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42-Story Theatre 
to Cost 
Twenty Millions 


Reduction in Number of Boxes Is 
Feature of Plans for Civic Com- 
pany 


HICAGO, Jan. 19.—Plans are 

practically complete for a per- 
manent home for the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, which will be ready 
for occupancy in the fall of 1929, i 
the form of a $20,000,000 forty-two- 
story tower building, housing not only 
the opera auditorium and adjuncts, but 
also revenue—producing business es- 
tablishments and offices. 

Of paramount interest in the construc- 
tion of the Opera House, which will seat 
more than the 3,600 of the Auditorium now 
in use, is the distribution of seats, the plan 
being partially to do away with the auto- 
cratic “box system.” Instead of the fifty- 
eight boxes of the Auditorium, there will 
be but thirty-six in the new house, side 
boxes being eliminated. On the main floor 
there will be approximately 1,700 seats in- 
stead of the present 900. 

The main body of the structure, which 
combines the “monumental” character asso- 
ciated with the great opera houses of the 
world, with the practical necessities 
of the Chicago situation, will be 
twenty-one stories, rising 270 feet 
from the ground level It will have 
a frontage of 400 feet on Wacker 
Drive, 180 feet on Madison Avenue 
and 150 feet on Washington Street. 
The addtional twenty-one stories of 
the central “tower,’—base dimen- 
sions 240 by seventy feet—will rise 
to a height of 50 feet above street 
level. 


U-Shaped Building 


There will be the equivalent of 
two and three stories below the 
street level. The part of this not 
required for the operating needs of 
the opera house and the building, 
will be utilized by the Common- 
wealth Edison Company for one of 
its important downtown sub-stations. 

The building will be U-shaped, 
with front and sides occupied by 
shops and stores. The side portions 
or wings, as shown by the view of 
the building facing the Chicago 
River, will embrace the opera house. 
A small theater will also be included. 

Both the Opera House and the 
small theater will embody the results 
of intensive study and research on a 
scale probably never before applied 
to similar undertakings. In com- 
pleteness, in perfection of detail, 
and in all around adjustment to the 
the purposse to be served, it is belived both 
will be far ahead of any others now in exist- 
ence. 

With opera house, theatre, and all indoor 
facilities and conveniences provided for, 


there will be, in the twenty-one-story main 
building, 500,000 square feet of rentable 
space. The twenty-one-story tower will 


provide an additional 162,000 square feet, or 
a total of 662,000 square feet of rentable 
space, with light and air on all sides and 
served by twenty-six high speed elevators; 
ten “local” elevators, eight “express” eleva- 
tors and eight “tower” service elevators. 
Preparation of the site for the new struc- 
ture will begin at once. Construction will 
follow immediately, and will be, of course, 
in respect to materials, workmanship, and 
all accessories, in accordance with the best 
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Auer, Zimbalist and Bachmann Join Curtis Institute 


HILADELPHIA, Jan. 18.—Leopold Auer, Efrem Zimbalist and Edwin Bachmann 
have been engaged for the violin department of the Curtis. Institute of 
Music next season, it is announced by Josef Hofmann, director. Lea Luboshutz, 
present member of the violin faculty, has been reengaged for next year. The 
new appointments result from the announcement a few weeks ago by Carl 
Flesch, present head of the violin department, that concert engagements in Europe 
would prevent his return to the Curtis Institute next season. Mr. Flesch had 
been head of the violin department since the opening of the Institute four years 
ago. Mr. Auer will give individual lessons to selected pupils, and Mr. Zimbalist 
will also teach personally in addition to continuing his concert activities. 
Mr. Bachmann has been member of the Elman Quartet and»Letz Quartet, and 
was concert-master of the State Symphony of New York. He was a student of 
Emil Barre in Budapest, and has concertized in Europe and South America. 
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Opera vs. Opera 


as Seen 


In N. Y. Houses 


American Company Productions 
and Jeritza’s “Carmen” in 
Review 


By IRVING WEIL 


HE philosophers keep telling us 

that life is principally an exposi- 
tion of the law of change, but philoso- 
phers notoriously bother their heads 
very little if at all about opera, else 
they would know better. For opera at 
a great opera house is like a set of 
steel stencils and as changeless. It is 
the same today, essentially, as it was 
fifty years ago, a hundred, or the year 
before last. 

Every now and then some wrathful genius 
sends the stencils clattering into the dustbin 
but precisely just as often, when he has 
passed on in despair and disgust, the stencils 
are all unctuously retrieved and everything 
is once more back where it was. 

The thing is quite as amazing as it is 
appalling. In every other of the arts—for 
we will assume opera to be an art, much as 
it hurts to do it—the law of change has 
vindicated the philosophers. Perhaps opera, 
the exception, merely proves a rule; 
it has never been known to prove 
anything else. But the drama, the 
novel, poetry, painting, sculpture, 
even architecture—they are all fluid. 
None of them is or can be again 
what it was even twenty-five years 
ago. They inevitably take on a 
vivid reflection of the quality and 
the spirit of the life of which they 
are a part. But the opera house re- 
mains aloof, a plaything for children 
who simply won’t grow up. 

The lord knows what there is to 
be done about it—probably nothing. 
If anyone feels strongly about it 
(and doesn’t happen to be a music 
critic) he stays away from the opera 
house and either goes to the theater, 
where even the most childish affair 
isn’t completely stuffed make-believe, 
or stays at home and reads Aldous 
Huxley or Virginia Woolf or, if 
you like, Harold Bell Wright, and 
at worst he finds some level above 
complete fatuity. 

But the glamour of an opera house 
seems to have something especially 
magical about it. People ordinarily 
canny about the affairs of everyday ; 
others with a knowledge and experi- 
ence of the arts, either this one or 
that; amateurs of music, what not— 
all are somehow tricked back into 
childhood again, open-mouthed and 
wide-eyed, just as soon as the cur- 
tains part and reveal the bright- 
colored costumes stuffed full of 
singers who don’t know how to act and most 
of whom can’t even sing. 

Possibly traditional opera is the last and, 
perhaps the impregnable stand of the primi- 
tive in us. Anyway, there it is and, mind- 
ful of its thousand victories, it spouts at 
progressives, “J’y suis et j’y reste.” 


* * * 


Along the Operatic Road from 
Bombast to Sweet Reason 


Bearing all this in mind, certainly a good 
deal of pretty high-hearted courage needs to 
be mixed up in any attempt to give people 
the kind of opera they aren’t used to and 
possibly don’t even want. Which brings us, 
by a circuitous but we hope not too wholly 

(Continued on page 21) 











John Erskine, 

Pianist With the New York Symphony 

Orchestra on Feb. 21 at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Who Will Appear as 


Quartet Concerts 
Begin in Detroit 


Derroit, Jan. 18.—The first of a series of 
subscription concerts by the Detroit String 
Quartet was given in the auditorium of 
the Detroit Institute of Arts on Jan. 9. The 
program included Schubert’s Quartet in A 
Minor, Op. 29, “Three Idylls” by Frank 
Bridge, and Debussy’s Quartet. The per- 
sonnel of the Quartet is made up of mem- 
bers of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra: 
Ilya Schkolnik, Will Grafing King, Val- 
bert P. Coffey and Georges Miquelle. 

The eleventh program of the Sunday 
afternoon series was given by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, Victor Kolar conduct- 


ing, on Jan. 8—Albert Seibert, tenor, was 
the soloist. 
The program consisted of Alfven’s 


Swedish Rhapsody, “Midsommarvaka” Op. 
19. Mendelssohn’s Nocturne from “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” the “Festival” 
“Remus,” from “Woodland Sketches,” and a 
Tarantella by Wade. The soloist sang the 
aria, “Nein, langer trag’ ich nich die Qualen” 
from “Der Freischiitz” by Weber, and 
Lohengrin’s Farewell. 


Gabrilowitsch Lecture 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, assisted by the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, gave his third 
lecture in Orchestra Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, Jan. 14. “Romantic Composers” was 
the subject under discussion. Schubert was 
represented by the Serenade and the Un- 
finished Symphony; Schumann, by his 
Spring Symphony; Mendelssohn by the 
Scherzo from the Scotch Symphony; and 
Brahms by his First Symphony. 

A surprise was the appearance of Richard 
Crooks, who happened to be present, and 
was prevailed on to sing a number by 
Schubert, “Du Bist Die Ruh,” accompanied 
by Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 

Ilya Schkolnik, concertmaster of the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, was the soloist 
at the ninth pair of symphony concerts on 
Thursday and Friday evenings, Jan. 12 and 
13, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conducting. The 
audience was very enthusiastic and some 
members registered approval by waving their 
hats. 

The program consisted of the Overture to 
“The Czar’s Bride” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Schumann’s First Symphony, and the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto. 

Heren A. G. STEPHENSON. 


Portland Assists Former 
Newsboy Singers 


ORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 18.—Sid- 
ney and Abe Resnick, tenors, former 
newsboys, were assisted at a benefit 
concert by Bertha Berman, violinist, and 
Cecilia Rackowitsch, pianist. The pro- 
ceeds will be devoted to furthering the 


musical education of these young 
singers in New York. ciaws 
MUSICAL AMERICA. Published ove tur 
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Operatic Merger 


Mooted 
For Philadelphia 


Civic Company Advances Plan to 
Combine Four Organizations 
Now Functioning 


HILADELPHIA, Jan. 18.—The 
Civic Opera Company, now in its 
fifth successful season, has initiated 
proposals for an operatic merger to 
combine the four companies presenting 


grand opera in this city. 

These are the Civic, with a schedule of 
fifteen productions this season; the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company, ‘organized last 
year and with a list of twelve operas under- 
scored; the Pennsylvania, organized this 
year with eight operas listed, and the Phil- 
adelphia Operatic Society, organized twenty- 
two years ago and listing three works for 
the current season’s performances. 

All the Operatic Society’s productions 
have been in English since it pioneered the 
way for local opera companies, and several 
fo the Civics are given in the vernacular. 
The Operatic Society, affiliated with the 
large and powerful Philadelphia Music Club, 
with Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous as director- 
general, is on a strictly amateur basis, enlist- 
ing the services of local singers as prin- 
cipals. The others being guest artists from 
the Metropolitan, Chicago and San Carlo 
companies and from European opera houses. 


Devoted Ensembles 


All are based on devoted home choruses 
and ballets, who donate their services. Mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra are 
drawn on for playing the scores. The 
managerial end, except for conductors and 
stage directors, is volunteered. Divided 
among the various organizations as sponsors, 
guarantors and box holders are virtually all 
Opera’s local season—the operatic élite of 
the main supporters of the Metropolitan 
Opera’s local season—the operatic élite of 
the community. 

The merger, suggested and endorsed at 
last week’s meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Civic Opera, would, it is 
felt, permit better productions by pooling 
resources and concentrating support. It 
would obviate duplications of effort and ex- 
pense, and prevent the situation that now 
often presents itself, of an operatic plethora 
one week and a famine the next. In some 
weeks two companies are playing against 
each other, the same night. 

The crux of consolidation has always lain 
in the selection of’ president, business man- 
ager, artistic director, and conductor. It is 
both human and natural that those who have 
developed and nurtured the organizations, 
should feel loath to _ relinquish control. 
Hence it has been difficult to effect a basis 
of compromise. The situation has, become 
so complicated of late that many minds have 
been pondering plans to reduce overhead 
and wipe out duplication, 


A Sporting Offer 


The Civic Opera board has proposed as 
a possible basis of adjustment, a “sporting 
offer.” Three or five judges, from other 
cities, prominent in musical operatic and 
eletrical circles, would critically attend the 
remaining performances of the various com- 
panies and decide in what departments each 
was strongest. They would then select per- 
sonnel and management to form an out- 
standing company for next season, a com- 
posite of the best talent of Philadelphia. 
The resulting company could give a sea- 
son of two performances a week for fifteen 
or sixteen weeks, at a single overhead 
charge, and with a possibility of occasional 
“repeats,” as it is very wasteful to prepare 
me produce, as now, for one performance 
only. 

Mrs. Henry M. Tracy, founder, director 
and president of the Civic Opera, will bring 
the plan before the other companies. Mrs. 
Joseph Leidy is president, and W. C. Ham- 
mer, manager, of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company. Mrs. Eldridge Johnson is 
the new president of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany. She is the wife of the former presi- 
dent and chief owner of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, who recently dis- 
posed of his control to a syndicate. She has 
made a number of large financial subscrip- 
tions to the Opera Company. 

W. R. Murpnry. 





Myra Hess made her first appearance at 
Washington, recently at one of Mrs. 
Townsend's morning musicales, Miss 
Hess will return to Washington on Jan. 
py to give a piano recita] in the White 

ouse, 
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at 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Subscription Price $5.00 a Seen 
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“Sapho” Is Added’ 
by Garden 
to Chicago Opera 


Popular Prima Donna Plays Rdle 
for First Time in America. 
Polacco Conducts 


HICAGO, Jan. 18.—A new por- 

trait was added to Mary Garden’s 
famous art gallery on the night of 
Jan. 12, when she presented her first 
American interpretation of the title 
réle of Massenet’s “Sappho” (the 
libretto spells it with two “p’s”; the 
management prefers one on the pro- 
gram and in the advertisements). 


It not only compared favorably with other 
pictures in this important collection, pos- 
sessing their essential qualities of coloring 
and likeness to life; it proved, in addition, 
to be perhaps the most generous of all in 
effecting a logical combination of the most 
characteristic phases of its author’s talent. 

For this none too skilfull re-write of Al- 
phonse Daudet’s novel permits Miss Garden 
to run the entire histrionic scale which has 
made her famous. It allows her to portray 
even a more reckless and quite as repentant 
a courtesan as Thais, to be as dehant as 
Louise, as pathetic as Charlotte, as inscrut- 
able as Mélisande and as wistful as Jean, 
the juggler. And, for good measure, there 
is no small portion of that audacity which, 
since the days of “Salome,” has become 
synonymous with Mary Garden in the pub- 
lic mind. 

A Vivid Reading 

Of both aspects of Fanny Legrand, that 
of sinner and repentant, Miss Garden gave 
a reading that was vivid and compelling, and 
that stirred the audience to a great demon- 
stration after the third act. The role com- 
bines elements of most of the other charac- 
ters with which Miss Garden has identified 
herself, and its purpose in the company’s 
répertoire, considerations of novelty aside, 
may serve as a saleable synopsis of her 
historical versatility. 

As such, its commercial properties will be 
enhanced by her costumes. In the first act 
she dashed down the stairs into Caoudal’s 
orgiastic studio party crowned with an ar- 
boreal head piece that defies description, and 
clad, in a manner of speaking, in a gorgeous 
gown. The second act brought an inven- 
tion of scarlet, metal spangled. 

It is perhaps observed that one is not in- 
spired to write much of the musical fea- 
tures of this production. The score is for 
the most part an insipid compound of sugar 
and water. There are ideas, it is true, but 
they sound much as if they might be dis- 
carded notes for “Thais” and “Werther.” 


Settings Are Good 


Much more pleasant to contemplate were 
the excellent new settings, the admirable 
manner in which the piece was staged, and 
the efforts of the supporting cast. The set- 
tings were quite the best designed of any 
of the season’s new ones, and seemed 
actually to have been conceived in some 
definite relation to the spirit of the drama 
which they were to enclose. Management 
of the stage forces was accredited to Desire 
Defrére, and that, too, avoided the conven- 
tional in a most pleasing manner. 

Miss Garden’s seconds fulfilled their 
none too taxing duties in mostly commend- 
able fashion. Fernand Ansseau found in the 
melancholy melodies allotted him grateful 
opportunities for the sort of singing he does 
best, and his sadly limited répertoire of 
gestures was not strained because there only 
sad things to gesture about. Sartorially he 
was handsomely 1928, although Miss Garden 
and the rest of the cast went to some pains 
to appear authentically 1890. 

Lucille Meusel, as Jrene, was pretty to 
look upon, and sang a juvenile rdle with a 
juvenile voice. Maria Claessens, Mr. 
Defrére, Edouard Cotreuil, José Mojica and 
Antonio Nicolich were competent in parts 
that required that they be nothing more. 

Giorgio Polacco held sway in the pit and 
saw to it that the orchestra phrased neatly 
and played with a beautiful tone. That was 
about all that was required of him, too. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG. 





oman Choir, under the direc- 
tion of Mgr. Raffaele Casimiri, made its farewell 
appearance in this country in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York, Sunday morning, Jan. 15, singing 
the high mass. Participating were the regular 
choir, and Pietro Yon, who imaugurated the new 
chancel organ. 


Y. Entered as Second Class 








W. Franke Harling, Composer of the 
Pageant “Joan of Arc,” Presented in 
Roxy's Theatre, New York. 


Harling’s Work 
Given at Roxy’s 


The latest opus from the prolific pen of 
W. Franke Harling, “Joan of Arc,” a lyric 
pageant in six scenes, was presented as 
part of a diverse program at the Roxy 
Theater last week. And let it be said at the 
outset, that in sponsoring original work 
which because of its nature and short dura- 
tion could not ordinarily find a hearing, Mr. 
Rothafel is covering himself with glory. 

The pageant briefly depicts the life of 
Joan, from the time she hears her “voices” 
to her death. Although Mr. Harling’s music 
does not fully convey the dramatic qualities 
inherent in his theme, it does bring out the 
impressive pageantry of the scenes he has 
chosen to illustrate. 

Mr. Rothafel staged the pageant with a 
lavish and tasteful hand; the first and last 
scenes particularly were exceedingly color- 
ful and beautiful.—S. R. 





Sings at La Scala 


Bertha Malkin, 
soprano and sister 
of the three 
brothers who form 
the Malkin Trio has 
been. singing in 
opera at La Scala 
in Milan under the 
baton of Arturo 
Toscanini. Miss 
Malkin will return 
to the United States 
in the near future to 
give individual re- 
citals and to ap- 
pear in concerts 
with the Malkin 
Trio, the members 
of which are Manfred, pianist; Jacques, 
violinist, and Joseph, ’cellist. 





Berta Malkin 





Ravel’s “Oedipus Rex” Is 
Arranged for Boston 
peg Jan. 18—Serge Kous- 

sevitzky will conduct performances 
of Ravel’s “Oedipus Rex” to be given 
on Feb. 23 and 24. The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Harvard Glee 
Club will participate. 





People’s Chorus Celebrates 
Anniversary 
The twelfth anniversary of the People’s 
Chorus of New York, under the leadership 
of L. Camilieri, was celebrated on Sunday 
evening in Town Hall. Mr. Camilieri led 
the chorus through a group of songs to the 
delight of an appreciative audience. 





Some News Held Over 


Owing to heavy pressure on space, 
caused by the great volume of material 
as the season stands at its peak, news 
from Chicago and the Pacific Coast has 
been held over from this week until next 
issue. 


Matter, panenny 25, 1906, at the Post Odce at New 
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architectural and engineering standards. 

The exterior of the building will prob- 
ably be faced with limestone for three 
stories and the remainder’ with brick and 
terra cotta. The general tone will be a soft 
gray, with conservative employment of color. 

The imperative reasons for combining the 
“monumental” with the “practical” in this 
building were indicated nearly a year ago by 
Samuel Insull, as president of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. In his annual ad- 
dress to the guarantors of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company near the close of the 
1926-27 season, he spoke of the hopes of the 
opera management for a new operatic home, 
and said: 

“It cannot be purely a ‘monumental’ 
building. It must be commercial, and 
not only self-supporting but profit- 
able. The undertaking is not worth 
the effort, in a community where opera 
has to be supported by private sub- 
scription, unless we can have a »duild- 
ing that will be profitable—-a revenue- 
producing building that will contri- 
bute some portion, and eventually, we 
hope, the whole of the expense now 
borne by those who patriotically sub- 
scribe to our guarantee fund.” 

It is not to be expected that completion 
and occupancy of the building will imme- 
diately dispense with the necessity of a guar- 
antee fund for maintenance of the Civic 
Opera. But the financing of opera should 
be made somewhat easier when the build- 
ing is finished and tennanted. Eventually, 
as indicated by Mr. Insull, it is believed the 
revenues from the building will serve, in 
effect, as an endowment, providing a home 
for opera free of charge, covering the in- 
evitable annual deficit in the operation of 
the operatic season, and establishing a great 
civic Foundation with income enough to pro- 
mote artistic education in music and col- 
lateral features of opera. 


Started in 1925 


Development ‘of plans for this enterprise 
is a story in itself. Actual work on it be- 
gan at the drawing board back in 1925 when 
it became certain that the Auditorium would 
soon have to be abandoned. 

Wacker Drive is the only thoroughfare 
in the city, at least the only one near the 
center of business and local points of trans- 
portation, that is wide enough for a “plaza” 
comparable with European plazas and 
squares. This is of great advantage in 
handling vehicular traffic. Other transpor- 
tation facilities are as good as, if not better 
than, could be found elsewhere. The site is 
flanked by two surface car lines, one in 
Washington Street and the other in Madi- 
son Street and with the elevated railroad, 
and the Union and Northwestern railroad 
stations are just across the river. 


Studied European Houses 


Intensive study of details which should 
be and could be incorporated in the build- 
ing was begun soon after the end of the 
1926-27 opera season. A committee went 
abroad to study the latest in opera house 
and theater design and equipment over there 
as well as in the United States. The mem- 
bers of this committee were. 

Ernest R. Graham and Alfred Shaw, of 
the firm of Graham, Anderson, Probst and 
White, architects; Herbert M. Johnson, 
business manager of the opera; Harry W. 
Beatty, technical director; Charles Moor, 


stage director; Edward H. Moore, chief 
electrician. 
There will be an impressive colonnade 


along practically the entire 400 feet of the 
Wacker Drive frontage. Entrance to the 
opera house will be through the south end 
of this colonnade, entrance to the smail 
theater through the north end, and entrance 
to the office building, foyer and elevators 
through the center. Patrons of the opera 
coming on foot, by street car or in motor 
cars, will arrive first under this great 
colonnade, which will be a protection from 
the weather—thirty-five to forty automobiles 
can take on or discharge passengers there at 
one time—and from there they will enter 
the various lobbies and foyers connected 
with all floors of the Opera House. 
From the grand foyer at the level of the 
parquet a grand staircase will lead to the 
mezzanine lounge at the rear of the boxes. 
Separate stairs will rise from the main 
lounge to the balconies and there will be 
additional stairways for convenient and 
ample access from all parts of the au 
ditorium. There will also be special eleva- 
tor service to the balconies and galleries. 
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Each box of the thirty-six which are re- 
tained in the double tier will offer a perfect 
view of the stage and will in turn be easily 
seen from almost any part of the auditorium. 
A new feature will be an “omnibus box” 
for men patrons of opera who may attend 
unaccompanied. Above the box floor there 
will be a balcony and a gallery, each with 
approximately 850 seats. 


Vision and Acoustics 


This auditorium, it is believed, will be the 
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first in which the combined problems of 
proper vision and perfect acoustics have been 
worked out as one and then carried out on 
a large scale. Instead of rule-of-thumb at- 
tention to acoustics, and instead of planning 
an auditorium and then trying to adjust the 
acoustical problem to it, this auditorium has 
been planned the other way around; that is: 
the vision problem and the acoustical prob- 
lem have been studied together and each has 
been made to fit the other. In working 
out this joint problem, the architects have 
drawn upon he experience and knowledge 
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East View of Chicago’s Edifice to Music to Be Ready for the Season of 1929. 
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Concerning New York’s Opera House 


OD Et on will not be a new Metropolitan Opera House, at least 
for some time. That is ‘the consensus of opinion of several 
gentlemen who are very vitally interested in the cathedral of song, 
which has been situated for many years at Broadway and Thirty- 


__ These patrons of the art of Orpheus are perfectly well satisfied 
with the present structure and see no reason why another aviary 
should be erected for the song birds who annually usher in the social 


Three great financiers—Mr. J. P. Morgan, Mr. Arthur Curtiss James and 
Mr. George F. Baker—have been asked to give the weight of their social in- 
fluence and fiduciary power to the project for a more modern theater. 

But these gentlemen most diplomatically refused to head any such move- 
ment, with the result that all the preliminary fireworks which heralded the 
advance propaganda for the removal have spluttered out. 

And so the conditions remain as they were before the agitation for a 
new structure aroused the interest of the social and musical worlds. 
strange manner the story has gained currency that it is necessary for the 
Metropolitan Opera Company to vacate the premises which are owned by the 
Metropolitan Real Estate Company, and that this evacuation was obligatory 


This is all stuff and nonsense. The operatic organization will inhabit the 
building as long as the directors elect to do so. i 1 : 
hasty decision regarding a new site, nor will there ever be. The fact remains 
that a vast majority of the directors and boxholders find the theater eminently 
satisfactory for their social demands and, in plain parlance, what else matters 
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of the foremost dozen or fifteen men in all 
the world who have made a scientific study 
of acoustics. 

Both the Opera House auditorium and the 
small theater and the foyers of both will 
be supplied during the winter with warm 
washed air and in the summer with cool 
washed air, from a combined cooling and 
ventilating system, so that at every time of 
the year a comfortable temperature will be 
maintained. This will enhance the desira- 
bility of both auditoriums for rental and 
use when they are not required by the Opera 
Company. 


Back Stage Feature 


Similar completeness and perfection of 
detail have been the objective in planning 
the back-stage features. The best features 
and the latest developments found in all 
of the opera houses and theaters examined 
during the investigating tour previously 
mentioned have been combined in these plans 
for Chicago. 

The height of the stage and the mechanical 
equipment will permit the establishment of 
a fixed cyclorama and provide facilities for 
changing drops and shifting scenes faster 
than it has ever been done anywhere else. 
The stage lighting facilities will also repre- 
sent similar advancement. 

The hydraulic stage “traps” will be the 
most efficient and flexible ever devised. In 
al! of Euro the investigators found 
nothing of this kind that equalled similar 
facilities at the Auditorium. The new Op- 
era House will represent in this respect a 
considerable advance over the present Au- 
ditorium facilities. 

Indeed, utilization of the acoustical fea- 
tures and other advantages and qualities of 
the old and historic Auditorium, so beloved 
of Chicago, has been fundamental to the 
planning of the new Opera House. Those 
features, which have given the old Au- 
ditorium its world-wide reputation, have 
been carefully studied by the architects and 
every idea which would add to the quality 
of the new achievement, both in front of 
and in back of the footlights, has been care- 
fully employed. 


Prompter and Lighting 


One unique feature will be a synchroniza- 
tion of light-control with the work of the 
prompter during the progress of an operatic 
performance. The space ordinarily occupied 
by the prompter’s box (the hood that rises 
a little above the stage floor down near the 
footlights) will also house the man who con- 
trols the lighting. During the performance 
the prompter and the light-control man will 
work side by side and together, the latter 
making the necessary light changes by simply 
using switches. 

Dressing rooms, waiting rooms, and all 
other back-stage conveniences have received 
like attention. In these respects, again, it is 
believed the results will represent a great 
advance over anything known elsewhere. 
Back-stage elevator service, for example, 
will facilitate quick changes by members 
of the chorus and other participants in a 
performance, thus tending to speed up and 
lend snap to operatic presentations, 

The Opera House will provide storage 
space for scenery, properties, and all the 
equipment necessary for an entire season of 
opera. This provision, in conjunction with 
the opera shops and warehouse of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, gives this or- 
ganization facilities unquestionably beyond 
that of any other similar organization in the 


Rehearsal Facilities 


Ample rehearsal facilities have also been 
provided on an unequalled scale for indi- 
viduals, for groups, for the orchestra, for 
the chorus, for the ballet, and for com- 
plete ensembles. It will be possible to put 
on a rehearsal of a complete production, 
with every participant in his place, just as it 
is to be presented on the stage, without using 
the stage iself, which may be occupied at 
the time by an actual performance. 

The small theater to which reference has 
been made will have a seating capacity of 
1000. In all details it will be as complete 
and as closely adjusted to the purposes for 
which it will be used as the larger Opera 
House. Its stage, in size and equipment, 
will be ample for the presentation of any 
conveivable theatrical production short of 

(Continued on page 21) 
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HARGES that Pittsburgh is a 
. 3 city great only in a material sense 
and “quite ridiculous” in regard to cer- 
tain artistic affairs, are made by T. Carl 
Whitmer, a prominent member and 
past president (1916) of the Musi- 
cians’ Club of Pittsburgh, in the cur- 
rent issue of the Musical Forecast. 

Writing under the heading of “If Pitts- 
bugh Were Really Great,” Mr. Whitmer 
says: 

Cohadane in newspapers showing why our 
city is great are not very convincing. Only 
the material part is correct. All the rest is 
hocus-pocus. We are singularly susceptible 
and we like to be fooled into self-patting. 
There is no city that purrs so quickly when 
an outsider, who thinks he cannot afford to 
be truthful, comes to tell us we are the salt 
of the world’s salt. : 

In reality we are quite ridiculous—utterly 
so—and ought to know it. We are surely 
“poor worms of the dust,” as one dyspeptic 
soul used to confess weekly in my father’s 
prayermeetings. Only, Pittsburgh does not 
seem to have the nerve or the knowledge to 
confess it so simply. Certainly we are at 
best whitened artistic sepulchres; and, if 
there are any bones inside they are the 
bones of worn-out ideas. We are a city of 
spiritual common-places. Our fine souls 
rarely get encouragement to function to the 
full. We seem to be visionless except in 
material things. Absolutely visionless in 
higher things that count in the great world. 


“All Aimless But Steel” 


All is aimless but steel. The only art 
in Pittsburgh that has a ghost of a chance 
is architecture, for the reason that its im- 
mediate use is obvious. Our name should 
be Useburgh. 

If Pittsburgh were really great, we would 
not view it as a suburb of New York, where 
we go a-larking so that we may lose our 
consciousness of our whole lack of art 
values and thereby deaden our sensibilities 
to the inanities of our own non-aesthetic 
life. There are only a very few so know- 
ing that they are quite adequately respon- 
sible citizens: responsible in the deep, per- 
sonal sense for our condition. So, most 
people do nothing, absolutely nothing for 
music in a way fully or even partly con- 
sonant with their intelligence, means and 
opportunities. 

We may as well frankly face ourselves 
and see what others from the outside see 
in us; else, perhaps, these outsiders will 
again summon courage as they did about 
twenty years ago in that Famous Survey 
and tell us where, when, how and why we 
are not what we seem to be and are what 
we think we are not—with a great bang! 
Unamiable truths do us good. We should 
crawl into dark places and never proclaim 
our greatness until we reach a _ reputable 


standard. 
The Real Test 


If Pittsburgh really were great, we would 
have a finer civic life in the arts. We 
understand all sociological needs better since 
we were given such a low rating. But, we 
have in such a consummate way fooled our- 
selves into thinking that Pittsburgh is a 
great art center. The test of a city’s real 
value is what it does. Our great exhibition, 
for example, is the product of one man nct 
a native Pittsburgher, although the large 
number of two Pittsburghcrs pay for it this 
year, and [ hear that °ittsburghers to the 
number of three are buying pictures this 
year! Our glory is reflected glory. We are 
better educated for all this but yet we have 
not the love of art. Our “big men” have 
not lost a dollar. “Safety first” is our art 
slogan. 

Only some organ concerts andthe six 
weeks’ summer schedule of band concerts 
are evidence of our expression in the most 
highly rarefied of the arts. And the less 
said about the amount contributed to these 
purposes the better, considering our limit- 
less weath. 

Were Pittsburgh great, we would have 
some’ semblance of a salon devoted to at 
least one of the arts. Our wealthy folks 
must be saving their rugs. Our poets’ feet 
are so badly shod. No Beethoven would be 
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admitted. No man or woman seems to 
care for that intimate, fruitful life wherein 
inspired workers may find personal stimulus 
and much needed encouragement. Yes, a 
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OAKLAND, Cat., Jan. 18.—In 1914, Glenn 
H. Woods came out from the East to be- 
come music supervisor in the Oakland 
schools, and then things began to happen. 
He brought not only experience but a vision 
which has crystallized into very definite 
results. 

Music is now a major subject which, be- 
ginning in the elementary schools, is car- 
ried through to the time of graduation. 
Teachers in the elementary schools are part 
time instructors, but the sixteen junior high 
schools have twenty-four full time teachers; 
while the seven senior high schools employ 
twelve, all professionals. Nineteen cf these 
are special instrumental teachers. 

The choral and instrumental work, barring 
piano, is free to all students. Singing is re- 
required through the grades and into junior 
high ranks, being elective in senior high 
classes, 

Twenty-two special piano teachers give in- 
struction at twenty-five cents a lesson to 
pupils unable to afford outside study. Groups 
of ten each enjoy this privilege. Through 
Mr. Woods’ inspiration, the Piano Dealers’ 
Association has furnished seventy-five porta- 
ble keyboards to the schools. These have 
spring action and a five octave compass. 
Since the “Harmony Diagrams” of Zay Rec- 
tor Bevitt are used in connection with these 
lessons, young students correlate theory and 
applied music from the start. 

Violin instruction is managed in groups 
of from five to ten, while the chorals are 
of varying size. 


Orchestras and Clubs 


Orchestras in the junior high schools aver- 
age from ten to twenty-five pieces; those in 
senior high classes will average fifty. Fre- 
mont High has 159 enrolled in band and or- 
chestra, each having instruction twice a 
week. 

Every high school has a music club, that 
of University High, the “Music Box” being 
worthy of special notice. Grace Gantt di- 
rects it, in addition to a unique alumni glee 
club of forty, which meets weekly for re- 
hearsal. 

There are the R.O.T.C. bands of the 
regulation twenty-seven pieces, special boys’ 
bands, and other units from the various 
schools: but the better work is done in 
chorus and orchestra. 

Mr. Woods has Herman Trutner, Jr., as 
assistant director of music in junior high 
schools, and a director of band and orches- 
tra in the senior high schools. He is also 
head of the music department at Technical 
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strictly charitable deed we comprehend. If 
a man be so completely down and out that 
he cannot move he has some slight chance 
to be lifted up a short distance. But the 
intelligence of most artists keeps them above 
physical discomforts. But, oh! how they 
crave some contact that will urge them up- 
ward and far onward without having always 
to create their own stimuli. A great deal 
of talent is lost with certain types by not 
having sympathetic sun to bask in. But 
who cares? I have been in Pittsburgh for 
eighteen years and have seen perhaps two 
houses of the kind that should be a home 
for the spirit of man—and are not. 


“Small Spiritual Pride” 


If Pittsburgh were great, really, we would 
find it encouraging in a lively way talent 
that asserts itself. Pittsburgh Promotes 
Progress is plain bunk so far as art is con- 
cerned. We see gifted men come here and 
within even the years I have been here there 
have been about twenty eager young sing- 
ers and players, with technic, voice and 
temperaments going the way of most Pitts- 
burgh flesh and settling down to a routine 
of teaching, matrimony, or the mechanical 
kind of adding machine, letting their technic 
go to pot and their voices, in the case of 
singers, to the hot place under the pot. Or 
else, they leave the town. We have at pres- 
ent several of the finest singers anywhere, 
but they have “no place to go,” no concert 
engagements worth anything. Nothing to 
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High, and supervises the work of the other 
nineteen instrumental teachers. Two-thirds 
of his time is devoted to instruction, the re- 
mainder to supervision. 

A. C. Olker has a sixty-piece orchestra at 
Roosevelt High. Franklin Carter directs a 
fifty-piece orchestra at University High. Al- 
bert Humphrey teaches*the band and orches- 





Glenn H. Woods, Supervisor of Music in 
Oakland, Cal., Schools. 


tra at Lowell, and Fred Rau has 100 en- 
rolled in band and orchestra at Alexander 
Hamilton Junior High. 


Women Supervisors 


Miss Dalton, Miss Hostetter and Miss 
O’Neil are supervisors for the grades, where 
much commendable work is done. To see 
the young students, from many nations, 
banded together in a grade school orchestra, 
their expressions glowing with enthusiasm. 
and then to watch children on the outer 
edge who are not so fortunate as to be in- 
cluded in the list of players, is to get a 
thrill that stirs the depths of emotion. Sure- 
ly the ministry of music is doing its share 
in the amalgamation process. The seeds of 
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do but sing at banquets or funerals. If 
somebody outside gets these singers and in- 
strumentalists we just adore them. So long 
as they are of us we let them go hang. 
Pittsburgh does not encourage its talent. We 
have small pride in the spiritual. 

If we were great, our churches would see 
the deeper relation of art life and religion. 
From the days of the old Jewish Church, 
through the mediaeval church the singers 
and players upon instruments were “set 
apart” and in a few of our churches we 
have the music under the head of the min- 
istry of music where it belongs. Yet few 
churches see that music in itself is and 
always has been a religious force. Art is 
about the only thing that survives from 
ancient times. That is very suggestive. If 
sermons, for example, were more frequently 
worked out like art works are hammered, 
we might hear of more than a dozen which 
have been worth coming down the ages. 
Just off-hand name six great sermons more 
than five hundred years old and then name 
an equal number of poems, paintings, sculp- 
ture and the like a thousand or two thou- 
sand years old. They come by the thousands 
and tens of thousands. 


Rich Religious Art 


Religious art alone is unbelievably rich. 
What is this vital force if not the essence 
of the spirit. Art is faith dissolved in that 
medium. We raise ourselves by all the great 


(Continued on page 33) 
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culture and tolerance sown through the me- 
dium of these bands and orchestras of Oak- 
land’s schools cannot fail to have a lasting 
influence on the growing generation. 

Perhaps choral work has assumed the 
highest perfection, due to the nature of the 
material used. True it is the orchestras play 
most creditably, studying standard composi- 
tions, but for the time employed one would 
scarcely expect the results that are possible 
with voices. And here Glenn Woods is a 
master hand at organization and direct- 
ing. 

It is interesting to see how many girls 
are found in the orchestras, however, play- 
ing instruments one hardly associates with 
their sex. The Bay district is richer in 
‘cello players because of the orchestral work 
done, and there are notable instances of trios 
continuing to flourish after graduation. At 
present much of the radio work in local 
stations is made possible by the excellent 
instrumental training given these young peo- 
ple in previous years. 


Give Operas Also 


For many seasons the high schools have 
presented annual operas or operettas. These 
are entirely organized and managed by the 
students, even to costuming and scene de- 
signing; and on occasion they have pro- 
duced a work from the pen of a faculty 
member. Works by Thomas Frederick 
Freeman have been presented at Fremont 
and received much merited praise. Such 
scores as “The Pirates of Penzance,” 
“Robin Hood,” “Chimes of Normandy” and 
Cadman’s “Lelawala” are regularly given. 
For the current year Technical High has to 
its credit the Cadman work; University 
High has produced Burchard’s “The Dragon 
of Wu Foo,” and over in Piedmont, sister 
city, the high school has been the setting for 
“The Pirates.” 

This school boasts the only pipe organ in 
the state in its fine auditorium, seating some 
700. It also offers a regular artist course, 
which features visiting and resident per- 
formers of high rank. Aided by Principal 
Jones and Aléxandar Ball, music supervisor, 
the students have managed five successful 
courses. The list for this year mentions 
Clarance Eddy and Orley See in joint re- 
cital; Smallman’s A Cappella Choir; Sophie 
Braslau; Eva Gauthier; Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison; and the school’s own band and or- 
chestra in joint appearance, with Mr. Ball 
directing. 

Alexander Hamilton Junior 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Os hae jag Jan. 18—As the ques- 
tion of musical education by radio 
comes more and more into prominence, 
Cleveland steps forward with a splendid rec- 
rd of accomplishment in this field, its suc- 
cess proved by the fact that the third year 
of musical education and appreciation in the 
public schools broadcast to school children 
over the Cleveland station is well under 
way. 

One person has been responsible for the 
inspiration and energy which made this 
project possible. She is Alice Keith, super- 
visor of musical appreciation. Other indi- 
viduals and organizations have co-operated 
with Miss Keith, giving time, talent and 
effort to the undertaking, but hers is the 
moving spirit. 

Two phases of this work have been 
adopted since its beginning two years ago 
last October: one, the broadcasting of three 
lessons a week, with the addition of five 
concerts for young people by the Cleveland 
Orchestra over Station WTAM; and the 
second, the weekly publication in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer of articles on music ap- 
preciation by Miss Keith; the two correlat- 
ing in subject matter and interest. In ro ge 
1928, the results of the year’s work wil 
summed up in a musical memory contest, 
similar to those of other years, which have 
proved tremendously popular. 


A Widening Circle 


The ever widening circle of influence ex- 
erted by this project has insured its per- 
petuation. Letters have been received from 
north, south, east and west, and it is estima- 
ted that more than 10,000 children in rural, 
village and city schools of many states hear 
these programs. 

“WTAM and Miss Keith feel they are 
pioneers in an educational work which must 
in time become universal,” recently re- 
marked L. W. Zimmerman, program man- 
ager for the radio station. Similar appre- 
ciation has been expressed frequently by 
others. Among them are: Russell V. Mor- 
gan, director of music for the public schools, 
who believes that the benefit accrues to the 
teachers as well as the pupils; Donna Good- 
bread, president of the Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, who promises the Fed- 
eration’s support and co-operation with the 
Parent Teachers’ Association, in a 
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ing good radios for the schools; R. G. 
Jones, superintendent of schools; and W. 
G. Vorpe, Sunday editor of the Plain Deal- 
er, who attributed much of the success of 
the last year’s Metropolitan Opera week to 
the interest aroused by Miss Keith’s articles 
and programs, 

Miss Keith considers two elements im- 
portant in broadcasting. carefully graded 
lessons and proper reception. The former 
is necessary because the period of concen- 
tration with little children is short, usually 





R. G. Jones, Superintendent of Cleve- 
land Public Schools. 


about twenty minutes in length. Physical 
response, too, is asked from them. By a well 
ordered series of programs, supplemented by 
the use of phonograph records, children may 
gradually acquire familiarity with the tone 
quality of the various orchestral instru- 
ments and with vocal as well as instru- 
mental music from various cuuntries. 


“Listening In” Book 


High points in the course of study for 
older students have been the young people’s 
concerts by the orchestra, to which are 
added vocal and instrumental programs con- 
tributed by the best artists in the city. The 
radio text book, “Listening in on the 
Masters,” prepared by Miss Keith and 
Arthur Shepherd, is used throughout the 
schools in preparation for the symphony 
concerts. 

Five programs were planned for this 
course, including one American, one Scandi- 
navian, one classicist, one French and one 
Russian. These are repeated in the various 
schools so that all children may have the 
opportunity to hear, and one of each type 
program is broadcast over WTAM. The 
American group includes music by Mac- 
Dowell, Sowerby, Deems Taylor and Pow- 
ell; the Scandinavian features works by 
Grieg, Sibelius, Halvorsen and Alfven; the 
classicist, Bach, Handel, Mozart, Hadyn and 
Beethoven; the French, Grétry-Mottl, Cou- 
perin, Berlioz, Bizet, Saint-Saéns and 
Debussy; and the Russian, Glinka, Ippoli- 
toff-Ivanoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Liadoff, 
Borodin and Tchaikovsky. 

Program notes, eritertainingly and _ in- 
formatively arranged, are furnished for the 
children, with musical’ illustrations of the 
themes of the various compositions. 

One of the recent children’s programs, 
to give an example of the method of pro- 
cedure, was concerned with the identification 
of the brass instruments of the orchestra. 
The announcer stated that the first selec- 
tion would be “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
arranged for the trumpet, French ‘horn, 
trombone and tuba. Then in succession, each 
instrument was heard in solo, and at the 
conclusion, the listeners were asked to iden- 
tify each as a few notes were played. 

Preparation are made in advance for each 
concert, with the aid of pictures, stories, 
and instruction which the pupils can follow 
themselves and descriptions of the music 
and the instrumentation. 


The Memory Contest 


The music memory contest, which is to be 
the climax of the year, will require that 
the pupils know the selections, the com- 
poser, the nationality and the various in- 
struments, Y 
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Musical education by radio as an out- 
standing success and a powerful influence in 
schools and colleges all over America, is 
the vision of Walter Damrosch, who is 
known and loved not only as the new guest 
conductor of the New York Symphony but 
also as the possessor of the charming voice 
which has won millions of friends for his 
Saturday night broadcasts over the radio. 

So strong has been this conviction in Mr. 
Damrosch’s mind that at last he is putting 
it to the test, demonstrating in a series of 
“sample” broadcasts his ideas for teaching 
music to the millions of school children in 
America. The first of these demonstration 
programs will go on the air tonight, in the 
RCA hour, which has been set aside for the 
winter for Mr. Damrosch and the New York 


Symphony. The two remaining programs 
will be given in February, during school 
nours, 


Beginning Early 

“It has been my dream, ever since the 
wonderful field of radio was opened to me, 
to reach the millions of children in Amer- 
ica.” Mr. Damrosch says. “I feel, with 
the priest who asked only that he be allowed 
to train children until they were eight years 
ld, that if I can have their musical training 
until that age, the future will take care of 
tself. Children should be helped to express 
their emotions in music. After all, young- 
ters feel emotion just as keenly as grown- 
ips; the little girl who breaks her favorite 
doll is as desperately hurt as the mother who 
loses a child, only the emotion does not last 
is long, fortunately. Children know joy and 
orrow, dignity, hilarity, fear and anger. 

“Whether or not this experiment will be 
a success is on the lap of the gods. Finan- 
ial support and facilities for these three 
‘oncerts have been provided by the Radio 
Corporation of America and the National 
Broadcasting Company, but no means have 
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By FRANCES Q. EATON 


been found as yet for any similar activity 
next winter. Everything will depend, of 
course, on the reception of these first con- 
certs.” 

“My first program on the evening of Jan. 
21 will be for the especial benefit of educa- 
tors, supervisors of music, teachers and par- 
ents. I haye divided the program into two 
parts, the first for grammar school children 
and the second for high school and college 
students. I will give explanations of the 
compositions, their history and general notes. 
The works I have chosen for this concert 
include the Allegretto from Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 8, the ‘Entrance of the Lit- 
tle Fauns’ by Pierné and the Scherzo from 
the Symphony in B Flat by Glazounoff for 
the young children; and the Overture to 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
and the Andante from Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony for the older listeners.” 

This program goes on the air at 8 p. m., 
eastern standard time, from WJZ and the 
National Broadcasting Company’s Blue Net- 
work. 


Educators Enthusiastic 


“Educators throughout the east have re- 
sponded with enthusiasm to this plan,” Mr. 
Damrosch continues. “It is of immense sig- 
nificance to me that more than 300 promi- 
nent educators of New York who are mem- 
bers of or affiliated with the Schoolmasters’ 
Association will witness this first program, 
as Mr. Frederick C. Alden, the Association’s 
president, has assured me. 

“Many factors will determine the success 
of my plan. In the first place, I know that 
personality which can convey its meaning to 
an unseen audience is the first requisite. I 
only hope I can do it!” 

There is no doubt on this score in the 
minds of those who have heard Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s previous presentations on the radio, 
for his is an outstanding personality on the 


Ed 


air, one which invariably carries conviction 
and brings entertainment to his listeners. 

“Another element is the quality of the 
equipment for reception,” he remarked. 
“Schools must have good radios and the best 
loud-speakers obtainable. All efforts at this 
end will be entirely lost if the reception is 
imperfect. 

“But some day I know that this great field 
hitherto barely touched, will prove one of 
the most splendid aids in the widespread 
dissemination of musical education.” 


Pioneering Anew 
Mr. Damrosch’s feeling for the radio is 
well known, amounting to an affectionate 


pride in his work, and a gratitude for the 
experience. 


“IT thought, a year or so ago, that I was 
all through,” he admits. “I had conducted 
an orchestra more or less well for forty 
odd years, and it was time to stop. Then 
the radio opened new vistas to me, and I 
put on my pioneering boots again. There are 
always new worlds to conquer—science pro- 
vides them and assists in their conquest. 

“I cannot tell you what the concerts last 
winter and this have meant to me personally 
—the glimpse of the inner lives of people 
all over this continent, in remote villages, 
larger towns and cities. You know that my 
audience is said to be 8,000,000, and I love 
every one of them! 

“Now I want to reach the children, inti- 
mately and exclusively in the hours devoted 
to them. I have confidence that it can be 
done !” 

The two morning broadcasts which will 
follow the initial program will be given on 
Friday mornings, Feb. 10 and 17, at 11 
o'clock, eastern standard time. This will be 
convenient for children from coast to coast, 
as it will occur within the school hours of 
all. 





Alice Keith, Supervisor of Music Ap- 
preciation in the Cleveland Public 
Schools. 


This fine work, needless to say, has drawn 
approval from many sources. Children have 
written of their appreciation to Miss Keith; 
comments and inquiries have poured in from 
all sides. Far from being an experiment, 
this project has established itself as an in- 
tegral part of the cultural life of Cleve- 
land. It is serving as an example for other 
localities which wish to follow the same 
plan, and Miss Keith has been commended 
widely for her untiring efforts and her ini- 
tiative ip carrying out her inspiration. 


Complimentary Letters 


Herewith are printed a few comments on 
this work by prominent Cleveland individ- 
uals, several of whom were frankly skeptical 
of the value of this work a few years ago. 
These are letters from R. G. Jones, super- 
intendent of the Cleveland Public schools, on 
the place of music in a well-rounded edu- 
cation. 

Russell V. Morgan, director of music, 
Cleveland public schools, on the place of 
“Appreciation” in public school music. 

Donna Goodbread, state president of 
Federation of Music Clubs, on co-operation 
of music clubs in state-wise 5 
music appreciation by radio. W. Zim- 
merman, of WTAM, on the indie station’s 
part in the scheme. 


Music By Radio 


“Teaching talent is considered essential to 
the learning process, of course. There are 


not enough teachers gifted with divine fire 
to go around. 
especially 


through the 
may be 


It is hoped that, 


radio, qualified talent 





Donna Goodbread, State President of 
the ‘Ohio State — of Music 
ubs. 


multiplied indefinitely to do any phase of 
instruction that may be accomplished through 
demonstrations or lectures 

“This phase of the work is ready for op- 
eration. There remains to be developed 
physical equipment and organization and 
most important of all ‘follow up’ teachers 
who can carry the radio stimulation into 
practical performance. Radio will surely 
fail as a teacher, unless plans are laid in 
the field to provide for the pupil’s experience 
or practice. We have faith that this is quite 
possible and probable. Of course, what has 
been said on the subject of music, may be 


(Continued on page 38) 








KAPPEL, THE NEW ISOLDE 


At the Metropolitan Opera House, evening of 
January 16: 
TRISTAN UND ISOLDE 
Book and Music by Richard Wagner 


Tristad ‘isn dancywans's 0S chs Rudolf Laubenthal 
Rige SOGOG és ii ddes ese stbaak Michael Bohnen 
ON TEE aera Gertrude Kappel (debut) 
MEE -.< seebhys S Oat Kene ew Friedrich Schorr 
SE Nok coe chins HRA eee bee ee Arnold Gabor 
OOM a ta Cade ib ducia es bod Karin Branzell 
RO Aer ee George Meader 
: 2 Peres Louis D’Angelo 
A. SaleeO- VOR. ewakivascanses Angelo Bada 


Conductor, Arthur Bodanzky 


Achieving a personal success the like of 
which we have not often witnessed in Wag- 
nerian performances, Gertrude Kappel from 
Munich made her entry into the annals of 
Metropolitan Opera in the season’s first es- 
sayal of “Tristan und Isolde,” last Monday 
evening, as the sombre and ecstatic heroine 
A crowded house which realized it was be- 
ing permitted to experience something un- 
usual bestowed spontaneous and generous 
applause on the newcomer, whose solo ap- 
pearances before the curtain were loudly 
saluted. 

For many reasons Mme. Kappel chal- 
lenges us to use of the epithet “great.” We 
had not before permitted ourselves to believe 
that Jsolde could sing with the constant in- 
spiration toward transfigured beauty that 
characterized, in particular, her first act. 
This was utterance of extraordinary power 
and conviction, compellingly righteous unto 
itself, and vibrant with significance. Here 
was an J/solde who voiced her emotions 
regally, who was afire with splendid wrath 
and passionate influence, who breathed de- 
fiance (but no self pity) at the injustice ol 
her fate, and—Oh scarcely credible circum- 
stance !—who remained a magnificent factor 
in the vocal profile of it all. 

Mme. Kappel’s is just such a voice as 
Wagner would have wished to carve into 
musical sculpture the heart of his /solde. 
It is capable of an immense variety of color; 
chameleon-like, it takes pigment and dimen- 
sion from the phrase of the moment. Ot 
heroic timbre in essential this is nevertheless 
an organ which is so admirably under con- 
trol that in its most plaintive softnesses it 
floats forward, outward, embracing the aural 
sense with inexpressible seductiveness, and 
being used to ends of subtler expression. In 
her management of dynamics and nuance 
Mme. Kappel revealed uncommon canniness. 

One will not soon forget such contrasting 
bits of tonal and human art as the fufious 
outburst of “Wag’st du mir Hohn?”—truly a 
cry of outraged royalty—and the lightning 
change into assumed forgiveness with 
“Wahre dein Schwert!” after a greedy glance 
at Tristan’s preferred sword. The earlier 
scene with Brangine, too, was fraught with 
thunder and rebellion. In the second act her 
character was no less admirable, if some ot 
the smoothness had gone out of her vocalism 
by the time Tristan and Mark were ready 
to hear her. And one of the highlights of 
the performance was her “Liebestod.” The 
first act, however, was Mme. Kappel’s most 
glorious achievement, and it is the first act 
that makes or breaks a “Tristan”—for us, 
at any rate. 

Though not of startling height, Mme. 
Kappel carried herself with a poise and 
dignity ample enough to give regal illusion. 
She presented for us a pictorial conception 
of the Irish princess which was more re- 
pressed in costume than some we have seen 
in recent years. 

So much for a great—there, we have gone 
and said it!—/solde. Among the others 
there was much if not all to admire. Karin 
Branzell, making her first appearance of the 
season at the yellow brick temple, repeated 
the excellent version of Brangidne with 
which she has made us familiar. It is doubt- 
ful if another singer among those roving 
the opera stages of today is her peer in this 
role. 

Michael Bohnen’s stateful, sorrowful, and, 
on this occasion, badly sung Mark and the 
unassuming and perfectly delivered Kurvenal 
of Friedrich Schorr have also had their 
previous innings here. So, also, has the 
Tristan of Rudolf Laubenthal, who sang 
well in the first act, being loosened, probably, 
by the freeness of Mme. Kappel‘s vocalism, 
but who lapsed lamentably into Teutonic 
constrictions later. 

It was one of Mr. Bodanzky’s best nights 
and to his never tiring interest may much 
of this “Tristan’s” spirit be anne 
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FRIENDS INDEED 
HE Friends of Music, Artur Bodanzky, 


conductor; Friedrich Schorr, baritone, 


and Harold Bauer, pianist, soloists ; at Town 
Hall, Jan. 15, afternoon. The program: 


MUSICAL AMERICA for January 21, 1928 


oncerts and Opera in the Metropolis 
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Reviewed By William Spier 





Forty-second Psalm.............- Klemperer 
Kindertotenlieder ...........seeeee0 Mahler 
Piano Concerto in D Minor........ Brahms 


If we return to biting our nails in a 
serious way again it is Harold Bauer’s and 
Artur Bodanzky’s fault. They shouldn’t 
excite us so much. When we have become 
reconciled to believing that the D Minor 
Concerto of Brahms has long stretches of 
aridity along with its gladly admitted great- 
ness, it is a bit disturbing to find ourself 
thrilled to the marrow every minute of the 
time. We probably did more heavy breath- 
ing during the concerto on Sunday than 
Clyde Griffith found necessary in the whole 
“American Tragedy.” And that, if you re- 
call Mr. Robert Benchley’s dicta, was suf- 
ficient to propel a good sized vessel across 
the Hudson. 

In welcome truth, the performance was a 
revelation, easily the most superb accounting 
of this music that has been vouchsafed us 








Gertrude Kappel in Her American 
Debut as Isolde. 


in our brief but checkered term of existence 
in this vale of tears. Never before have 
those concerned been angry enough for us in 
the first movement. ‘This is music that boils 
with fury; it chokes and foams in stormy 
defiance. It has no manners at all, no time 
for sweet repose. Even the smoothest lyr- 
icism of this movement has bombs concealed 
under it. 

From the outset Mr. Bodanzky gave us 
what we have always hoped for. His strings 
bit into that starkly powerful theme as 
though they were stung by a whip-lash, and 
Mr. Bauer took hold of his statement of the 
subject in the same way; the tremendous 
octave trills shook like the head of an in- 
furiated lion. The massive vitality, the 
fiery freedom of Mr. Bauer’s performance 
were amazing, not to speak of the supreme 
technical accomplishment which such in- 
terpretative value presupposes. 

The philosophical serenity of the slow 
movement and the splendid, sparkling verve 
of the Rondo were realized with equal suc- 
cess, for this was music-making which had 
climbed too high into the clouds to come 
down very quickly. But what pleased us 
most was the embraceable spectacle of a 
conductor and a pianist who are able to get 
mad, 

Moments of expressive and appealing ten- 
derness were felt in the “Kindertotenlieder,” 
for which Mr. Bodanzky’s warm treatment 
and the deeply significant solos of Mr. 
Schorr were in no small measure responsible. 
The wistfylness of Riickert’s verses, es- 
pecially of “Wenn dein Miitterlein tritt zur 
Tur herein” and “In Deisem Wetter” did 
not escape the often gargantuanly inclined 
Mahler nor has the resultant setting’s ef- 
fectiveness escaped Messrs. Bodanzky and 
Schorr. 

Otto Klemperer’s musical outlining of the 
Forty-second Psalm—“Judge me, O God, 
and plead my cause against an unholy na- 
tion”—a well scored and not too pretentious 
bit of writing which also had the benefit of 
Mr. Schorr’s artistry, began the afternoon’s 
activities —W. S. 


MR. BUSCH DEPARTS 


HE New York Symphony, Fritz Busch, 
F conductor; Walter Gieseking, piano 


soloist; at Carnegie Hall, Jan. 12, afternoon. 
The program: 


Overture, “‘Cockaigne’’............-55- Elgar 
Poem for piano with Orchestra..Whithorne 
Mr. Gieseking 
Symphony No. 4, in E Minor...... Brahms 


It is a happy circumstance that at no 
time during his period of conductorship with 
the Symphony forces this season has Mr. 
Busch been more impressive than on this 
occasion marking his departure. Can it be 
that Mr. Busch has awakened to the belief 
that an orchestra sounds better when it has 
been decently tuned? The robust 
“Cockaigne” of Elgar, an overture which 
was last performed by the New York Sym- 
phony some thirteen years ago, was the first 
indication we have had in some time that 
this organization is made up of top notch 
material. Some of the old glow was back 
in the strings, the various choirs were about 
their business and seemed to be enjoying it. 
This hearable, if somewhat pompous music 
went off with considerable eclat and cleared 
away some of the dark gray atmosphere 
that collects in Carnegie Hall almost any 
afternoon, 

Emerson Whithorne’s Poem did not seem 
to fall into a bed roses at its first re- 
ception. Written neatly, cleverly (the way 
everything for that matter is written nowa- 
days) it seems to have been very little to 
say that is worth the listening—except, that 
anything Walter Gieseking plays should be 
heard, just because he plays it. Mr. Gies- 
eking did wonders for the Poem; it is not 
too absorbing to wonder what would happen 
to the cadenzas Whithorne has written into 
this score were they entrusting to a musi- 
cian less great. 

In concluding his New York appearances 
for the nonce, Mr. Busch published an ad- 
mirable idea of the E Minor Symphony of 
Brahms. His auditors were quick to re- 
spond.—W. S 


GIESEKING AND POLLAIN 


HE New York Symphony, Rene Pol- 

lain, conducting; Walter Gieseking, 
piano soloist; at Mecca Auditorium, Jan, 15, 
afternoon. The program: 


“L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune’’....... Debussy 
Piano Concerto in A Minor...... Schumann 
Mr. Gieseking 
Symphony No. 2, in E Minor..Rachmaninoff 


Fritz Busch having said Au Revoir to 
New York Symphony audiences—or per- 
haps it was “Farewell’—and Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch not yet being scheduled to assume 
his brief tenure of the orchestra, none other 
than Rene Pollain, the solo viola and as- 
sistant conductor, took command for the 
afternoon. Mr. Pollain was saluted heartily 
when he ascended the platform and through- 
out the concert everything was done to make 
him happy. 

The reviewer's tasks called him elsewhere 
before Mr. Pollain essayed the Rachmaninoff 
work so that we are unable to speak of this 
part of a busy Sunday. But in what we 
did hear, Mr. Pollain’s Frenchness stood 
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Pablo Casals, One of the Week's 
Recitalists. 


him in good stead, and, as it turned out, 
served Mr. Gieseking to excellent advantage. 
The “Faun” was delineated with likeable 
vagueness, if this exposition was not always 
a model of good ensemble. 


Mr. Gieseking, aided and abetted by Mr. 
Pollain, brought to us a new conception of 
the Schumann. The pianist treated his part 
as though it were an obbligato against a 
Mozartean scheme of instrumentation, and 
the orchestra fell neatly into this mold. At 
no time was the style permitted to be any- 
thing but miniature, and the truly exquisite 
beauty of the whole was a constant delight, 
whatever may be one’s personal ideas on the 
subject. The second movement was a dream 
of daintiness—W. S. 


CASALS RETURNS 


Ane CASALS, Spanish ’cellist, re- 
turned to New York to give his first 
recital of the season in the Town Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 14, assisted by 
Nicolai Mednikoff at the piano. A capacity 
audience heard this distinguished ’cellist 
play Grieg’s A Minor Sonata, the unaccom- 
panied Suite No. 6 of Bach, and three 
shorter pieces by Moor, Debussy, Turina, 
concluding with a sonata by Breval. The 
Grieg sonata failed to elicit more than half- 
hearted enthusiasm from the ’cellist’s ex- 
pectant admirers, nor was the Bach suite 
wholly gratifying as a medium for Mr. 
Casals’ art. It was with this unaccompanied 
Bach, however, that the chaste and lofty 
interpretations of which Mr. Casals is 
capable, evidenced themselves. His feeling 
for his music, on the whole, seemed less 
warm and emotional than serenely glowing 
with incorporeal thought. Perhaps Mr. 
Casals was at his artistic best in the sample 
beauty of this suite, although the favor of 
the audience waxed increasingly lukewarm 
until the concluding group of the afternoon. 
Debussy’s Minuet was finely wrought, as 
was the requested “Jeudi saint a minuit” of 
Turina. Breval’s sonata was the final at- 
testation to Mr. Casal’s eminence as a stylist 
and master musician. The audience paid its 
reverent respects and lingered for the last 
strands of mellow tone.—H. H. 


ACHRON WITH THE BEETHOVEN 
SYMPHONY 


HE Beethoven Symphony, Georges 

Zaslawsky, conductor; Joseph Achron, 
violin soloist, Carnegie Hall, Friday evening, 
Jan. 13 at 8:30. The program: 


Overture to a Comedy....... Philip James 
(First Performance) 
Sonata in B Flat major..Castrucci-Kramer 
First Performance) 
Symphony No. 5, in C Minor....Beethoven 
Concerto for Violin and orchestra...... 
Joseph Achron 
(First performance in New York) 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger’’....Wagner 


After Georges Zaslawsky assembled his 
men, he alternately coaxed and threatened 
them with his slender stick into a black and 
white performance of the above program, 
which was plainly overbalanced on the side 
of the “first times.” No one will gainsay 
Mr. Zaslawzky—his earnestness nor his sin- 
cerity nor the fact that he presents a grace- 
ful figure on the podium. His entire efforts 
were bent in the direction of firing his play- 
ers into giving a creditable accounting of 
themselves. The Castrucci Sonata, arranged 
for strings by A. Walter Kramer, was 
played through its five movements without 
pause and was heartily received. Joseph 
Achron’s Concerto for violin and orchestra 
followed the intermission and proved to be 
music the first part of which is built on 
elements of the Hebrew synagogue chants, 
called ‘Trop,’ while the second part is based 
on two Palestine dance melodies. Mr. 
Achron’s playing of his own composition re- 
vealed some excellent fingerwork and tonal 
effects of sombre mysticism. The Concerto 
itself is an effectively scored work, but one 
which employs such frequent changes of 
mood that an imperssion of patchwork 1s 
the heritage of the hearer. 

Beethoven’s Fifth, despite the unbridled 
and harshly blaring exposition it was given 
on this occasion, afforded the opportunity ot 
demonstrating that it still held first place in 
the favor of the audience. There were 
sprigs of flowers tossed upon the stage in 
recognition of Mr. Zaslawsky’s zealous sin- 
cerity—H. H. 





Mary Craig has returned to New York 
from a three weeks engagement in leading 
soprano roles with the Washington Na- 
tional Light Opera. Among other engage 
ments not already announced for this artist 
is a joint recital with Mieczyslaw Miinz in 
Paterson, N. J., on Feb. 7. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for January 21, 1928 


Outstanding 


HE First New York Appearance of Maurice 

Ravel: At the Gallo Theatre, Sunday evening, 
January 15. Those participating: M. Ravel, 
pianist; Joseph Szigeti, violinist; Greta Torpadie, 
soprano; Carlos Salzedo, harpist; Arthur Lora, 
flutist; Henri Leon Leroy, clarinetist; the Hart 
House String Quartet, and Horace Britt, ‘cellist. 
The program: 

All Ravel 

String Quartet in F Major 

Sonatine for Piano 

“Chansons Madecasses” 

Sonata for Violin and Piano 

Introduction and Allegro for Septet 


AURICE RAVEL, somehow, 

neither looks nor acts like his 
music—at any rate, not when he is on 
public view. And, since even at mid- 
dle age one still has a lingering school- 
boy conviction that a hero should look 
the part, one found oneself harboring 
a ridiculous little grievance against him 
for it when, last Sunday, he emerged 
at the Gallo Theater for his first official 
appearance in New York. He was com- 
pletely disappointing as a grand homme, so 
we decided immediately to depersonalize his 
music and to go on regarding it once more 


as something appended to a name rather 
than to this quick-motioned, chatty, smiling 
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Edward Johnson, the Don Jose in 
‘Carmen.” 


(Reviewed on page 17) 


and rather naifly informal gentleman in an 
evening coat. 

We nurse the grievance a bit because 
we have the incorrigible habit of believing 
that actual contact with a great man, when 
it takes the place of the two-dimensional 
existence he lives within the dictionaries of 
musical worthies, ought to illuminate a lot 
of things about his art that were hitherto 
more or less shadowy. Richard Strauss, as 
an instance, has been a Kleig light in this 
respect. Igor Stravinsky, when he was here, 
showed himself to be exactly like his music 
—the music converted for the moment into 
so many pounds of steely human avoirdupois. 
Jan Sibelius reflects what he has created. 
So does Sergei Rachmaninoff and Bela 
Bartok and, perhaps more than they would 
care to know, Darius Milhaud and Alex- 
ander Tansman. 

3utt Maurice Ravel, as you watch him, is 
one thing and his music is quite another. 
Perhaps a Freudian and a Darwinian, if 
kneaded into the same carcass, might ex- 
plain it as the subconscious assumption of 
protective coloring by a truly sensitive soul. 
For Ravel’s music is the music of a keenly 
live bundle of nerves, whatever else it also 

It was the music of a hairspring creative 
talent from the very beginning; and in this 
respect it has not changed, in this respect 
the Ravel of fifty-two is the Ravel of twenty. 
Listen to the piano “Habanera,” which actu- 
ally is Ravel at twenty (and he still has a 
caressing, middle-aged fondness for it, be- 
cause it was the first thing he played as an 
‘ncore the other evening )—listen to that, and 
then to the quite new sonata in G for violin 
and piano, the most intense and the most 
interesting matter on the programme of his 
lebut, and you will find the same kind if 
not degree of nervous, slightly curdled 
thoucht and feeling in both. The spectacle 
of life seems always to have wounded 
Ravel’s creative sympathies but his music 
saeds no tears over it; it makes fun of it in 
a grim kind of way, sometimes bitter, some- 
times ironic, sometimes with the gesture of 
a profound observer who, however, cannot 
help making his individual comment on the 
fateful show. 


That is one or several aspects of a good Maurice Ravel Plays the Piano at the 


deal of Ravel’s music or, rather, the essen- 
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Reviewed By Irving Weil 





HAIL AND FAREWELL TO BEECHAM 
The Eurythmic Sir Thomas, Who Also Knows How to Conduct. 


Sir Thomas Beecham (Sir Thomas here 
but still “Tommy” in England), has come 
and gone but, we hope, not for good. He 
himself says he would be charmed to come 
back again—if someone asked him; and we 
trust somebody, somebody who is someone 
in the Philharmonic Society, for instance, 
really will. For he is altogether too 
precious, too much fun and (don’t let the 
foregoing deceive you), entirely too good 
an orchestral conductor to let go. 

Sir Thomas gave the Philharmonic season 
a fiillip of joyous excitement for four days 
last week, for after his American debut as 
a conductor on Thursday evening, he fol- 
lowed through on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday and delighted all the subscribers and 
everyone else who happened in at Carnegie 
Hall. 

Sir Thomas has to be seen to be believed. 
It is tempting to try to describe him on the 
podium but quite impossible. One might 
just about as well try to describe an 
aesthetic dancer and a stage magician both 
rolled into one dress suit and doing their 
stuff simultaneously. Indeed, he looks not 
unlike one of these prestidigitators, slightly 
undersized and a bit aldermanic as to girth, 
with a touch of imperial at the chin, 
pomaded but thinning hair and shirtcuffs 
that won’t stay in his coatsleeves. 

But we mustn’t go on in this strain for 
we wouldn’t for the world have you get 
the impression that there is anything in the 
least conscious or calculated about his ec- 
centricities or, of vastly more importance, 
about what he does with music. Make no 
mistake; he knows his job thoroughly and 
he is a keen and sympathetic interpreter of 
what interests him. 

And to us, at least, his platform manner 
was completely captivating, with its inces- 
sant vivacity, its hundred-odd varieties of 
expressive gesture and its alternate use and 
disuse of the baton. We found it a little 
distracting, to be sure—sometimes we had to 
dragoon our attention to the music instead 
of keeping it fastened on him; but this had 
its ample compensations and we wouldn't 
have missed the show even for the music. 

Nonetheless, it was obvious that he was 
presenting a minutely considered and beau- 
tifully proportioned performance of the 
music he had in hand—at his opening con- 
cert, particularly of some of the more 
significant music of Handel unfamiliar here- 
abouts (edited and slightly rescored by him- 
self) and of one of the more seldom played 
tial character of much of it. But there is 
another division of it, remarkably large in 
quantity and peculiarly and delicately en- 
gaging in spirit and workmanship that one 
would scarcely expect from the same hand 
—or perhaps. precisely, one should. 

But the chief trouble with the theater 
was, and is, and irretrievably will continue 
to be, a brand of acoustics in which some 
sort of develish ingenuity has been exercised 
to exclude the indispensable little ingredient 
of resonance. Everything anyone does on 
the stage sounds as though you were listen- 
ing to it from a padded apartment next 
door. Mr. Ravel, therefore, played what 
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symphonies of Mozart. Indeed, this was 
quite the most vivid Mozart we had listened 
to in a long, long time. 

The Handel pieces were bits out of for- 
gotten operas—the overture to “Teseo,” a 
musette from “Il pastor fido” and a bourée 
from “Rodrigo.” These made up a little 
suite of characteristic eighteenth century 
forms and Sir Thomas played them with a 
certain touch of elegance, with a fetchingly 
crisp rhythmic emphasis and with high 
spirit. 

The Mozart symphony was one of the 
several in his favorite key of C major (there 
are six or seven of them besides the one 
more or less aptly nicknamed the “Jupiter’’) 
and it is identified as the symphony without 
a minuet, written when Mozart was twenty- 
four. Sir Thomas gave this Mozart every- 
thing he had given Handel and something 
more—an even greater care in the mould of 
every pregnant phrase and an enthusiastic 
attention to detail in every other respect that, 
whilst unobtrusive enough, was of revela- 
tory importance. 

No Beecham program would be one with- 
out something by his fellow Britisher, Fred- 
erick Delius, on it, for he has championed 
Delius’s music for many years. The best 
thing of Delius he did while he was here 
was an intermezzo from the opera, “A Vil- 
lage Romeo and Juliet.” He played this so 
well as almost to make it appear of real 
worth, but even he could not hide the fact 
that it was imitative music. If it had been 
a trifle more imitative, it wouldn’t have been 
Delius at all and if it had been a bit less, 
it would have been completely commonplace. 

A minor hero of several of Sir Thomas’s 
concerts of the Philharmonic was Vladimir 
Horowitz, a Russian pianist who was thus 
also making his American debut. He landed 
from abroad only the day before his first 
appearance and the single rehearsal he had 
was merely a sketch of the real thing. He 
played the Tchaikovsky B flat minor con- 
certo and, under the circumstances, made a 
brilliant success. 

He is a young man, still in his early 
twenties but he has a tremendous piano tone 
at the end of his fingers, and in general, 
the swank of the grand manner. Sir Thomas 
has a persuasive but scarcely precise beat as 
a conductor and he is not an easy person for 
a soloist to pal with. But Mr. Horowitz 
didn’t mind too much and got through all 
the difficulties strikingly well. He is dis- 
tinctly a pianist to bear in mind. 

TTPTTTTUULAMRURU TALULA LEA LAL ELE ERE REE EAR 
seemed to be a piano with a rug spread over 
the strings. The Hart House Quartet played 
with the mutes on, although they didn’t know 
it. The concert. indeed, sounded like some- 
thing one was listening to the night before. 
* 


What a Frenchman May Do With 
“Blues” When He Is Ravel 


In spite of all this handicap, the sonata, 
as played by the composer and Joseph Szi- 
geti, nevertheless came at one forcibly 
enough to let one know it amounts to some- 
thing. It is, indeed, of genuine significance 
not only as it reveals Ravel but quite as 
much as music—music that reflects its time. 
It lasts barely a quarter of an hour in per- 
formance but in that time it says a great 
deal. 

Its middle movement, instead of bearing 
the customary tempo designation, is called 
“Blues” and this gives a clue to its meaning. 
Of course. Ravel has not jauntily tried to 
paste a nice little transcription of negro 
“blues” on his sonata, any more than he 
sought merely to improve on Johann Strauss 
in “La valse” or to outdo Liszt in the 
“Tzigane.” The characteristic groan and 
sob of the “blues.” given chiefly to the fid- 
die, serve him to make the point of his 
piece. a highly articulate mood of nervously 
derisive excitement. 

The sonata is extraordinarily simple and 
compact in form and its material is handled 
with striking economy, directness and in- 
genuity When the “Blues” have made their 
point, Ravel weaves their thematic matter 
into that of the opening movement with a 
pernetuum mobile finale that becomes a kind 
of little epilogue, driving home at the end 
what the composer had in his mind. 

One should say that this sonata has a 
good deal of the auality and feeling of the 
orchestral “La valse,” also a grim affair 
Everything, in fact, that Ravel has written 
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New York 


since the war (in which he took part until 
it nearly wrecked him physically )—every- 
thing except the newest piéce enfantine, 
“L’enfant et les sortiléges” has a certain 
kinship. All the movements of the “Tom- 
beau de Couperin,” which the war cut short, 
but which was later resumed and finished in 
1920, bear dedications to friends who were 
killed. The “Tzigane” is again a derisive 
burlesque of sentimentality (although no 
violinist ever plays it that way). The war, 
as a fact, did something indelible to Ravel 
—it made him more completely Ravel than 
he had ever been before. 
* * & 

This is the music that has to do with 
children, is either for or about them and 
perhaps fascinates their elders more than it 
does them. And one finds Ravel fasten- 
ing upon this outlet for some of his expres- 
sive impulses just as much when he was in 
his twenties as he does now. It is the foil 
to the other side of him, and perhaps quite 
as characteristic as the sardonic and slightly 
savage utterance of his exacerbated moods. 

When he was twenty, as we have said, he 
could write the pungent “Habanera,” which 





©Mishkin 
Maria Jeritza as Carmen. 


hasn’t any more to do with the Spaniards 
or the Cubans than Bach’s D minor chaconne 
has to do with a dancing school. And very 
shortly afterward he turned to his other self 
and wrote the diminutively stately “Pavane 
pour une infante défunte.” In his fifties, he 
is still turning first one way and then the 
other toward the world, a heart on either 
sleeve, but reticently ‘and discreetly and 
Gallically disguised as embroidery. The 
sonata in G all but accompanies the creation 
of the two-act “conte lyrique,” “L’enfant et 
les sortiléges.” 
** * 
Ravel via Faure and Debussy 


to Ravel 


We suppose that Mr. Ravel himself was 
responsible for such choice of his work as 
made up the programme of his concert last 
Sunday, just as he doubtless was for that of 
last Saturday and the day before in Boston 
when he conducted the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. For the one, like the other, was 
a kind of compendium of his development as 
a creative musician. 

At his début here, we had him as he was 
when he had just left the hands of Gabriel 
Fauré; we had him as Debussy made him, 
whether he would or he wouldn’t; we had 
him in the piéces enfantines, and we had 
him at last completely Ravel. He was, to be 
sure, still considerably Ravel when he was 
merely Faurésque; more so, indeed, than 
in his enthralled Debussysm, but the thor- 
oughly mature Ravel emerged only in the 
violin-and-piano sonata and the “Chansons 
Madécasses,” which were all of his newest 
music he had time for. 

The evening was representative enough, 
insofar as it presented milestones to mark 
the road from 1895 to 1927, but of course 
it naturally left out of the account the Ravel 
of the orchestra—which was something to 
leave out, since he is perhaps above all else 
the master of instrumentation. However. 
here we were with this aspect of him still 
to come and concerned with the piano “Son- 
atine,” the string quartet, the “Histoires 
naturelles” and the “Introduction and 
allegro” for harp, the sonata and the Mada- 
gascan songs. 

The “Sonatine,” as Mr. Ravel played it 
(he is an adroit and sensitive pianist but 
quite innocent of any of the super-technic of 
the modern virtuoso) had an exhalation of 
the old rose leaves of Fauré about it; but 
the quartet, which is Ravel’s most graceful 
and polished hommage a Debussy. was done 
so gingerly and so monotonously by the 

(Continued on page 17) 
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F much interest to broadcast 

devotees was the news of Jan. 
14 concerning televison. Newspaper 
stories told of the successful demon- 
stration of a receiver in which the per- 
formers were plainly visible, the while 
the sounds of their voices emanated 


from a standard reproducer. 

Further experimentation, however, is nec- 
essary before television can be made com- 
mercially available for the home on the 
same scale as sound receiving sets. 

But the time is not far off when broad- 
casts will be seen as well as heard. When 
the day comes it will undoubtedly prove an 
important one for radio, and yet... . | 

Much of broadcasting’s fascination 1s 
psychological. To sit in one’s home and 
listen to invisible music makers is intrigu- 
ing. The element of illusion is a strong at- 
tribute of radio. There is an allurement in 
picturing in one’s mind the physical appear- 
ance of famous air personalities. In addi- 
tion, habitual dial turners will probably 
agree that broadcast programs create dis- 
tinctive moods by reasor: of their invisibility. 


Compensations 


However, the great value of television 
will compensate for the loss of the fore- 
going. There are, in fact, many phases of 
broadcasting which sorely require the com- 
poset of visual being for complete ef- 
ectiveness. Studio plays and presentations 


direct from the stage—demand constant 





Titta Ruffo 


concentration to distinguish the various 
characters through the different timbres of 
their voices, the only method available to- 
day. They also suffer from the interrupted 
action which is occasioned by the intermit- 
tent insertion of explanatory notes. Opera 
performances also require both eye and ear 
presentation for their complete appreciation, 
as was noted on this page before. 

It is in the contemplation of this and of 
the future that television, wedded to sound 
broadcasting, holds significant possibilities. 
The next tion may know of the 
theater solely from histories. The ticket 
speculator will be but a bad memory. And 
as far as amusement is concerned, people 
may never have to leave their homes. 





Noted on WIJZ's pro , for Jan. 13, 
“10.00 P. M. Sharkey-Heeney Bout 
11.00 P. M. Slumber Music.” 


—_——_— 


Titta Ruffe (G. M. Party, WEAF and 
Red Network, Jan. 9) General Motors added 
one more name to the illustrious and ex- 
pensive array of artists it has paraded be- 
fore the microphone. Ruffo, with his gi- 
gantic voice, was this week’s “main attrac- 
tion.” And it is a foregone conclusion that 
he drew a crowded gate; for the name of 
his admirers is legion. 

Mr. Ruffo “opened” with the Prologue to 
“Pagliacci.” This was given a typical Ruf- 
foian interpretation, which is the same as 
saying that it was conceived on broad lines 
and delivered in stentorian tones, with finesse 
conspicuous by its absence. The most in- 
triguing of Mr. Ruffo’s efforts, strangely 
enough, was his singing of “Until” with the 
Goldman Band accompanying. In this simple 
ballad the singer was also the artist, and his 
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Reviewed by David Sandow 


AUELET LAGE TONED, 





English enunciation was more than recogniz- 
able. 

The Goldman Band (its namesake con- 
ducting) was present to do its customary 
best with excerpts from “Pinafore. 


Agnes Davis, Paul Kochanski, and 
Male Chorus (A. K. HOUR, WEAF and 
Red Network, Jan. 15) Miss Davis, who 
won the Atwater Kent auditions, furnished 
better opportunities to study her talents be- 
cause of a more extensive program, and 
by virtue of the absence of nervousness at- 
tendent upon her previous competitive ap- 
pearance. She is the possessor of a lyric 
voice of much beauty and ample volume. It 





is used with skill and discretion, and her 
singing is enhanced by intelligent interpreta- 
ions. “Pace, Pace mio Dio,” from Verdi’s 
“Forza del Destino” was sung with poise 
and restraint. In the English group, Mun- 
roe’s setting of “My Lovely Celia” was en- 
riched with commendable mezza voce and 
excellent diction. 

Paul Kochanski performed very admirably 
on his famous and ancient Stradivarius. He 
plays with an adequate technical equipment 
and a tone of enviable clarity. He had some 
difficulties with intonation—of which he evi- 
dently was aware, for he tuned his instru- 
ment often before an open microphone. His 
generous list included the Andante from 
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The Week on the Air 


Wilbur Evans, Atwater Kent winner, 
sharing honors in Atwater Kent Hour 
with Mme. Louise Homer, contralto, and 
her daughter, Louise Homer Stiles, Sun- 
day, Jan. 22, at 9:15 p. m., E. S. T. (8:15 
p. m. C. S. T.) Mr. Evans will sing: 
“Within This Sacred Dwelling,” Mozart; 
“Rolling Down to Rio,” German; “In 
Cellar Cool,” Fischer. Mme. Homer will 
sing: “Hymn to Nature,” Beethoven; 
“Calm As the Night,” Bohm; “Oh Promise 
Me,” De Koven; “Old Black Joe,” Foster ; 
“Sheep and Lambs,” Homer; and “Mon 
Coeur S’Ouvre a Ta Voix,” Saint-Saens. 
Mme. Stires will sing: “Depuis le Jour,” 
Charpentier; “Crossing the Bar,” Tenny- 
son; “The Last Rose of Summer;” “Oh 
Dear, What Can the Matter Be?” Mme. 
Homer and Mme. Stires will also sing 
several duets, including old favorites. 
Over WEAF WEEI WFI WRC WGY 
WGR WCAE WTAM WWJ WSAI 
WGN KSD WCCO WOC WHO WOW 
WDAF KVOO WFAA WSM WMC 
WBT. 


French Night at WGBS (349 m, 860 k) 
with Henri Leon LeRoy, Andre Coquin 
and Blanche Mauclair, Sunday, Jan. 22, at 
03335 so mE. 5. T. 


Elizabeth Lennox, contralto, with male 
voices and Judson Symphony in Columbia 
Symphonic Hour, presenting a first radio 
performance of the Brahms “Rhapsody” 
from Goethe’s “Harzreise in Winter.” The 
orchestra will also play the overture to 
“The Water Carrier” by Cherubini; a 
movement from the Tchaikovsky “Pathe- 
tique” Symphony; and the “Peer Gynt 
Suite” by Grieg. Over WOR and chain, 
Sunday, Jan. 22, at 3 p. m., E. S. T. 


Cathedral Hour, with tenor and baritone 
solos and mixed vocal ensemble, Sunday, 
Jan. 22 at 4p. m., E. S. T. over WOR and 
chain. On the program: Bizet’s “Agnus 
Dei;” “Before the Shrine,” arranged from 
a Breton Folk song for mixed quartet by 
Deems Taylor; and other numbers. 


Two Burleighs, H. T. and Cecil, repre- 
sented in Emerson Hour, Sunday, Jan. 22, 
at 9 p. m., E. S. T. over WOR and chain. 


“Eliland,” song cycle by Alexander von 
Fielitz, sung by baritone accompanied by 
Don Voorhees’ Band, Sunday, Jan. 22, at 
10 p. m., E. S. T., over WOR and chain. 

Lawrence Tibbett, Metropolitan bari- 
tone, in General Motors Hour, Monday, 
Jan. 23, at 9:30 p. m. E. S. T. He will 
sing “Quand Ero Paggio” from “Falstaff ;” 
“Thy Beaming Eyes,” “Who Is Sylvia?” 
“O That We Two Were Maying” and “If 
a Body Meets a Body.” Over WEAF 
WEEI WTIC WJAR WTAG WCSH 
WLIT WRC WGY WGR WCAE 
WTAM WWJ WSAI KSD WGN WCCO 
WOCc WOW WHO WDAF WHAS 
WSM WMC WSB WBT WJAX WTMJ 
KVOO WFAA. 

Carlos Salzedo, harpist, in Barbizon 
Musicale, sponsored by the Wellesley, 
Radcliffe, Mt. Holyoke and Cornell Wo- 
men’s Clubs, Tuesday, Jan. 24, at 9 p. m., 
E. S. T. Clara Evelyn, English diseuse. 
assisting artist. Mr. Salzedo will present 
three groups; the first of the classicists, 
Couperin, Corekli and Haydn; the second 
of American spirituals and English folk 
songs; and the third of French, with the 
exception of one of the harpist’s own 
compositions. Over WOR. 

Hans Barth, pianist, will play a portion 
of Liszt’s Conterto in A Major on the 


program of the Seiberling Singers, Tues- 
day, Jan. 24, at 8 p. m., E. S. T. Chorus 
orchestra, organ and soloists will also be 
featured. Over WEAF WEEI WTIC 
WTAG WCSH WFI WRC WGY WGR 
WCAE WTAM WWJ WSAI KSD 
WRHM WOC WHO WOW WDAF 
KVOO WFAA WHAS WSM WMC 
WSB WGN KPRC WLIB. 

Lionel Atwill, actor, in radio presenta- 
tion of Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt,” with musical 
numbers by the Everyready Orchestra, 
directed by Nathaniel Shilkret, Tuesday, 
Jan. 24, at 9 p. m., E. S. T., over WEAF 
and Red Network. 

“Faust” by Gounod, presented by Na- 
tional Grand Opera mpany, Cesare 
Sodero, director, Wednesday, Jan. 25, at 
10:30 p. m., E. S. T. over WEAF WCSH 
WLIT WRC WCAE WSAI KSD WHO 
WHAS WSM WTAM WSB WTIC 
Wow. 

_Grieg and Elgar compositions in Colum- 
bia Kolster Hour, featuring orchestra, 
Karolers, male quartet, string orchestra, 
and contralto, Wednesday, Jan. 25, at 9 
p. m., E. S. T., over WOR and chain. 

Arturo Toscanini, conducting New York 
Philharmonic, Thursday, Jan. 26, at 8:25 
p. m., E. S. T. over WOR. The program: 
Overture, “Baruffe Chiozzotte, “Sinigag- 
lia; Symphony No. 2 in D, Brahms; “Pas- 
torale,” “D’Ete” and “Pacific 231,” Honeg- 
ger; and “Enigma Variations,” Elgar. 

Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, as guest artist 
in the Ampico Hour. Thursday, Jan. 26, at 
8:30 p. m., E. S. T. over WJZ WBZA 
WBZ WBAL WHAM KDKA WJR 
WLW KYW KWK WRHM WTYMJ. 

“Aida,” in Balkite Hour, with Chicago 
Civic Opera stars, Thursday, Jan. 26, at 
10 p. m, E. S. T. over WJZ and Blue 
Network. Cast will include either Rosa 
Raisa or Claudia Muzio, sopranos; Cyrena 
Van Gordon or Augusta Lenska, mezzo- 
sopranos; Charles Marshall or Fernand 
Ansseau, tenors; Cesare Formichi or Luigi 
Montesanto, baritones; Chase Baromeo, 
bass; and Virgilio Lazzari, bass. 

Dohnanyi’s score to Schnitzler’s “pan- 
tomime, “The Veil,” at the American Lab- 
oratory Theater, will be broadcast thru 
WGBS (349 m, 860 k) Thursday, Jan. 26, 
at 11:40 p. m., E. S. T. 

Zez Confrey, pianist, over WGY, 
Schenectady. (379.5 m, 790 k.), Thursday, 
Jan. 26, at 6:30 p. m. “weekly feature.”) 

Amelita Galli-Curci, Metropolitan so- 
prano, and Pablo Casals, ’cellist, in Victor 
Hour, Friday, Jan. 27, at 10 p. m., E. S. T. 
The Victor Orchestra will assist. Both 
soloists will present favorite selections. 
Over WJZ WBZ WBZA WBAL WHAM 
KDKA KWK WLW WREN KYW. 

Edith Mason, Chicago Opera soprano, 
guest artist in Palmolive Hour, Friday, 
Jaz. 27 at 10 p. m., E. S. T. over WEAF 
and Red Network. 

Walter Damrosch and the New York 
Symphony in RCA Hour, Saturday, Jan. 
28, at 8 p. m. E. S. T. The program: 
March from “Leonore,” Raff; “Moment 
Musicale.” Schubert; “Flight of the 
Bumble Bee,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Polon- 
aise for Strings,” Beethoven; “St. Francis 
Preaching to the Birds,” Liszt; “Emperor 
Waltz.” Strauss. Over WJZ WBAL 
WHAM WRC KDKA WLW WIR KYW 
WCCO KSD WOC WHO WOW WDAF 
WHAS WSM WMC WSB WEEI 
WTIC WJAR WTAG WCSH. 

Boston Symphony with Serge Kous- 
sevitzkv. Saturday. Jan. 28, at 8:10 p. m., 
from WBZ-WBZA, Boston. 

Maria Kurenko, soprano, and Toscha 
Seidel, violinist, will appear in Columbia 
Phonograph Celebritv Hour, Wednesday, 
Feb. 1, at 10 p. m., E. S. T. over WOR. 


Lalo’s “Symphonie .” the Pre- 
ludium in E Major of Bach and the second 
movement from the G Minor Concerto by 
Wieniawski. 

The male chorus, which consisted of a 
double octet from the New York University 
Glee Club directed by Reinald Werrenra‘h, 
proved a well rehearsed and fine toned en- 
semble. It was most effective in Mac- 
Dowell’s “Crusaders,” which was concluded 
with a theatrical, albeit well done, ritardando 
and diminuendo. 

This very good broadcast also presented 
the Atwater Kent Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Robert Hood Bowers . Its most 
noteworthy contribution was a masterful 
rendition of Moszkowski’s “Spanish 
Dances.” 





New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
(WOR, Jan. 12) Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
initial conductoral bow to American concert 
goers was made available to broadcast audi- 
ences, who thereby were recipients of a piece 
of good fortune. In addition they were 
“present” at the début in this country of the 
European pianist, Vladimir Horowitz, which 
also took place at this concert. The full 
measured program will be found discussed 
in the concert section of this magazine. 

To those gathered about the reproducers 
the titled English composer offered a glimpse 
of his charming personality in a neat little 
speech of salutation. With a fetching native 
accent Sir Thomas told of his immense en- 
joyment in conducting the very excellent 
Philharmonic and voiced graceful encomi- 
ums for the hospitality he had encountered 
on these shores. Besides showing perfect 
ease before the microphone, he proved the 
possessor of an ideal broadcast voice and 
was a most happy impromptu speaker. 

This concert, the ninth, marked the half- 
way point of the series which WOR is 
transmitting for the delectation of broad- 
cast music lovers. The second half will pre- 
sent, besides other conductors, Arturo Tos- 
cannini, and reproducerites will do well by 
themselves to reserve Thursday nights for 
this feature. 





Benno Mboiseiwitsch (Ampico .Hour. 
WJZ and Blue Network, Jan. 12). The 
pianist was personally heard in one number, 
and an embodiment of his playing was 
heard through the reproducing piano in 
another. Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s contribution it 
the flesh was Chopin’s Fantaisie Impromptu 
(the same from which an “original” tin-par 
alley scribbler fashioned “I’m Always Chas- 
ing Rainbows.”) The Ampico offered his 
recording of Liszt’s arrangement of Schu 
bert’s “Hark, Hark the Lark.” 

It was quite impossible to glean from 
only one effort a full estimate of the pian- 
ist’s art, although to those who are familiar 
with his work this may have sufficed to 
show that he has lost none of his accom- 
plishments. The very familiar Fantaisie was 
accorded a meritorious and lucid interpreta- 
tion, and it was played with a most ex- 
emplary tone and digital competency. 





New York Symphony Orchestra, Wal- 
ter Damrosch (RCA Hour, WJZ and 
Blue Network, Jan. 14.) In a program 
earlier in the season Mr. Damrosch included 
Honegger’s “Pacific 231” which evoked pro 
and con arguments from his broadcast audi- 
ences. One of the adverse letters which 
clings to memory contained the suggestion 
that two locomotives be started from both 
coasts, bound east and west and on a single 
track. Its writer desired to place the com- 
poser on the cow catcher of one locomotive 
and have him retain this position until the 
two engines met. Others were more lenient 
And on the other hand many told of their 
enjoyment of the work. 

Because of this interest, the conductor 
presented the “Ode to the Panting Monster” 
once more and voiced his interest as to the 
effect a second hearing would have on his 
patrons. The orchestra most graphically 
played the controversial composition. More 
in the orthodox manner were excerpts from 
“Carmen,” Beethoven’s Polonaise for Strings 
and Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” 

Each number was given a reading in the 
best Damroschian style. And the entire pro- 
gram was played with magnificent tone 
Schuman’s “Traumerei” sent the listeners to 
bed in a mood conducive to pleasant slumber. 

At the close of the program, Mr. 
Damrosch spoke briefly of the first experi- 
mental broadcast of his contemplated Air 
Musical College, which will take place on 
Jan. 21. 





_Seiberling Singers (WEAF and Red 
Network, Jan. 10) The chorus furnished 


(Continued on page 13) 
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BELA ‘BARTOK €xXPLAINS 


And Throws a White Light on Several 
(ontemporartes 


By MAURICE HALPERSON 


ELA-BARTOK, the most famous 

of Hungarian neo-tonalists and, 
together with Zoltan Kodaly, the most 
distinguished representative of the 
ultra-modern trend in Hungarian mu- 
sical creation, was kind enough, in a 
recent interview, to explain in detail 
for the benefit of American music- 
lovers the basic ideas which underlie 
his own work and that of his associ- 
ates. And, such being the case, we 
will allow Mr. Bartok to speak—as he 


plays—for himself. 

“In my opinion, all the progressive music 
of our own day has in common two at- 
tributes which, however, are interlinked, so 
to speak, like cause and effect, and cannot 
he divorced from each other. The first at- 
tribute is a more or less radical turning 
away from the music of yesterday, in par- 
ticular that of the romanticists. The sec- 
ond attribute is the urge to approximate the 
musical styles of older periods. Hence, first 
there came weariness of the productions of 
the romantic period, and then, as a conse- 
quence of this weariness, a search for points 
of departure which represented the great- 
est possible contrast to those of the ro- 
mantic mode of expression. Half conscious- 
ly and half unconsciously, composers turned 
to the musical productions of older doys, 
which, in fact, represented an entire anti- 
thesis. 

“In this harking back to quite ancient 
musical styles, we again find that two dif- 
ferent methods of procedure are observed: 
either it reverts to olden peasant music as, 
for instance, is the case with the Hungarian 
composers of my own generation, and to 
Stravinsky’s works of his so-called Russian 
period. Or there is a reversion to the older 
art music—namely, the art music of the 
Eighteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. This 
trend we can observe—as is generally known 
—among the so-called neo-classicists, and 
notably in Stravinsky’s later works. 


Treasures of Melody 


“The Hungarian peasants as well as the 
other peasant populations of the Hungary 
of pre-War days—such as, for example, 
the Slovene and Rumanian peasants— 
possess an incredibly large musical treasure 
of folk melody. Hence a whole wonderful 
wealth of material was at our disposal by 
merely reaching out and taking it. It was 
material which, on the one hand, we could 
turn into short compositions by providing 
melodies with accompaniments, while on the 
other we could draw original inspiration 
from the same music. 

“It is true this ‘reaching out and taking’ 
was not altogether as simple as you might 
at first imagine. One must rememer that 
in the cities, among the so-called cultured 
classes, this incredibly vast treasure of folk 
music was entirely unknown; the fact that 
music of this kind existed was not even 
suspected. 

“Some twenty-five years ago a few quite 
young musicians—among them Kodaly and 
myself—began to turn their attention to the 
Hungarian peasant classes. An urge toward 
the unknown, a dim inkling that true folk 
music was only to be found among the 
peasant class, induced them to make their 
first superficial tests. Those first essays 
vielded rich and hitherto entirely unknown 
naterials. Encouraged by their success, they 
ilevoted themselves to the work of collecting 
with all seriousness, and in a perfected and 
systematic manner. 


Involved Much Toil 


“It would probably be difficult for the 
verage American music-lover to imagine 
the amount of toil and labor connected with 
ur work of collection. In order to secure 
musical material uninfluenced by urban 
culture, we had to travel to villages as far 
as possible removed from urban cultura’ 
entres and lines of communication. At 
that time there were stil] many villages of 
this type to he found in Hungary. 

“In order to obtain older songs, songs 
perhaps centuries old, we had to turn to 
Id people, old women in particular whom, 
quite naturally, it was difficult to get to 
sing. They were ashamed to sing for a 
strange gentleman; they were afraid that 
the other villagers would poke fun at them 
and laugh at them; they dreaded the phono- 


graph (in most cases we used the phono- 
graph in our work), since they had never 
before in their lives seen a monster of its 
kind. In a word, we had to live in the most 
wretched villages, under the most primitive 
conditions, so to say, and had to make 
friends of the peasants and win their con- 
fidence. 

“And this last, in particular, was not al- 
ways easy, for in previous times the peasant 
class had been too thoroughly exploited by 
the gentry, and, in consequence, were full 
of suspicion where those who appeared to 
belong fo this class were concerned. 

“Yet in spite of all this I must admit 
that our arduous labor in this field gave us 
greater pleasure than any other. Those days 
which I spent in the villages among the 
peasants were the happiest days of my life. 
One fact in this connection was of the great- 
est importance: it was of the utmost con- 
sequence to us that we had to do our col- 
lecting ourselves, and did not make the 
acquaintance of our melodic material in 
written or printed collections. 


Original Collecting 


“The melodies of a written or printed 
collection are in essence dead material. It 
is true—provided they are reliable—that 
they acquaint one with the folk melodies; 
yet one absolutely cannot penetrate into the 
real throbbing life of this music by means 
of them. In order really to feel the vitality 
of this music one must, so to speak, have 
lived it. And this is only possible when 
one comes to know it by direct contact with 


the peasants. 
“Ty . 
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ARIS, Dec. 27.—Before an au- 

dience of Hinter-European tra- 
veling salesmen, and their—technically 
—“fair” companions,—the Paris 
Grand Opera revived George Hiie’s 
“Le Miracle.” 

Americans can have no conception of the 
Paris audiences of the day. The Parisians 
cannot or will not support their public 
spectacles. The Opéra, the Opéra-Comique 
—any other halls where parterre seats cost 
more than a meal—are surrendered to the 
barabarian horde. “Barbarian” is used ad- 
visedly. Those hyphenated races which 
dribble over the edges of the Mother Con- 
tinent are in the majority. These are audi- 
ences that smell of trans-Caucasian sheep 
fairs and of strangely odoriferous beyond- 
the-Baltic trades. And of distant prosperous 
cities where society doesn’t wash its neck. 

They are friendly audiences, as friendly 
as a cage-full of monkeys. They have come 
to Paris yawning with ten generations of 
starvation of the good things of the earth. 





George Hue, Composer of “Le Miracle.” 


They listen with open mouths, not yet closed 
on their dinners. 

The Opera management consoles itself 
with the doubtful hope that their labor is 
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“In order to receive 
that powerful impres- 
sion of this music neces- 
Sary to exert a propor- 
tionate influence on our 
creation, it is not enough 
merely to learn the 
melodies. It is just as 
important, I might al- 
most say, to see and to 
know the environment 
in which these melodies 
have their being. One 
must have witnessed the 
peasants’ changes of 
feature when they sing; 
one must have taken 
part in their dance en- 
tertainments, weddings, 
Christmas festivities, 
and funerals, for on all 
these occasions quite 
special melodies, often 
characteristic in the 
highest degree, are sung. 

“I should, in fact, 
stress one point: in our 
case it was not a ques- 
tion of merely taking 
unique melodies in any 
which way, and then in- 
corporating them or 
fragments of them in 
our works, there to de- 
velop them according to 
the traditionally estab- 
lished custom. This 
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one of high propaganda. Assume, then, that 
the Grand Opera performs with more Ma- 
chiavellian than musical intent, and judge 
its artists only as politicians. For to judge 
them as musicians would be unkind. 

The only fair report of M. Hiie’s “Le 
Miracle” will be of the work and not of its 
abominable interpreters of the cast. When 
it is noted that the Grand Opéra orchestra, 
under the incorrigibly optimistic leadership 
of Phillipe Gaubert, is still a splendid sur- 
vival of the house’s great past, the only pos- 
sible exception to the Opéra’s mediocrity is 
made. It is an important exception. When 
Paris is prosperous again, the Grand Opéra 
may recover lost vocal glories; but if its 
orchestra deteriorates it will very likely be 
a generation before Paris opera can again 
be ranked with the great opera centers of 
the world. 

“Le Miracle” is worthy of a better re- 
vival than the Opéra, itself so badly in 
need of the same process, could give it. 


The Meyerbeer Pattern 


In form, it slightly transcends the Meyer- 
beer pattern, after which, with certain twen- 
tieth century improvements, it is cut. It is 
music ol the Berlioz-Meyerbeer lineage, 
showy and emphatic. Like the former’s, it 
has stretches of meaningful recitative which 
well up from the orchestra pit, full of vast 
purport or none at all, according to the 
willingness of the listener to lend literary 
significance to wordless sound. Like the 
latter’s, it has orchestral finds of a startling 
and usually loud and stunning nature, which 
give the score the qualities of excitement 
and adventure. 

The libretto, of MM. Gheusi and Merane, 
gives the composer good opportunities for 
the exercise of his gifts for musical con- 
trast. Its treats an apochryphal legend of 
Saint Anne, enemy of the cardinal sin of 
luxure. In the medieval Burgundy town 
patronned by this Saint lived a fifteenth 
century Monna Vanna whose charms, given 
as ransom, save the town from sack. The 
bishop vows a statue to Saint Anne, who 
is given official credit for “the miracle.” 

This lordly ignoring by heaven and its 
vicars of the true authorship of the miracle 
offends the beauty who paid for the town’s 
deliverance in any but mystic coin. She 
will, in a sensuous second act, seduce the 
young sculptor from his original designs 
for a draped and haloed virgin and unveil 
herself as model for a pagan nude, so that 
forever the townsfolk may unwittingly wor- 
ship its patriotic harlot. 


The third-act unveiling of this scan- 
dalous masterpiece will bring anathema on 
both artist and model. A fourth act will 
find the blasphemous lady in convent prison, 
sentenced to destroy the offending marble 
with her own hands or taste another seance 
of inquisitorial rack and wheel. And the 
fifth will show “The Miracle” (from whence 
the title) about to destroy her statue in the 
sculptor’s presence and that of the clergy 
and townsfolk. The lovely sinner is destroy- 
ed by divine and beatifying lightning, and 
the veil falling from the nude statue, it is 
discovered miraculously draped and haloed: 
Chorale. 

This final chorale is also M. Hiie’s agent 
for giving the whole opera a well-propor- 
tioned form; on the tour intervals—it is 
uttered in the beginning of the work, it re- 
curs in many metamorphoses during the 
three inner acts, and, to meet the funda- 
mental requirement of recapitulation, it 
crowns the very able crescendo which is 
kept alive during the whole process of the 
last act. 

The score steps over into the realm of 
genius in its second act, which, being a love- 
duet, cannot escape comparison with the 
same part of “Tristan and Isolde.” How- 
ever, being required here to set to music 
the peculiar sexo-psychic state of mind 
which is characteristic of religious mania 
and which brings about that stange conjunc- 
tion of exaltation and lust which all psychi- 
atrists have noted. M. Hite has managed 
an encounter of the chorale with the vari- 
ous musical symbols of amourousness which 
is profoundly moving. It is somewhat sug- 
gestive of the effect that Chopin gets when 
he uses a chorale as trio for one of his 
turbulent scherzos. 

Other incidents of the score may be sum- 
marily enumerated. In the third act is 
inserted the traditional ballet-divertissement. 
having for dramatic pretext the infiltration 
of a strolling gypsy band into the mob 
assembled for the unveiling. The numbers 
of the ballet are brilliant: the third, a bit 
of exhilarating toe-dancing in the violins 
over a grotesque tuba bass, would be a 
sure-fire encore number in the summer ré- 
pertoire of the Lewissohn Stadium or Ra- 
vinia Park. 

As a whole the opera could very success- 
fully figure in the répertoire of any opera 
company, as a fresh and fairly modern 
alternative to “Aida” or any one of the 
Meyerbeer operas. 





(Continued on page 25) 
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A FORTNIGHT ago on this page we had some- 
thing to say concerning conductors of our sym- 
phony orchestras. It was stated that one of the 
healthiest aspects of musical appreciation in this 
country was the growth of the symphony orchestra. 
We will have a good deal more to say on this subject 
and there will be published every week or two a 
feature article on prominent orchestras of the 
country. 

For the growth of these orchestras in the face of 
a good many economical difficulties, is astonishing. 
The Pacific Coast, for example, offers today a strik- 
ing spectacle as the orchestral field develops. The 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra, for instance, conducted 
by Karl Krueger, is but two years old. And yet the 
responsive enthusiasm of the public to the support 
of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra this season 
found expression in the subscription of eleven 
hundred season tickets. The orchestra almost always 
plays to capacity houses. And when one remembers 
that orchestral music is cultivated in the grade 
schools of Seattle with orchestras of over 1000 
players who later form the high school orchestras 
and prepare their programs with seventy minute 
daily rehearsals, it is evident that many of these 
young people are receiving an excellent introduction 
to the highest expression of musical art. 

There is something so direct and fundamental and 
compelling in the language of symphonic music that 
its recognition by educators, the growth of our great 
orchestras, and the present supremacy this type of 
music enjoys all augur a brilliant future for 
America’s perceptions and standards of musical ap- 
preciation. 


THE GENEROSITY OF DAMROSCH 


F the student of contemporary history were asked 
to name one characteristic which would best in- 
dicate the personality of Walter Damrosch, he could, 
perhaps, find no better single word than “generous.” 
Ever since this idealistic and practical musician first 
began to take an active part in the musical affairs 
of his adopted country, he has steadily been giving 
the best he had to offer, and how good that best is 
has been proved by uncounted visible and unseen 
audiences who still arise to call him blessed. 

To give young musicians their opportunity, to 
furnishing struggling composers a chance to be 
heard, to bring to this America typical examples of 
the new in European art, these are but a few of the 
means by which Mr. Damrosch’s generosity has been 
expressed. 

ith the development of radio into an instrument 
whereby virgin soil might be tilled and sown with 
fructifying culture, it was logical for Mr. Damrosch 
to apply himself to the task of scattering seed that 
is already springing up into a promising harvest. 
And as ning and advancing are synonomous 
terms with Mr. Damrosch, he is now expanding the 
principle of radio education to children and to those 
adults who retain enough of the essential child-en- 
thusiasm to learn. Democratic in its profoundest 
sense, Mr. Damrosch’s aim is to demolish the old 
superstition that music is something to be approached 
with fear and trembling by the layman, and to erect 
in the place thereof a fresh and invigorating 
knowledge that music is a thing of workable and 
work-a-day possibilities no more mysterious than the 
sun. 


IGMUND SPAETH, author, lecturer and New 

York music critic, is to be managing director 
of the newly formed Community Concerts Corpora- 
tion, in which nine of the leading musical bureaus 
of America have pooled their interests to bring the 
finest concerts into new territory. The manage- 
ments at present represented in the merger are the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Evans & Salter, Concert 
Management Arthur Judson, The Metropolitan Mu- 
sical Bureau, Haensel & Jones, Daniel Mayer, Inc., 
Loudon Charlton, Fortune Gallo, and Bogue and 
LaBerge. 


HE critical chains are off and we toss our hats 

over Gertrude Kappel’s American debut in the 
fine and thrilling performance of Tristan and Isolde 
at the Metropolitan Opera House last Monday 
evening. 
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BEFRIENDING THE FRIENDS 


IE-CRUST and promises are material and 

mental substances that have too long held the 
monopoly of manufacture for purposes of ultimate 
breaking. To them may now be added a rule which 
is about to receive as much honor in the breach as 
in observance. 

If newspapers did not fortify themselves with rul- 
ings that appeals for funds must never receive of- 
ficial sanction, no matter how sympathetic editors 
might be at heart, there is not a newspaper in the 
country but would face the alternative of filling its 
columns with endorsations of enterprises in place of 
the news for which readers rightfully clamor. 

On occasion, however, even the best laid rules 
and fortifications of editorial mice and men may be 
knocked galley west ; and as this has happened there 
is pleasure in reproducing part of a communication 
addressed to members of the Society of the Friends 
of Music by Harriet Lanier, the Society’s president. 
After speaking of the Friends’ “pressing need of 
money,” Mrs. Lanier explains the situation as fol- 
lows: : 


: 
= 


We do not ask for an inordinate amount. In fact, the 
amount is comparatively small. It is impossible, with a 
chorus of 100 singers to maintain, and the necessary orchestra 
and soloists needed to carry out the highly specialized and 
beautifully prepared work of the Friends of Music, to support 
it by the receipts from the small hall, which is suited to 
these forces. ith one concert only for each program, the 
amount taken in at these concerts cannot in any way reach 
the amount required. With io perfection of artistic 
attainment, mew needs arise; and these new needs mean 
growth. 

The chorus should be enlarged to 250 members in order 
to give two large choral works yearly, while for the Town 
Hall perfomances the chorus should be divided in half and 
share in this way the remaining choral concerts, enabling 
the chorus to become of the highest _—_ perfection. 
The work that is done now is very, very fine; but it can and 
must accomplish even greater things. With an assured 
guaranty of $1000 each from 100 guarantors, the Friends of 
Music could give to the city it loves and cherishes, but 
which so far has shown so little desire to cherish it, a 
chorus of unparalleled excellence. 

What has been accomplished under Artur Bodanzky’s 
direction and Stephen Townsend’s choral training needs no 
comment. We have kept our promise of accomplishment to 
those who have long and patiently aided us. We have given 
quality and shall continue to give it. r 

The deficit last year was smaller than in the past, for 
which we are profoundly thankful to our supporters; but 
we must be helped to expand and grow. It is the legitimate 
outcome of the work. 


HE tragedy of the season: “Goetterdammer- 

rung with Kappel at the Metropolitan and the 
season’s first appearance of Toscanini in Carnegie 
Hall—both on next Thursday evening. 


To be: 


—Entertaining and 
cover to cover. 

—Incorruptible in reading matter and trust- 
worthy in advertising. 

—Accurate in the presentation of facts and 
unbiased and authoritative in the expression 
of opinion. 

—Fearless and uncompromising without being 
intolerant. 

—Patriotic without being provincial. 

—Hospitable to all honest criticism, favorable 
or adverse. 

THESE ARE THE AIMS 
AND PRINCIPLES 
OF MUSICAL AMERICA 
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A T Maurice Ravel’s concert (it’s a grand com- 
poser that can stand up well under an evening 
of his own music) . . . Clarence Mackay, papa-in- 
law of Irving Berlin, the great composer ... in the 
same box with Uncle Tom Damrosch and Mrs. 
Carrington, one of the American Opera angels ... 
Abie Chasins, the boy composer, with 24 or 48 pre- 
ludes for the piano off the press next month... 
was there... also Greta Torpadie who can sing 
all the marks any composer can put on paper ... and 
usually does. Where was Lisa Roma? 

Hatty Lanier wants $100,000 for her Fiends of 
Music ... and she deserves it. ... 


A wey time the story’s true ... Andres Segovia, 
the great guitarist, and his manager, the astute 
Mr. F. C. Coppicus, wandered over to a palatial 
Fifth Avenue Mansion some days ago for a private 
recital ... a genial butler escorted them to a coat 
room... some say the kitchen... and remarked 
“make yourself at home, gentlemen, the rest of the 
boys will be down in a minute” ... profuse apologies 
and after the concert the gentlemen rode home in the 
lady’s private car ... P. S. The Jazz Band also 
played Segovia, a charming gentleman and a 
genuine genius, subscribes to a clipping bureau . . 
and has several mountains of items . . . most of them 
about Segovia, a thriving Spanish town which gets 
in the news. 

Obituary notice: The blonde diva from Vienna 
sang the title role in Carmen the other night ... the 
press boys held a barbecue next day ... American 
Opera stock rose 17 points. ... 


T the excellent “Tristan” last Monday . . . at 8 
P.M. Billy Guard threw all the deadbeats out 

of the house ... at 9 P. M. they were all in again. 
Otto Kahn and wife met Emil Ludvig (the author 
who tells us what makes great men tick) when the 
Majestic docked. Emil is staying with Otto... 
old friends they were on the Continent. ... Cobina 
Wright had the folks in to meet Ravel last Sunday 
night (we know an elevator man in the Bush Build- 
ing who hasn’t met Ravel) ... the Otto Kahns trot- 
ted out their house guest ... Emil Ludvig ... who 
didn't like Cobina’s dusky singers ... there was hot 
Chianti and English beer ... we hear the sons of 
the Fatherland are a little hotsy-totsy because Ludvig 
wrote a fine book on Napoleon who, from all ac- 
counts, was not a German. 
ia it’s a pair of long white kid gloves it’s Alma 

Gluck ... Victor Labunski, the pianist; here to 
look over the ground and to teach in Nashville, 
Tenn., next season, always cries over sad cinemas 
... Hans Sachs Whitehill and Mrs. Whitehill threw 
a small party last Sunday ... rated Grade AAA 
double plus by this department ... with huge straw- 
berries in cream from “Charles” ... Jules Daiber 

. and other delicacies. Segovia, between concerts 
(nine public and private appearances for his first 
week here) managed to drink a cup of tea the other 
day with Mrs. Joe Szigeti, Kurt Schindler, Blanche 
Knopf and a couple of dim luminaries. 

Louis Hasselmans was the conductor of Carmen 
the other night but someone set the brakes before 
the train started. 


C HARLEY WAGNER, the manager, just had an argu- 
ment with Mary Garden over a contract ... a wire went 
West ...a long silence... then came a Chicago telegram 
signed Garden ... “Dammit Have It Your Own Way’... 
Managers usually do... the Alexander Tansmans recently 
spent a day with Charlie Chaplin in Hollywood and had a 
private pre-view of “The Circus” in Chaplin’s home... 
the big fat clown in Charlie’s picture is “Henry,” ye well 
known restaurateur of Hollywood Boulevard ... the circus 
magician with drooping moustaches is Chaplin’s secretary. .. 
two civilians were seen among the pianists on Fifth Avenue 
last week ... on Wednesday the Flonzaley quartet, in the 
midst of a crowded season, generously donated their services 
in Adolph Lewisohn’s home, 881 Fifth Avenue, for the 
benefit of the Greenwich Village Settlement Music School 
... the next season will be the Flonzaley’s last ... also their 
25th anniversary. . . . Marion Talley is to be managed by 
George Engles . . Florence Easton’s son, Jack MacLennan, 
played a wild college lad in Mirrors, a ‘New York play 
which opened last Wednesday. 

UR sense of delicacy prompts us to print this in six point. 

The eminent Sir Thomas Beecham, guest conductor from 

London, had a horrible accident om the Carnegie Hall stand 

during his debut appearance . . this gentleman is excep- 

tionally animated in all his gestures . . and just before 

the intermission By Jove if one of his braces didn’t break . . 

the titled Bond Street raiment lost its classic lines for a 

few moments while Sir Thomas retired gracefully sidewise 

from the scene . . 

For their operatic benefit performance the Florence Crit- 
tenton League (devoted to the interests of unfortunate 
women) wisely chose Faust as their object lesson . . . with 
an all star cast. 

At any rate all the vocal maestros in town attend the 
American Opera Company’s performances. 

Hollister Noble. 
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Dear Musical America; 
T is from an imp in Cincinnati that I 
have received the following account of 
one of the latest advancements in the realm 
of science: Frank Y. 
Grayson, famous editor 
of the sports page and 
more recently author oi 
special articles of the 
cultural life of the city, had heard so much 
about “what folks got on their radio sets, 
that he bought one for Christmas, thus 
thinking to provide himself with home re- 
creation from his work in the Times-Star 
newspaper activities. y : 
The new receiver was duly installed in 
his home in Terrace Park, a suburb of this 
city. He looked through the radio programs 
and decided he would try to tune-in the 
Crosley WLW station, which was present- 
ing a program of African music. A turn 
of the dial and then music—but not more 
than a few bars had been heard of the 
African tom-toms, when Frank Grayson's 
attention was attracted just outside of his 
window. There, on his lawn were five large 
elephants. He called to his family to find 
out if they, too, saw what he was looking 
at. They did. Truly, there were elephants 
and not of the pink variety either. He 
donned his hat and coat and went outside to 
further observe the miracle, as he thought, 
and when the herd went down the lawn, he 
followed. After a short time, the herd 
stopped at a large barn. Inquiry brought the 
information that the elephants belonged to 
the Robinson’s Circus and were wintering 
near his home. The elephants are used in 
the winter to do farm chores. 
Grayson is now a firm believer in radio 
and is constantly tuning to California and 
Florida stations in the hope of seeing bathing 
beauties on his lawn. 


Television Is 
Anticipated by 
Expert Radioist 


x * * 


HE Guild Theater is a sociable one. 

Within its highly decorative Spanish 
confines, audiences gather to witness the 
admirable productions of 
the Guild, itself, or to 
hear an occasional fine 
concert. What goes on 
on the stage is para- 
mount. Of course, while the lights are low, 
but once the auditorium regains its between- 
acts brightness, the audience cranes its neck 
to look at itself. More than that, it roams 
up and down aisles greeting itself and ex- 
changirg comments on this and that with 
other of its members. 

The intimate atmosphere of the theater 
is conducive to this neighborly visiting. But 
the seats are not! Now is the time to in- 
stigate a reform. Let’s make our slogan 
“Non-collapsible seats for the Guild 
Theater !” 

Really, it’s worse than a folding bed, be- 
cause one can always keep one’s mind on a 
folding bed, and judge its vagaries to the 
minute; but it is so easy to forget the 
idiosyncrasies of the tricky seats in the 
Guild Theater. After remaining seated for 
a half-hour, with the chair put in its proper 
place, how can one be expected to recollect 
that the seat will fly up like a jack-in-the- 
box, making a sickening “plop,” the moment 
one’s weight is off of it? 

A distinguished doctor of no great avoir- 
dupois sees down the way a woman of his 
acquaintance, whose husband has deserted 
her for a moment, probably to visit the 
charming lady from Hungary who sits a 
few rows behind. The doctor, arising, is 
disconcerted from the very first—his seat 
folds up under him with that resounding 
smack, and he discomposedly makes his way 
down the aisle, unsettled in mind, all re- 
membrance of his intended brilliant remarks 
to the lady flown to the four winds. 

A chatty music critic wanders up and 
down the aisle, greeting, on an average, the 
occupants of aisle seats in every other row. 
He stops to air his views; a series of plops 
marks his progress. Nothing can phase him, 
but his noisy pilgrimage disturbs the other 
conservations in his vicinity. 

Another valid reason for this reform is 
that these sly seats put at a disadvantage 
every early leaver. He who sneaks out of 
the Guild Theater before the appointed hour 
is inevitably detected. He is also likely to 
be slapped in his retreat 


He Who Gets 
Slapped Is He 
Who Quits Early 


* * & 


HEN I heard, from various sources, 
that Paderewski, for the first time in 
a quarter of a century, had started on a 


transcontinental t our 
Culinary Skill without his famous old 
Is Well Blended colored Pullman chef, 
With Piano Art James Copper. I was 
immediately inspired to 


sit down and type off for you a long story, 
filled with “human interest” and a suspicion 
»t heart-throb. But the story I have stolen 
from George Engles’ publicity service so far 
surpasses my own feeble effort that I gave up 
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in despair, and present the following, prov- 
ing that canned goods are sometimes 
superior to fresh fruit: : 

Copper, at the age of seventy-three, is 
retiring. His wire to Paderewski—‘“I am 
so sorry I cannot fill my usual place. Last 
week I was seventy-three years old”,— 
heralded the beginning of a new era for him. 
He has abandoned‘ life on the steel rails at 
last and intends to settle down to a station- 
ary existence somewhere in Chicago. His 
last regal gesture as “King of Cuisine” for 
the great statesman-pianist is the appoint- 
ment of his own successor. He has recom- 
mended that his culinary laurels be placed 
on the head of a younger colored chef, 
James Davis, and Paderewski has accepted 
his choice. 

For fifteen transcontinental tours Copper 
has reigned over the kitchen of Paderewski’s 
private car. There was an understanding 
with the Pullman Company that the pianist’s 
favorite chef should be assigned to him 
whenever he was on tour in this country. 
Copper surrounded his position with great 
dignity and maintained the attitude of an 
artist toward his work, The tale is told 
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of how after a particularly good meal 
Paderewski said to the waiter: 

“Please tell Mr. Copper that the meat was 
excellent, the salad marvellous, and the 
pastry better than ever before.” 

When the waiter returned Paderewski 
asked how Mr. Copper had received his 
praise, 

“He said,” announced the waiter, “I thank 
Mr. Paderewski and tell him that the soup 
was good too.” 

There was a memorable encounter with 
tramps in California in which Copper came 
off victorious. The generous hearted 
Paderewski had instructed him that no 
tramp was to be turned away without a meal 
during the time the car was sidetracked. 
The news spread like wildfire among the 
knights of the road, and dozens began to 
appear. Finally Copper protested he would 
have no time to cook for his master if the 
free meal service for tramps continued. So 
Paderewski told him to give each fifty cents 
in lieu of food. From dozens the number 
of tramp visitors overnight jumped up to 
scores, They swarmed about the car until 
it seemed to be in a state of siege. The 


Photo by Peter A. Juley & Son from a painting by Chandler Ross 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY 
Rosa Ponselle, Who Celebrates Her Latest Birthday and Many Recent Operatic 


Triumphs This Season. 


The Birthday Occurs Only Once, on Jan. 23; the 


Opera Chariots Roll Up to the Metropolitan, Laden With Fresh Victories, 
Every Few Nights. 
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fifty cent pieces gave out, but the tramps 
hung on. In desperation Copper took mat- 
ters into his own hands. With a rolling 
pin in one hand and a frying pan in the 
other he plunged at the mob and in true 
movie style fought them singlehanded. The 
tramps beat a hasty retreat. 

Copper made his last tour with Paderewski 
two years ago. At that time, when a re- 
porter who was unable to find Paderewski 
tried to get some material from the chef, 
what he got was: 

“I too am a great man. He would not be 
able to play so well if I did not look after 
his food so well.” 

** * 


P LATO’S famous Utopia has a modern 
rival in the “perfect state,” conceived 
by one of today’s greatest admirers of 
science, Walter Dam- 
rosch. It was quite by ac- 
cident that I learned of 
it. We were talking 
. about radio, one of the 
New York conductor’s favorite topics, and 
about the enormous progress of science. 

“Who says there are no more frontiers?” 
demanded Mr. Damrosch as fiercely as his 
gentle nature and suave tongue would per- 
mit. 

“Why, mark you, someday we shall all 
have little motors strapped around our mid- 
dies, and go soaring through the air as 
gracefully and easily as birds. Houses will 
all have little balconies built on them, and 
when we see a friend, we will literally ‘drop 
in’ to call. There will be no more sky- 
scrapers, and everybody will live in the 
country. No more subways—but you can 
see the advantages yourself. There are a 
thousand things which would be revolution- 
ized. Whenever you find the machine which 
can do the trick, come to me, and I'll help 
you with the details!” 


* * & 


“Let’s All Fly” 
Hints Damrosch 


66 IFTY thousand pengoes” is not the 
beginning of a quotation from 


Homer. It is the sum total of a gift in 
coin of the realm to 
Giving, Versus Ernst von Dohnanyi 


from his paternal Hun- 
garian government and, 
according to my banker, 
figures to something like $8750. It is in 
recognition of Mr. Dohnanyi’s thirty years 
of artistic activity as composer and pianist. 
But the chief significance to us is that this 
small Slavic nation should see fit to recog- 
nize its musicians with such a heartfelt and 
substantial token, while we are still so 
backward that our government recognizes 
and assists the musician not at all, except 
by proxy with the carefully sequestered 
funds of the generous Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, which our Treasury De- 
partment disburses with the grand gesture. 
* * * 


Le Beau Geste 


O doubt about it,.Mme. Jeritza’s Carmen 

at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
Friday night was far below the high stand- 
ard this great artist has 
set for herself, and I want 
to congratulate the press 
gang for being frank 
; enough to say so. I en- 
tirely agree with you that the stately Elsa, 
the majestic Elisabeth, the regal Turandot, 
the appealing Sieglinde, and the radiant 
Tosca was miscast as the Spanish gypsy— 
in appearance and personality as well as in 
voice (the rdle, you will recall is written for 
a mezzo and not for a soprano who can 
shout the high C’s of “Turandot”). 

However, I want to send this warning to 
several of the boys who siezed this op- 
portunity to be funny. I cannot tolerate the 
“smart Alex” school of criticism, nor do I 
believe your readers enjoy “wise cracks” 
at the expense of their favorites—and Mme. 
Jeritza is certainly one of them. A specially 
warm reception will be given such writers 
when they finally arrive at my headquarters 
to spend the balance of eternity. 

If Mme. Jeritza was asked to sing Carmen 
by the management of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and did it to the best of her 
ability, let us admit that this best did not 
measure up to standard but let us do it in 
a dignified and gentlemanly manner. Every 
artist has her limitations and if Carmen is 
beyond Mme. Jeritza’s, say so in a way that 
is in keeping with the conventions of polite 
society—and remember that one unfortunate 
role does not affect the standing of an artist 
who is such a great singing artist. Caruso, 
Melba, Patti and the rest of them survived 
their humorous similar experiences. 


About Jeritza 
and Her Singing 
in Bizet’s Opera 


Remember yours, 


Week: 
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Three Free Scholarships!!! 


At last an opportunity to receive personal instruction 
under this great and celebrated Artist 


Classes necessarily limited Write at once for full particulars 


Management: HORNER-WITTE CONCERT BUREAU 
3000 Troost Avenue ------- Kansas City, Missouri 
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League to Give 
American Works 


Five Native Composers Will Be Rep- 
resented on Program in 
February 


Five American composers will be repre- 
sented on the third program of the League 
of Composers on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
12, in the Guild Theatre. They are Marion 
Bauer, Marc Blitzstein, Richard Hammond, 
Roy Harris, and Quinto Maganini. 

Miss Bauer’s latest work is a string quar- 
tet, which was finished last summer at Cos 
Cob, Conn., and at the Macdowell Colony 
at Peterboro. It is in three moyements. 

Mr. Harris, who is now abroad on a 
Guggenheim fellowship, has contributed a 
Sextet in four movements for strings, 
clarinet, and piano. This was composed in 
Paris in the winter of 1926, and first per- 
formed there on May 6, 1927, by the So- 
ciete Musicale Independante, with the Roth 
Quartet of Berlin and Nadia Boulanger at 
the piano. a 

Mr. Maganini, the winner of the 1927 
Pulitzer Prize, has written a Sonata for 
flute and piano which was completed at 
Fontainebleau last July. This will be its first 
performance. According to the composer, 
it is “entirely on a basis of ‘ear’ reactions 
rather than any intellectual or cerebral 
process.’ 

Mr. Blitzstein, a young composer-pianist, 
has just returned from Europe. He studied 
with Nadia Boulanger in Paris and with 
Arnold Schonberg in Vienna. He is rep- 
resented by a piano sonata. 

Mr. Hammond’s “Voyage to the East,” 
a setting of Amy Lowell’s poem, was done 
by the League last March. He will have 
two songs on this season’s program. 





Artists in Cleveland 
Engaged for Concerts 


Institute Musicians Will Give Pro- 
grams in February 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 18.—Beryl Rubinstein, 
pianist of the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
and Andre de Ribaupierre, violinist of the 
same school, will give a subscription recital 
in the home of Mrs. Charles C. Hickox on 
Feb. 7, as one of a series of Tuesday after- 
noon musicales. 

Mr. Rubinstein will give an all-Beethoven 
Program on Feb. 8 in the comparative arts 
course at the Institute. 

x * * 

The Ribaupierre Quartet will present a 
program of chamber music on Feb. 13, a3 
one of the series of programs given by the 
Cleveland Chamber Music Society. 

. 

Arthur Loesser, pianist of the Institute, 
will appear with the Ribaupierre Quartet on 
Feb. 13 

The Ribaupierre Quartet will give an all 
3rahms program on Feb. 17 in the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. 





Artists from the Klibansky Studio are 
actively engaged. Emma Canada gave a 
recital in Jackson, Tenn. Dec. 2. Cyril 
Pitts and Thomas Muir appeared at the 
Capitol Theatre during the week starting 
Dec. 11. Margaret Miller Zinke has been 
engaged with the “Desert Song” company 
at the Imperial Theatre in New York. 
Vivian Hart is appearing in Keith theatres. 
Lettice Howell, is in the leading role with 
“My Maryland” company in Columbus. 
Irene Taylor sang at the Women’s Club in 
Boston and at the Allston Club. William 
Weigle was heard in Boston on Dec. 7. 
Ruth Agee, Katherine Kent and Edna May 
Hamilton continue to appear on a vaude- 
ville tour. Fannie Block sang in Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., Dec. 6. Mr. Klibansky will 
a master classes in Detroit, beginning 
the first of the year. 
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THE OLD MASTERS TRIO. 


HE Old Masters Trio, organized several 

years ago by Ella Mackus-Behr, pianist 
and teacher, is scheduled to make its first 
appearance of the season in Steinway Hall, 
Saturday evening, Jan. Mme. Behr is 
pianist in this trio, Hans Lange is violinist, 
and Leo Schulz, ’cellist. These musicians, 


believing that the greatest musical truths 
have been uttered by the old masters, bring 
forth each year a series of programs which 
reveal anew the beauties of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Bach, Haydn and other writers of 
the ‘ ‘golden age” of music. The trio is popular 
with chamber music lovers in New York City. 





Programs Heard by Radio Listeners 


(Continued from page 8, 

some beautiful examples of a cappella sing- 
ing. This most exacting test demonstrated 
that the seiberlingers are musicianly dis- 
pensers of music. Besides maintaining a fine 
tonal balance, they gave ample evidence of 
perfected ensemble work. Commendable 
also was the fact that their songs began and 
ended in the same key. Sir Edward Ger- 
man’s “London Town” and John Barnes 
Wells’ “Thumbmarks” were sung unaccom- 
panied. 

A musical setting by Sigmund Spaeth of 
“Jabberwocky” did not fare so well. The 
music did not capture the spirit of Lewis 
Carroll’ s delicious poem, except in the part 
“and with its head he went galumphing 
back.” And as it was sung, one would not 
have gleaned much of the text unless he 
knew it. 

George Meader was the promised soloist, 
but James Melton was the actual one. This 
tenor sang Godard’s Berceuse very artistical- 
ly with a vocal quality not unreminiscent of 
an Irish singer who enjoys some measure of 
fame. 

The orchestra was not good. Different 
pitches were apparently used for tuning the 
strings . . and the brass choir was iust 
that. 

Choir Invisible (WOR, Jan. 10) This 
feature is recommended to those weary per- 
sons who desire a candle-light hour of mu- 
sic, and are too indolent to indulge in any 
cerebral exertions. The period might also 
serve as a memory contest for those music 
lovers who are versed in the “semi-classi- 
cal” category of song literature. For it is 
one of the few regular broadcast presenta- 
tions that wends its way through an hour’s 
program without benefit (?) of announce- 
ments. 

The most soothing of the Choir’s con- 
tributions was “The Sweetest Story Ever 
Told” which was heard as a contralto solo 
with the male ensemble for a background. 
Worthy of mention also was the male quar- 
tet’s rendition of “Annie Laurie.” But its 
labors in “Standin’ in de Need o’ Prayer” 
were not so successful. The fervent spirit 
was never completely caught, and the rendi- 
tion was too Nordic to be effective. 

A well mannered and sweet toned or- 
chestra was an important part of the hour’s 
music makers. 

Louis A. Whitten’s voice unobtrusively 
interspersed homely little spoken sentiments 
which aided in creating the fire-place at- 
mosphere. 

Charles Premmac and French Trio 
(WOR, Jan. 13). This petit musicale was 
devoted entirely to Gallic compositions. Mr. 
Fremmac, a French tenor, was naturally ef- 
fective in his native songs. Possessing a 
voice of exquisite timbre he is well schooled 
in its use, and his singing was graced with 
style and artistic phrasing. Particularly 
charming was “La Coeur de m’Ami,” 

The trio, consisting of violin, flute and 
harp, contributed its quota of enjoyment to 
the general excellence of the recital. Its 
delineation of Drigo’s Valse Bluette was not 
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wanting either in ensemble work or tonal 
balance. The latter desirable characteristic, 
however, was disturbed by the harp ac- 
companiment to the soloist’s voice on one 
occasion when the harpist waxed too en- 
thusiastic. 

Commodore Ensemble (WOR Jan. 15) 
This orchestra, giving Hotel Commodore 
dinner-concerts which are broadcast regular- 
ly, is worth listening to. Though not large, 
it achieves ample sonority through its well 
chosen membership and is aided in fullness 
by the organ. Bernard Levitow, conductor, 
shows sound musicianship in his program 
constructions, and in the admirable direction. 
Incidental and ad lib obligatti are furnished 
by the canaries domiciled in the hotel’s 
lobby. While never in the key, their trills 
and runs do not disturb, and at times are 
most beguiling. 
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St. Louis Favors 
Art of Molinari 


Leader Sustains Good Opinions 
Aroused by His Initial 
Appearances 


St. Louris, Jan. 18—Orchestral enthu- 
siasts were again offered a fine selection at 
the ninth pair of St. Louis Symphony con- 
certs with Bernardino Molinari as guest 
conductor. 

The second movement of Mr. Molinari’s 
transcription of “Summer” from “The Four 
Seasons” by Vivaldi, with organ and cem- 
balo, was a fine introductory number. The 
remainder of the program included a first 
time hearing of Zandonai’s “Serenade Mede- 
viale,” with a beautiful ‘cello solo by Max 
Steindel; “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks” by Strauss, and a magnetic reading 
of “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” by Dukas. 
Audiences were again loud (and noisy) in 
oo acclaim of conductor and orchestra 
alike. 

The soloist was Cecilia Hansen, violin- 
ist, making her début here in Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto, which she played with such finesse 
and musicianship as to arouse unanimous 
praise. Great beauty of tone was found in 
the lovely second movement, and for the 
entire work Mr. Molinari provided an ac- 
companiment of great artistry. 


Liebling Recital 


George Liebling appeared in a piano re- 
cital on Thursday evening in Sheldon Audi- 
torium. His program was of a nature to 
demand the best in technic and expression. 
It contained the “Waldstein” sonata by 
Beethoven, “Don Juan” Fantasy, Mozart- 
Liszt: Sonata. Op. 35, Chopin, and the 
Second “Hungarian” Rhapsody by Liszt. 
There was a capacity audience. 

Susan L. Cost. 





Juilliard Orchestra Gives Concert 


The Juilliard School of Music announced 
the first concert of the orchestra class of 
the Graduate School, of which Albert 
Stoessel is conductor, for Sunday evening, 
Jan. 16, in Bngineering Auditorium. 
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= TULSA 
“Lawrence Tibbett was given a great ovation | “Voice students need not inquire from whom 
by an audience that ended Thanksgiving Day Tibbett learned his art. It is genius; he built T 
by packing the theatre from the front box | it from within himself.’—Sun-Telegraph, 
to the furthermost chair in the rear.”—Tribune, November 18, 1927. 7 
November 25, 1927. i 
Tt FES : 
| DENVER 
FRESNO 


x PITTSBURGH 


DETROIT 


“Revealed a power of emotional projection 


which easily explains his success at the Metro- 
politan and promises for him a future of dizzy 
triumphs.”—Times, November 4, 1927. 


“He lives his songs, moving his audience almost 
to tears with the golden beauty of his voice. 


“Tibbett gives that rare thing which we al- 
ways are in search of—the perfect recital. . . 
As an interpreter of songs, he is without a peer 


in the concert field. It was the most 
pleasing recital that will be heard in Denver 
for many a day. 

“His program appeals equally to the musical 
layman as well as the connoisseur. Lawrence 


—Fresno Bee, October 14, 1927. 

PEORIA 
“A packed house greeted Mr. Lawrence Tib- 
bett as he presented his concert at the Shrine 
Temple last evening, in fact, so great was the 
demand for seats that chairs were arranged 
upon the stage and in every available vacant 
nook and cranny of the vast auditorium. Sev- 
eral hundred people were turned away dis- 


SEATTLE 
“Mr. Tibbett’s purity of tone was gratifying ; 
in a voice of such power. His diction is per- Tibbett—singer, actor, program builder—we 
fect. Briefly, he has everything that a great salute you!”—News, November 1, 1927. 
singer should have.”—Times, October 18, 1927. ; 7 
SAN FRANCISCO 


appointed, their hopes of hearing the celebrated SPOKANE “The audience gave him the most sustained 
rae gr ——. a a, Head je nine “At no time has a concert artist been so en- ath once any artist has had here this season. 
1927 Or tickets. —iranscrips, Syovembe ’ thusiastically received here. . His delicate —Chronicle, December 3, 1927. 
: shading and sustained tonal expressions . , = 
NEW YORK marked a new beauty in singing for Spokane OAKLAND 
> ‘ ‘ : ie .“’—Chronicle, October 24, 1927. “y ial : ; sa ie 
“Song recitals by this admirable singer are audiences. —Chromcle ; A new star in the constellation of recitalists 


wont to bring him the support of large and 
enthusiastic audiences, and the one of last even- 
ing was no exception to the rule. His diction 
was a model for young singers. His singing of 
his various numbers was heard with intense 
interest by his hearers.”—Sun, November 14, 


1927. 

WASHINGTON 
“Tibbett in songs is an experience that should 
not be missed.”—Times, November 19, 1927. 


flashed across our horizon last evening in the 
person of Lawrence Tibbett. 

“He can swing a single tone through a sur- 
prising range of meaning, recount a biography : 
in a phrase; tell the history of man in a song. 
There is such a feeling of life engendered by 
his singing, of real, warm, pulsating, tragic or 
happy life, that the listener straightens up at 
the end of a song with the belief that he has 
been through an emotional experience all his 
own.”—Oakland Tribune, November 29, 1927. 


PORTLAND 
“One of the most delightful programs we have 
heard in some time and with which Tibbett 
won an irrevocable place in Portland.’—News, 
October 25, 1927. 


LOS ANGELES 


“The concert resolved itself into a series of 
ovations.”—Record, December 7, 1927. 
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Bartok Discusses Musical Nationalism 


(Continued from page 9) 


would have been mere craftsmanship, and 
could have led to no new and unified style. 

“J should, in fact, stress one point: in our 
case it was not a question of merely taking 
unique melodies in any which way, and then 
incorporating them or fragments of them in 
our works, there to develop them accord- 
ing to the traditionally established custom. 

“What we had to do was to divine the 
spirit of this other to unknown music, and 
to make this spirit difficult to describe in 
words, the basis of our works. And just in 
order rightly to grasp the spirit of this 
music was it so supremely important for 
us to be able to carry on the collecting of 
these melodies ourselves, in person. It is 
impossible, as I have already said, to con- 
vey the spirit of this peasant music, which 
our works endeavor to reflect, by words. 
Yet I can speak somewhat more concrete- 
ly with regard to the creative influences 
which we owe to the peasant music in ques- 


tion. 
A Perfected Art 


“Before undertaking to do so, however, I 
should like to make one statement. Ac- 
cording to the way I feel, a genuine peasant 
melody of our land is a musical example 
of a perfected art. I consider it quite as 
much a masterpiece for instance, in minia- 
ture, as a Bach fugue or a Mozart sonata 
movement is a masterpiece in larger form. 

“A melody of the kind is a classic ex- 
ample of the expression of a musical 


appealing to the average musician or music- 
lover. For to the average musician the 
stereotype incidentals with which he already 
is acquainted are the main thing in every 
musical composition. He is only capable of 
enjoying these incidentals, and has no under- 
standing of the fundamentally essential. But 
in a peasant melody of the type under dis- 
cussion all that is incidental is entirely miss- 
ing—we have only what is fundamentally 
essential. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the average musician is not able to 
get more intimately in touch with it. 

“So agove all, from this music we could 
learn how best to employ terseness of ex- 
pression; to cultivate the utmost excision of 
all that is non-essential. And it was this 
very thing, after the excesive grandiloquence 
of the romantic period, which we thirsted 
to learn. 

“In so far as melody itself is concerned, 
we find in the music of Eastern Europe 
the most incredible variety. in the leading of 
the melodic lines as well as of available 
tonal modes. In them the most divergent 
of the old modes, for example, the Doric, 
Phrygian, Myxolydian, Aeolian, etc., are 
robustly alive. Furthermore, we find tonal 
modes oriental in their coloring (owing to 
augmented seconds) and—last but not least 
—a kind of Pentatonic mode. For the 
reader’s conveniece I have jotted down a 
few examples of these scales as they appear 
in Hungarian peasant melody. 

These six examples are listed below. | 
consider them important keys to some of the 
characteristics of my work. 


Fifth Is Different 


on our harmonic processes: that reciprocity 
of effect between tonic and dominant so 
familiar to us in older art music, here must 
give up much of its sovereignity. Other in- 
fluences affecting our harmony might also be 
mentioned, but I shall content myself with 
calling attention to one only. 

“The modal diminished seventh, especial- 
ly in pentatone melodies, takes on the 
character of a consonant interval. This fact, 
as early as 1905, led me to end a composi- 
tion in F sharp minor with the chord: F 
sharp—A—C sharp—E. Hence in this clos- 
ing chord the seventh figures as a conson- 
ant interval. At that time a close of this 
kind was something quite out of the or- 
dinary. Only in works of Debussy, of ap- 
proximately the same period, could a parallel 
case be found, namely the following clos- 
ing chord: A—C sharp—E—F sharp. It is 
true that at the time in question I was not 
as yet acquainted with these Debussy com- 
positions. 


“There are many similar harmonic in- 
spirations which we owe to the latent 
harmonies contained in this type of ours. 

“T must also mention the quite incredible 
rhythmic variety inherent in our peasant 
melodies. We find the utmost conceivable 
free rhythmic spontaneity in our parlando- 
rubato melodies. And even in the melodies 
with a fixed dance-rhythm the most curious 
rhythmic combinations are to be found. It 
therefore goes without saying that this cir- 
re pointed the way to altogether 
novel rhythmic possibilities for us. 


Homophonic Character 
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thought in its most conceivably concise will be noticed that the fifth degree gen- sat i 


Kokomo, Ind. 


i i ; “On the other hand, we found no counter- “8, Peru, Ind. 
form, with the avoidance of all that is su- erally does not play that dominant part puntal progressions in our present music “ 14, Huntington, W. Va. 
perfluous. It is true that this pitiless terse- which we can observe in the case of the fifth and perhaps it is due to this that our works. ps ag a N.Y. 
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The same sort of violinist that Josef Hofmann is a pianist.—Chicago Tribune t 

A warm, sensitive tone and beautiful treatment of phrase.—New York Times } 


An artist of distinguished musical taste and ability.—Chicago Daily Journal 
Exquisite tone, great feeling and brilliancy.—Philadelphia Public Ledger 
She is the peer of any living woman violinist.—Cincinnati Enquirer 
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Mme. Luboshutz is a member of the violin faculty of | 
The Curtis Institute of Music, where she teaches 
personally and gives individual lessons. 
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The. Musical Week in New York—The Jeritza Carmen 


(Continued from page 1) 
American 


dull a route, to the Opera Com- 
pany, what it has started to do in New 
York and, it may be expected, through the 
country. 

Our keen young colleague, Mr. William 
Spier, in last week’s issue, told of the 
numerous touches of the untraditional that 
went into the company’s production of 
Gounod’s “Faust” which opened its season 
at the Gallo Theater. Since then there have 
been added to its répertoire Puccini’s 
“Madame Butterfly” and (last Tuesday) 
Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro.” The 
last two are holdovers from the experi- 
mental season given here last Spring but all 
three, though “Faust” particularly, were 
striking examples of the charm and sweet 
reasonableness that may transform opera 
when it is treated with an effective dose of 
intelligence. 

The American Opera Company is of 
course committed to English translations of 
the originals and this is the primary gleam 
of intelligence in its program. Opera in a 
language people understand is naturally the 
only hope we in America have that we won't 
go on forever being satisfied with the old 
steel stencils. It ought to be obvious even 
to anyone not quite bright that the incom- 
parable absurdities of opera will never be 
swept away so long as audiences can’t tell 
they are absurd. 

At the Metropolitan, where “Faust,” for 
instance, is given in French (of a sort), 
the blandly unconscious comic relief that 
most of it becomes, would in all likelihood 
cause many an outburst of uncontrollable 
American laughter if it were done in English. 
But nobody understands why anybody on the 
stage is doing which, and therefore supposes 
it must be quite all right. 

At the American Opera Company’s 
“Faust” it seemed quite all right—or as 
much so as it could be, considering the im- 
perishably silly moments in the opera which 
are beyond all help—it seemed nearly quite 
all right because brains were used in forcing 
it to seem so. In a word, it’ was no longer 
a postcard “Faust,” but a stage story set 
forth in song by figures recognizable a good 
deal of the time as human beings. It was 
still, to be sure, a fairy story—the presence 
of Mephistopheles inescapably makes it that; 
but it was at least a tale that grownups 
could be interested in. 

And ‘the reason for this was that most of 
the hocus-pocus about Mephistopheles was 
left out, as distracting and childish (although 
all his music remained) and the performance 
concentrated on the idyl of Faust and Mar- 
guerite. For the first time in our experience 
this emerged as something lovely and touch- 
ing. It was handled with the utmost sim- 
plicity and naturalness and it obliterated for 
the moment completely from our mind the 
usual upholstered operatics. 

Besides the intelligence that went into the 
direction of the love story of Faust and 
Marguerite, which was no longer some kind 
of magical seduction of a papier mache in- 
nocent but the evocation of passion in a 
young girl’s heart, there were innumerable 
touches of reasonable but generally ignored 
stage business. Not the least of these was 
the handling of both principals and groups 
so that what they did was done in reference 
to one another and the action of moment to 
moment rather than in reference to the 
audience. 

A vital element in the success of the 
experiment was the English translation 
which was prepared by Robert A, Simon, a 
music critic and therefore someone aware 
how bad such affairs have often been in the 
past. Knowing the pitfalls of the job and 
resourceful and competent enough to evade 
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them, he managed an equivalent of the 

French of Barbier and Carré that had noth- 

ing to be ashamed of. It matched the music 

in simply expressed sentiment at important 

noments; it never gave one that apologetic ~ 
feeling in the pit of the stomach because of 

foolish hifalutin, and it appeared to be nearly 

always easily singable. 

The trouble with the American Opera 
Company and its performances just now is 
that it is unable to carry out its intentions 
toward the music of an opera as well as it 
does toward the action. You can teach 
singers (if you catch them young enough) 
how to be very passable actors but the gods 











os ae \ 
SO, 
Mr. Martinelli Takes a Bow at 
“Le Prophete.” 


have already given them voices, for better 
or for worse. 

_ These commendably youthful American 
singers haven’t so much to thank the gods 
for. And the lack of resonant acoustics in 
the theater they happened to be singing in 
made what gifts they had sound even more 
meagre than they really were. “Faust,” 
therefore, was pretty generally rather thin 
vocally. But one understands that the new 
company hasn’t all the money around loose 
in New York to play with and that the 
organization had to develope its own voices. 
Nonetheless, it has made a beginning that is 
highly interesting and, in the phraseology 
of that inveigling weekly, Variety, it offers 
a good show for the price. 

s * * 


“Carmen” in the New York Manner 
and a la mode de Jeritza 


If one had any doubts about what opera 
desperately needs (what the American Com- 
pany, in its small way, is trying to give it) 
they would swiftly have taken themselves 
off whilst listening to the new production 
of Bizet’s “Carmen” at the Metropolitan 
last week. It was opera in the customary 
New York manner, with the old steel sten- 
cils stamped on pretty much everything, 
from the first-act Seville crowd that gave 
you exactly the impression of a busy eve- 
ning at the Metropolitan, to Maria Jeritza 
herself, whose Carmen held as much reality 
as a prima donna. 

Here were the hallowed absurdities wink- 
ing at us with the old unconcern—The 
populace of Seville, the denizens of Lillas 
Pastia’s tavern, the smugglers of the moun- 


tains all anya a unanimous interest in 
e 


the audience or at least in Louis Hasselmans, 
the conductor. Cigarette girls with a fond- 
ness for unlighted cigarettes. Carmen 
making a first act getaway that a New 
Hampshire constable would have laughed at. 
Escamillo voicing his exploits to the crowd 
behind him, whom he didn’t even see. In a 
word, the kind of stage direction that would 
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make Mr. David Burton or Mr. Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic blink and that would make even Mr. 
David Belasco’s collar turn around his neck. 

But no one was mugenets to be bothered 
about such things, for here was Mme. 
Jeritza’s first disclosure to America of her 
notion, or notions, of Carmen which, how- 
ever, she had previously confided to the Vi- 
ennese. Like every other soprano and con- 
tralto on the operatic stage, we suppose, she 
has had Carmen in her system and now she 
bounced it out. 

It was the most restless and unflagging 
Carmen we have ever seen and, we believe, 
the most uninteresting. We never knew 
anyone else to work so hard and so inces- 
santly at it. There wasn’t a moment when 
Mme. Jeritza was still; if she was doing 
nothing else, she was trying all the grimaces 
she knew or could invent on a callous chorus. 
It held your attention with the fascination 
of a waterbug swimming upstream—and for 
just about as long. You made sure in a 
few moments that she was never going to 
get there and then you gazed at the scenery, 
which happened to be Urban’s and worth 
looking at. 

The Jeritza Carmen, as a fact, was nothing 
but a great, big, incorrigible hoyden having 
a heluva time with the boys. There wasn’t 
any harm in a carload of her fireless pas- 
sion. It sparkled like fireworks, but the 
kind of fireworks that won’t burn the 
children’s fingers. Of the darkly seductive 
impulses that move the real Carmen, of the 
essential evil, the wholly introvert passion 
that lie coiled within her, there wasn’t so 
much as a hint. It was all external, super- 
ficial; so much so that it made fools of 
both Don José and Escamillo but in a way 
that Bizet hadn’t thought of. 

Of course, Mme. Jeritza brought a num- 
ber of her little stunts to the rdle, as she 
was bound to. She did some of her singing 
with a cigarette dangling from her lips (but, 
like the rest of the girls, she didn’t care 
about smoking it.) She contrived a frowsy, 
brown-haired wig that could be conveniently 
tousled every so often without mishap. She 
managed to sing on her back on the top of 
a table. She whipped a dagger from her 
garter with speed—and the garter was where 
garters used to be. And so on and so on. 
Doubtless you get the idea of this Carmen. 

Of really far more interest was the Don 
José of Edward Johnson. He gave one the 
picture of a peculiarly youthful José, the 
sort who would readily succumb to the pas- 
sionate allure Carmen is supposed to bring to 
bear on him, And his acting held restrained 
and genuine suggestion; moreover, his 
French was admirable French, admirably 





enunciated. Lawrence Tibbett, the Escamillo, 
let his dramatic instincts run away with him 
and the music occasionally, but he was a tell- 
ing Toreador. Editha Fleischer, the Micaela, 
had her troubles with the pitch in the first 
act but conquered them later. And her 
Micaela was something more than the idiotic 
innocent she is usually made to appear. But 
her French, like that of Mme. Jeritza, was 
uncomfortable. Mr. Hasselmans was re- 
sponsible for a painfully conventional hand- 
ling of the music 





Ravel’s Concert 
(Continued from page 7) 





Canadians, the Hart House Quartet, that 
one decided to think about it again some 
time, perhaps, when someone else played it. 

Mr. Ravel, indeed, didn’t have the happiest 
introduction to the town. The Pro-Musica 
Society, which engineered the affair, picked 
the wrong place for it, on several counts. 
For one thing, the Gallo Theater was too 
small. People packed the stage, which was 
distracting to everyone and not the least so 
to Mr. Ravel himself;. and they stood up 
or even sat down on the floor in the back 
of the house, which was a little too con- 
ducive to irrelevant conversation. 





Kurt Schindler’s Classes 


URT SCHINDLER’S new classes in 
the survey of song literature will begin 
in the fourth week of January. This year’s 
first series of classes, which ended prior to 
the Christmas holidays, was devoted to 
modern German and French songs, and to 
continuation of the classic German lieder. 
With the first class of Tuesday morning, 
Jan. 24, Mr. Schindler will take up Russian 
song literature. Italian and Spanish songs 
will be dealt with on Thursday morning, 
Jan. 26. On Friday morning, Jan. 27, the 
study of German lieder will be continued, 
The classes will be held for nine weeks. 


Mr. Schindler gave the first of these 
courses last spring, when a number of 
prominent young ‘singers enlarged their 
répertoires under his instruction, of classic 
German lieder. Im the new series, Russian 
songs will be studied in English and Rus- 
sian. Italian and Spanish songs are those 
of older as well as modern times. The lieder 
studied will be chiefly that of Brahms and 
Hugo Wolf. A limited number of teachers 
are admitted as listeners to the Schindler 
courses which, however, are held primarily 
for concert singers and advanced students 
preparing for the concert stage. 
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FLORENCE TRUMBULL 


PIANIST 


Who will appear as soloist with DETROIT SYMPHONY, Detroit, Feb. 5 


Homestead News, Hot Springs, Va., Oct. 28, 
“The meteor of the evening was Miss 
Florence Trumbull, who captured at the outset. 
An artist of the grand manner. 
performer who thrills but does not exhaust. 
Charming personality in a great artist.” 


Homestead News, Oct. 8, says: 
bull has no superior in the Liszt “St. Francis 
Walking the Waves.” 


Covington Virginian of Nov. 10 says: 
Trumbull gives radiant performance.” 


Address 6557 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 
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YEHUDI—HAIL eAND “fAREWELL 


Prodi gy to 


EHUDI MENUHIN, the won- 
der-child of the ove > 

Dec. 12 played his way into the hearts 
of the wait _wadiente in Carnegie Hall 
and brought musical New York to its 
feet shouting and applauding, departs 
this week for San Francisco. There 
the Mayor and a delegation of dis- 
tinguished citizens will welcome him 
to his home city. On Jan. 22, in a 
concert especially arranged to take 
place on his eleventh birthday, he will 
appear before a throng of 12,500 in 
the Exposition Civic Auditorium, 
which accommodates a seated audience 
of 11,000 and has standing room for 
1,500. Space was sold out weeks in 
advance and hundreds of persons who 
clamored for tickets could not obtain 


them. 

So many weighty words have gone over 
the presses from the pens of sage critics, 
interviewers and editorial writers that I had 
begun to feel that Yehudi Menuhin was 
more of a curiosity of the genus prodigy 
than the very real little boy who had been 
one of my pupils in the theory course at 
the Institute of Musical Art two years ago. 
It was therefore with misgiving that I first 
accepted an invitation to luncheon In the 
absence of Mrs. Menuhin, who is still in 
the hospital following an operation, Mr. 
Menuhin was acting as able housekeeper 
in their apartment at the Hotel Colomal. 
He was busily preparing home-made soup, 
chicken and other delicacies. “We prefer 
to picnic for the sake of privacy,” he ex- 
plained. 


A Present From Mozart 


In the meantime, Yehudi, in his white 
silk blouse and short black velvet trousers, 
entertained me by showing his treasures in 
the living-room. ; 

“Mozart gave me that beautiful picture 
of himself,’ announced the cherubic lad, 
aged ten, directing my attention to the well- 
known picture of the boy Mozart tuning his 
violin. ey 

“Who gave it to you?” I asked, thinking 
I had misunderstood him. ar : 

“Mozart!” my small host insisted. Then 
he burst into a ripple of laughter. This 
was the same Yehudi as of yore, fun-loving 
and joyous. The realization came as a re- 
lief, International adulation had not spoiled 
him. 

Most of the photographs bore interesting 
inscriptions. That of his violin teacher car- 
ried the message: “To dear Yehudi, hoping 
that he will one day develop into a great 
artist—one who will prove to be not only 
the master but also the worthy servant of 
The Beautiful. With the love and admira- 
tion of his friend and teacher, Louis Per- 
singer.” 

That of Alfred Hertz was signed: “To 
dear Yehudi Menuhin in remembrance of the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto and the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, November 16, 1926, 
with sincere wishes for a great carriére.” 

Paul Paray, conductor of the Paris Sym- 
phony Orchestra, had written: “Pour Ye- 
hudi Menuhin a qui je dois une des plus 
pures emotions de ma vie (to whom I owe 
one of the purest emotions of my life), 
Paris, Fevrier 1927.” 

A photograph inscribed “To dear Yehudi, 
fiddler by the Grace of God, from his friend 
and admirer, Sam Franko,” prompted a 
question as to the verity of the statment 
that the playing of Mr. Franko’s “Irish 
Lament” for an encore at Yehudi’s recital 
was a surprise to the composer. 

“Yes, he had no idea that I would play 
it,” said the little violinist. “I- was sorry 
not to know where he was sitting. I wanted 
him to stand up for the applause. 


“Joy and Despair” 


_ “This is a good one,” I exclaimed, laugh- 
ing. Yehudi climbed up on a chair to see 
what I meant. There, on another picture 


rancisco 


By DOROTHY CROWTHERS 





Yehudi With His Sisters, Hephzibah and Yaltah, at Play After a Concert. 


of Mr. Persinger, were the words: “To 
Yehudi, the joy and despair of my life.” 
The boy chuckled knowingly. 

Books on the piano and a desk attracted 
my notice. A collection of Rumanian Fairy 
Tales was inscribed on the title page by 
Queen Marie. The Menuhins, following 
their sojourn in Paris, spent a summer in 
Rumania with Georges Enesco. While there, 
Queen Marie requested that the prodigy 
come to play for her. They did not go, 
however, as the parents decided it would 
be giving the child too much notice—the 
same reason which made them decline the 
urgent invitation for Yehudi to play at the 
reception to Lindbergh in Paris. Before 
they left Rumania, however, the Queen came 
to see the Menuhins and stayed several 
hours. 

An amsing story in this connection is to 
the effect that when Marie asked the boy 
why he had not come to see her—as all 
Americans had been so charming to her in 
the United States—he replied that in her 
country she was the Queen, “but in America 
every woman is a queen!” 

“What sort of books do you like best?” 
I inquired. 

“Good books,” came the prompt and em- 
phatic response, 

“But do you prefer exciting stories?” 

“I really don’t know,” he answered 
thoughtfully. “I love all books that are 
good.” There were plenty in evidence—“The 
Arabian Nights,” “Les Miserables” in the 
original French, Ruskin’s Poems, “Treasure 
Island,” and “David Copperfield.” Several 


volumes on mathematics, history and gram- 
mar testified to hours of academic study. 
Vieuxtemps and Smoke 

“Here is a letter Joachim wrote me,” as- 
serted the imp with a roguish twinkle in his 
eyes, and giggled with delight when 
looked at him reproachfully. This letter, 
written by Joachim to a student of music 
on the subject of the Bach Chaconne—that 
it should be played according to mood rather 
than rule—was the gift of a friend to 
Yehudi. 

“Have you heard the story of Vieuxtemps 
and mood?” asked the little violinist. “He 
used to smoke a big cigar and hold it near 
the f holes of his violin so that when 
he played the Bach Chaconne he would 
smell the smoke and think of a cathedral !” 

There were compositions written and dedi- 
cated to Yehudi by various musicians, and 
an interesting and unique bronze plaque en- 
graved in remembrance of his first concert 
in Paris, Feb 6, 1927, by the Orchestra La- 
moureux The members of this orchestra 
were so enthusiatic over the little American 
boy’s performance of Lalo’s “Syphonie Es- 
pagnole” that they followed him all through 
the streets of Paris at the close of the con- 
cert. 

The Two Sisters 


Yehudi has two small sisters—Hephzibah, 
sweet and gentle, and Yaltah, pert and ag- 
gressive—both blonde and each in their own 
way possessed of as much personality and 
childish charm as their now famous brother. 
As luncheon was ready the little ones were 





Out for a Stroll in Central Park. 
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soon lined up on one side of the table, their 
three golden heads bent intently over bowls 
of soup. No wonder these children are 
healthy; each one drinks a quart and a half 
of milk daily. Yehudi loves milk and one 
day, when thirsty from walking and denied | 
a drink, he came home and consumed all the 
milk there was in the house! 

His comversation is refreshingly devoid 
of the personal pronoun, I. He does not 
speak of his art or his concerts unless 
questioned, preferring to discuss such dis- 
similar topics as Wagner and his operas, of 
which he is eager to hear more perform- 
ances, dogs which he adores, some of the 
new scientific inventions which interest him, 
and anything with an element of humor in 
it. If ome were to present a list of the 
things Yehudi likes best it would be a de- 
lightfully heterogeneous mixture such as 
this: Beethoven, Bach, and of course Handel, 
Haydn and Mozart; St. Bernard dogs; icy 
weather; the new Cadillac cars; French pas- 
try; the measured tread of the knights in 
“Parsifal” ; San Francisco; ice-cream; play- 
ing ball and climbing rocks! 

His daily routine is quite simple. He 
rises at seven and spends half an hour doing 
Swedish gymnastics and rolling on the floor 
to reduce, because his mother teases him 
about being chubby! It is this sturdy con- 
stitution which gave him the stamina to go 
through the taxing concert he gave here, 
however. Then follows breakfast and what 
an appetite, declares his father. From half- 
past eight until half-past eleven there is a 
period of intense concentrated practice of 
the violin—scales in thirds, the Tartini trill 
as a daily exercise, Paganini’s Caprices, 
some review and some new work on con- 
certos, etc. His instrument is a small full- 
size Grancino and there are rumors of a 
Guarnerius soon to be given to him by a 
wealthy San Francisco friend. Perhaps the 
eleventh birthday celebration is significant. 

Intense Concentration 

Practice is no hardship; he loves it and 
enjoys this part of the day more than any 
other. The parents are careful never to in- 
terrupt him If it ts found necessary to 
enter his room during these hours of prac- 
tice, Yehudi is too absorbed to notice any- 
one’s presence, and if asked later what he 
had been playing at such a moment he looks 
genuinely astonished, saying, “but you are 
only fooling; you weren't in my room this 
morning.” 

Three hours of this sort of concentrated 
study is equivalent to six hours of ordinary 
practice. Until he was seven years old the 
boy was allowed not more than an hour and 
a half of practice a day. When one recalls 
the program he gave in Carnegie Hall re- 
cently, which would have staggered many 
veteran musicians, it is easy to believe that 
concentration is the secret of this child’s 
extraordinary achievement. 

His memory is prodigious. Once when 
Zimbalist was to hear him play, he memor- 
ized not one movement of a new concerto 
as instructed by his teacher, but the entire 
composition. This was between a Wednes- 
day and Saturday. He is not conscious of 
having memorized a piece; it becomes a part 
of him while working it out to the musical 
satisfaction. 

After lunch each day four hours are spent 
in the open air hiking and climbing over the 
rocks. When I expressed concern at the 
danger to the hands of the violinist, the 
father told of an incident in San Francisco. 
Yehudi was trying to ride a new bicycle 
which had been given him. Alfred Hertz, 
conductor of the Symphony Orchestra of 
that city, saw him and remonstrated. “Don’t 
you know that you might hurt your hand, 
Yehudi, and be prevented from playing at 
the next concert?” As music comes first in 
the affections of the boy, he is good-natured 
about giving up the things which might be 
harmful. 

In the late afternoon academic lessons 
occupy the time. Algebra is an intellectual 
adventure to him; all literature is a joy, 
from Grimms’ “Fairy Tales” to the poetry 
of the Bible which delights him; everything 
is fun, in which connection Mr. Menuhin 
mentoned a recent occurrence. When Wal- 
ter Damrosch heard that the boy intended 

(Continued on page 25) 
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“LOOKS LIKE FRANZ SCHUBERT, 
PLAYS LIKE CASALS, 


—Gilman, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


ANDRES 
SEGOVIA 


The Great Spanish Guitarist 





A NEW MUSICAL STAR IN 
THE FIRMAMENT 


By F. C. COPPICUS 


HE reputation of The Metropolitan Musi- 
cal Bureau for presenting instrumentalists 
of the first rank is based on artists of the calibre 
of Harold Bauer, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Pablo 
Casals, Mischa Elman 
and many others. There- 
fore, when I sponsored 
in New York the cele- 
brated Spanish guitarist, 
Andres Segovia, it was 
. expected that this artist 
F.C. COPPICUS would have a_ musical 
success similar to my other instrumentalists. 
Not only is a guitar recital a novelty for this 
country, but I have for a long while felt that 
the guitar was an instrument of noble lineage 
and had too long been neglected in our concert 
halls. When I heard Mr. Segovia in Europe 
this summer, I realized at once that here was an 
artist who must have success in America, and 
whose art was in every way commensurate 
with the greatest living virtuosi. I felt that 
Mr. Segovia was such an artist as my clients 
in this country would expect me to present. 

It was gratifying to me to have this opinion 
supported by the able critics of the New York 
press, and I was happy that Mr. Segovia’s 
debut recital sold out, with hundreds turned 
away, which I consider extraordinary. 





-R- 
MADE MUSICAL HISTORY 
LAWRENCE GILMAN, Herald Tribune. 


HI E gave one of the most extraordinary and 
engrossing recitals of music that has ever 
taken place in a New York concert hall. We 
think it very likely that this was the first guitar 
recital ever given in New York, so the player 
WAS MAKING HISTORY AS WELL AS 
MUSIC, 

We make no bones about saying that Mr. 
Segovia is one of the most consummate masters 
of any instrument now before the public. He 


HEIFETZ”’ 








From painting by Miguel del Pino 


has made the guitar a thing to be spoken of in 
the same breath with the harpsichord of 
Landowska, the ’cello of Casals, the violin of 
Heifetz. Hearing Mr. Segovia play, one could 
not but remember, and paraphrase, what 
Coleridge wrote of a certain singer: “You 
might have fancied that the voice had a separate 
being of its own, that it was a living something, 
the mode of existence of which was for the 
ear only so perfectly was the utterance 
without effort, and without the appearance of 
effort.” That effortlessness, that acquired, de- 
ceptive spontaneity, is surely the stamp of the 
supreme technician, the rare and consummate 
artist. 


~_R- 
A POET AND MASTER 


Orin Downes, New York Times. 


HE appearance of Mr. Segovia is not that 

of the trumpeted virtuoso. He is rather 
the dreamer or scholar in bearing, long hair, 
eyeglasses, a black frock coat and neckwear of 
an earlier generation. He seats himself thought- 
fully, strikes a soft chord, then bends over his 
guitar and proceeds to play like the poet and 
master he is of that instrument. 

He belongs to the very small group of musi- 
cians who by transcendent power of execution, 
by imagination and intuition create an art of 
their own that sometimes seems to transform 
the very nature of their medium. Segovia 
could be if he chose the trick player of this 
generation. HE DRAWS THE TONE 
COLORS OF HALF A DOZEN INSTRU- 
MENTS from the one that he plays. He has 
an extraordinary command of nuances, he 
seems to discover whole planes of sonority. 

This was an unusually significant appearance, 
and the first of concerts that Mr. Segovia will 
give here. He is a wholly exceptional artist, a 
man of mark among the musicians of the day. 


A GENIUS ON THE GUITAR 
SAMUEL CuHuotzinorrFr, The World. 


HE GUITAR IN THE HANDS OF 

MR. SEGOVIA SEEMS TO HAVE 
NO LIMITATIONS WHATSOEVER. It 
is not given us to know, just how the anatomy 
of this guitarist’s hands differs from ours, nor 
how he has acquired a mastery of his instru- 
ment so perfect that the most intricate poly- 
phony seems as natural to the guitar as to the 
piano. The fact remains that Mr. Segovia’s 
performance yesterday was aesthetically and 
emotionally satisfying to the highest degree. 
If comparisons are at all permissible, I should 
compare Mr. Segovia to Pablo Casals. I can 
think of no other artist who possesses the 
guitarist’s delicate musical perceptions, his 
refinement, his aristocratic reserve and his 
sense of rhythm. MR. SEGOVIA MUST 
BE HEARD TO BE BELIEVED. 


a de 
BOSTON ALSO SUCCUMBS 


Marvel at Virtuoso Guitarist 


Segovia Amazes Big Audience by Magic of His Art. 


—Boston Post, Jan. 16, 1928. 
Segovia Shows Wonderful Mastery 


His Performance Stirs Enthusiasm. 
—Boston Herald, Jan. 16, 1928. 


Famous Guitarist Heard in Recital 


Segovia Charms and Astonishes. 
—Boston Globe, Jan. 16, 1928. 


First and Second New York Recitals 
Sold Out! 


Third New York Recital, Gallo Theatre, 
January 29, at 3 P. M. 


Fourth New York Recital, Town Hall, 
February 4, at 3 P. M. 


Now Booking Season 1928-1929 
MANAGEMENT: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


33 West 32nd Street 


New York City 
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| Bartok on Hungary 





(Continued from page 15) 


in eral are homophonic in character. 

“When you ask me which works per- 
sonify in the highest degree the Hungarian 
spirit, I shall have to answer, the works 
of Kodaly. His compositions amount to a 
well nigh devotional profession faith in 
the Magyar soul. The external #feason for 
this is the fact that his activit¥ as a com- 
poser has been exclusively rooted in the soil 
of the Hungarian peasant musc. The inner 
cause, however, is Kodaly’s immoveably 
grounded confidence and belief in his people’s 
constructive power and in their future. 

“On the other hand I have collected Hun- 
garian, as well as Slo and Roumanian 
folk music, and used it as models. And, 
before the World War, I even made a jour- 
ney to North Africa in order there to col- 
lect and study the ,:rab peasant music of 
the Saraha Desert, Noor have I withdrawn 
myself from the influence of this Arab pea- 
sant music. The third movement of my 
piano suite, which was played in New York 
a few weeks ago, for example, has been 
influenced by Arab music of this kind. 

“The folk music upon which we lean in 
itself personifies external attributes and an 
inner spirit entirely distinct from the spirit 
and the attributes of other peasant music. 
As a consequence Hungarian art music also 
has its own characteristics, which sharply 
differentiate it from the contemporary art 
music of other lands. One point, in par- 
ticular, I must again stress. 


Invariably Modal 


“Our peasant music, naturally, is invari- 
ably modal, if not always in the sense that 
the inflexible major and minor system is 
modal (An ‘absolute’-—folk music, in my 
opinion, is unthinkable). Since we depend 
upon a modal basis of this kind in our 
creative work, it is quite self-evident that 
our works are also quite pronouncedly 
modal in type. I must admit, however, that 
there was a time when I thought I was 
approaching a species of twelve-tone music. 
Yet even in works of that period the ab- 
solute modal foundation was unmistakeable. 

“The generation to which we—Kodaly 


Civic Associations 


HICAGO, Jan. 18.—“The most success- 
C ful conference ever held by the Civic 
Music Associations of the United States!” 

This was the unanimous verdict of the 
600 persons in attendance at the fifth an- 
nual conference of the Civic Music Asso- 
ciations, held in the Stevens Hotel, on Jan. 
12, 13 and 14 for the purpose of discussing 


\ the merits of artists and comparing notes on 


the common problems that confront every 
person who undertakes to bring high class 
music to the smaller cities. 

The Civic Music Association conferences 
are unique in that they constitute the only 
conventions in the world composed of the 
buyers of ‘concert talent, and they constitute 
the most reliable sources of information as 
to the real drawing power of concert artists 
with audiences. 


Large Representation 


More than 120 civic music associations, 
scattered from North Carolina to Minnesota, 
were represented at this year’s gathering. 
Delegates went over in detail the merits, 
demerits, faults, foibles and virtues of every 
artist with whom they had had contact dur- 
ing the current and past seasons. When 
the discussion had ended, a list was drawn 
up containing the names of artists who had 





and myself—belong, is now approaching its 
fiftieth year of existence. The Hungarian 
composers who to-day are in their thirties 
and forties do not, unfortunately, include 
any outstanding talents. On the other hand 
there are some quite youthful musicians— 
most of them in their early twenties—who 
are seeking to blaze their own trails, and 
who give rise to great hopes. New York 
concert goers, not long ago, had an oppor- 
tunity of making the acquaintance of some 
of their works. And it is my hope that this 
youngest generation will in the future realize 
all that it promises to-day. Nor is the hope, 
to my thinking, destined to be an idle one, 
for in the beautiful treasure of Hungarian 
folk music the younger generation of Hun- 
garian composers has every incentive to do 
its best.” 


Meet in Chicago 


shown strong drawing power and against 
whom no unfavorable criticisms had been 
heard. This list is expected to serve as a 
guide to the buyers of concert and recital 
talent, but as a guide only. 

At least half the time at the convention 
was devoted to talking over such problems 
as increasing membership in local associa- 
ions, reciprocity between associations in the 
way of admitting members to recitals mu- 
tually, and similar matters. 

On Friday evening, Jan. 13, the entire 
conference attended a gala performance of 
“Tosca” in the Auditorium Theater, in which 
Claudia Muzio, Charles Hackett and Vanni- 
Marcoux sang stellar réles. Following the 
performance the delegates, who had attended 
as guests of the Civic Concert Service, went 
back stage and met the participating singers. 


Banquet Is Held 


The conference ended at noon, Jan. 14, 
with a banquet to all the delegates in the 
ballroom of the Stevens Hotel. Samuel In- 
sull, and Dr. Charles Mayo of Rochester, 
Minn., were at the speaker’s table. 

Dr. Mayo interested the guests with a 
talk on the necessity of music for the cul- 
tural advancement of the human race. Mr. 
Insull anndunced that plans were afoot to 
take opera companies of the first rank out 
into the smaller cities in which it has here- 
tofore been thought impractical to attempt 
their presentation. 

Dema E. Harshbarger, president of the 
Civic Concert Service, and the originator 
of the Civic Music Association idea, pre- 
sided at the convention, alternating that 
function with Ward A. French, vice-presi- 
dent of that organization, and Mrs. J. F. 
Hill of Memphis, Tenn. Miss Harshbarger 
also presided as toastmistress at the banquet. 





Cuicaco.—John Blackmore, pianist, makes 
a short tour of Michigan. At the conclu- 
sion of the tour, Mr. Blackmore begins his 
class at the Toledo Institute of Music, 
where he is engaged each month. 
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Chicago Opera House 





(Continued from page 3) 


the largest spectacles and grand opera per- 
formances. 

Both the Opera House and the theater will 
have in connection office facilities, not only 
for all those permanently connected with the 
enterprise, but office room for production 
managers and others whose enterprise may 
be temporary tenants of the Opera House 
or the theatre. 

Approximately one-half of the total es- 
timated cost of this vast project—$10,000,000 
—will be provided by one of the large life 
insurance companies, which will take a 
mortgage on the property. Additional 
financing will be by means of an issue of 
preferred stock. It is understood that con- 
trol of the property—that is, the common 
stock—will be trusteed for the creation of a 
music foundation for the benefit of the com- 
munity. 

The officers and directors of the Twenty 
Wacker Drive Building Corporation which 
will build, direct, operate and own this en- 
terprise are as follows: 

Samuel Insull, president; Stanley Field, 
vice president; Herbert M. Johnson, treas- 
urer; John W. Evers, secretary; Samuel 
Insull, Stanley Field, John F. Gilchrist, 
Samuel Insull, Jr., George F. Mitchell and 
Herman Waldeck, directors. 





Forty Cities Included in Army Band 
Tour 


WaAsHrncTon, Jan. 15.—The United 
States Army Band will open its first public 
concert tour in Reading, Pa., on Jan. 16, 
visiting seven states and forty cities. C. 
C. Capel, of this city, will manage the tour. 
Capt. William J. Stannard, leader, and 
Thomas F. Darcey, second leader, will have 
immediate supervision of the personnel, al- 
ternating in conducting. The tour is spon- 
sored by musical, patriotic, and educational 
organizations. The band has been reoutfit- 
ted with new and distinctive uniforms, and 
its clarinet section with the most modern 
instruments. A. T. M. 











Sixth Season 
1928-29 


Now Booking 


Carnegie Hall 


Enesco 


February 1st to March 31st 


Management, LOUDON CHARLTON 
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| JUNE 25 TO AUGUS 
PROF. LEOPOLD AUER HERBERT WITHERSPOON —_LEON S. 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD DISTINGUISHED TEACHER AND EDUCATOR FAMOUS VIOLINIS 


RICHARD HAGEMAN _sPERCY GRAINGER ALEXAND 


NOTED COACH and ACCOMPANIST WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST ERINENT: HUNG 


Mr. & Mrs. VITTORIO ARIMONDI GRAHAM REED weg 


CELEBRATED VOCAL TEACHERS WELL KNOWN COACH AND TEACHER CELEBRATED THEATER > 


VIOL 
Blanche H, Jackson 
Victor H. Jindra 
Bertha Kribben 
Christian Lyngby 


Lois Dyson 
Mrs. John L. Eckel 
Max Fischel 


Maurice Goldblatt 
Guy Hartle 
Ray Huntington 


PIANO (Arranged Alphabetically) 


Louise MacDowell 
Marian Douglas Martin 


Maurice Aronson 
Willa Bee Atkinson 


Gordon Campbell 
Ella Cave 


Mary Rives Brown 
Gordon Campbell 
Julia Lois Caruthers 
Anna Ring Clauson 
Kenneth Cummings 
Clara T. Dailey 
Harry R. Detweiler 
Gustav Dunkelberger 
Marjorie Dwyer 
Evalie Martin Fisher 
Faye Forsythe 
Gertrude M. Gahl 
Ruby Ginsburg 
Helen Greenebaum 
Charles D. Hahn 
Myrtle Hahn 

Eudora B. Harbers 
Jewell Harned 
Mabel Wrede Hunter 
Blanche H. Jackson 
Myra Seifert Johnson 
Florence Booco Johnson 
Carrie D. Keil 

Max Kramm 

Grace Levinson 


S 


Laura Neel 
Mrs. Hal Holt Peel 
Lillian Powers 
Bess Resseguie 
Troy Sanders 
Adelaide Sanford 
Gaylord Sanford 
Walter David Smith 
Estella A. Striplin 
Mrs. L. I. Taylor 
Gertrude Towbin 
Jane Waterman 
C. Gordon Wedertz 
Merle McCarty West 
Elisabeth J. Wiley 
Giula Williams 
Stephen B. Williams 
Gertrude Williamson 
VOICE 
Lyman Ackley 
Arch Bailey 
Betty Baker 
Lois Holt Brown 
Mrs. Dan Brown 
Sara Irene Campbell 


Effie Cline Fones 

Rose Lutiger Gannon 
Maude Gutzmer 

Mabel Sharp Herdien 
Charles H. Keep 

Elsie Kincheloe 
Winona Lightcap 
Florence Loftus 
Florence Jepperson Madsen 
W. H. Manning 
Minaperle Maxwell 
Etta McCue 

Allene S. Miller 
Pauline Castleman Morris 
Jessie Waters Northrop 
Edward Pease 

Lillian H. Polley 

Mrs. C. M. Robertson 
Troy Sanders 

Clark E. Snell 

Lucille Stevenson 
Estelle A. Striplin 
George Sutton 

Carl J. Waterman 
Helen Wolverton 


Lillian Boguslawski Della Tully Matthews Ottley Cranston CHURCH ‘| 
Frances Bohannon Dorothy Mendelssohn Louie Collier Cransten Charles H. Demorest Henry Fran 
Vera Bowen Kathleen Moffat L. N. Dailey MOVING PICT 
Paul Breitweiser Bess Clair Murray Ernest Edwards Charles H. Demorest Henry Franc 


VIOLONCELLO 
Adelaide Liefield 
HARMONY, COMPOSITION, COUNTER! 
LITERATURE, CAN 
Laura D. Harris Gustav Dunkelberger Wesley La Violett# Frank 
REPERTOIREINTERP! 
Herbert Witherspoon Richard Hageman Professor Leopold/Auer L 
(Vocal) (Vocal) (Violin) 


Jaroslav Gons 





-———- 


STUL 
DORMI 


Ca) Artistic and comfortable dorm 
fs and women in college buildin; 


room. Prices reasonable, 

















Prof. Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Raab, Mr. Boguslawski, Mr. 


F'REE F'RLLOWSHIPS: 7] 


Witherspoon, Mr. Collins, Mr. Hageman, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini, 
Mr. Kuzdo, Mr. Parks and Mr. Demorest have each consented to award Free Fellowships to the students who, after an open competitive 
examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Fellowship application blank on request. 

















FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 10 


CHICAGO 


66 EAST VAN BUREN STREET ( 
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GUST 4 (SIX WEEKS) 
ON SAMETINI = § VICTOR KUZDO _— FLORENCE HINKLE 


IS VIOLINIST AND TEACHER EMINENT VIOLIN PEDAGOG AND : ; 
ASSISTANT TO PROFESSOR AUER AMERICA’S WELL-KNOWN SOPRANO 
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XANDER RAAB ss EDWARD COLLINS MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 
JENT; HUNGARIAN PIANIST 
(MAR. 1 TO SEPT. 1) RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST FAMOUS RUSSIAN PIANIST 
ay 
AN 
\ 
LES DEMOREST EDWARD MOORE (Guest) W. OTTO MIESSNER : 
THEATER AND CHURCH ORGANIST MUSIC CRITIC “CHICAGO TRIBUNE” NOTABLE AUTHORITY ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC ' 
VIOLIN OPERA CLASSES (Repertoire and Action) 
nche H, Jackson John McKenzie L. Dean Sands Editha Todd Richard Hageman 
tor H. Jindra Rudolph Reiners Bernard Senescu Mary Towbin EPISCOPAL CHOIRMASTERS’ COURSE MUSIC CRITICS’ COURSE 
tha Kribben Harry H. Ryan Raphael Spiro Anah Webb Charles Demorest Edward Moore (Guest) 
ristian Lyngby ACCOMPANYING CLASSES (Vocal, Violin, Opera, ete.) 
CHURCH ORGAN Richard Hageman 
Henry Francis Parks C. Gordon Wedertz TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES 
[OVING PICTURE ORGAN PIANO—Percy Grainger, Alexander Raab, Maurice Aronson, Julia Lois Caruthers, 
» EF is P k Helen Greenebaum W. Otto Miessner. 
Eapey Frames Saree oe: 7 VIOLA VIOLIN—Professor Leopold Auer, Leon Sametini, Max Fischel 
Max Fischel Maurice Goldblatt VOCAL—Herbert Witherspoon 
IN, CHINTERPOINT, ORCHESTRATION, MUSICAL CLASS VIOLIN INSTRUCTION ? 
RATURE, CANON AND FUGUE BAND AND ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS #1 
Violette Franklin Madsen Harold B. Maryott Jane Waterman Nellie Moench COURSES FOR SUPERVISORS OF ORCHESTRA AND BAND MUSIC 
‘OIREINTERPRETATION CLASSES ORCHESTRA AND BAND ENSEMBLE 
Leopold|Auer Leon Sametini Percy Grainger Alexander Raab Maurice Aronson Raymond Dvorak 
lia) (Violin) (Piano) (Piano) (Piano) PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC J. C. McCanles 
CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION EAR TRAINING 
——_—— CHOIR AND CHORAL CONDUCTING VOCAL ART AND LITERATURE 
W. Otto Miessner HARMONIC EAR TRAINING AND KEY- 
HISTORY AND APPRECIATION OF BOARD HARMON Y—Harold B. Maryott 
| MUSIC EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
' Herbert Witherspoon ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY—Eston V. 
FRENCH—Leonie Roussin Tubbs 
ITALIAN—Amedeo C. Nobili CONCERT, CHAUTAUQUA, LYCEUM— 
GERMAN—E, W. Balduf Mabel Lewis Howatt 
ENSEMBLE PLAYING—Percy Grainger TOE, BALLET, INTERPRETATIVE, 
(Two Piano Music), Bertha Kribben CLASSICAL AND FOLK DANCING— 
(Chamber Music) Libushka Bartusek 
FLUTE—Justus Gelfius SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION—Lester Alden, 
HARP—Henriette Gelfius David W. Gavin, Mabe! L. Howatt, Kath- 
CLARINET leen McCurry, Elma Pearl 
| SAXOPHONE—Chris Lyngby SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART--Lester 
DOUBLE BASS—Otto Hyna Alden 
° ° ™ PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE SYM- 
‘ortable dormitory accommodations for men \\ MUSICAL APPRECIATION PHONY ORCHESTRA—Percy Grainger. 
yllege building. Piano furnished with each \ Beri Seg Director 
17 . orchestral instruments not named above taught by members of the Chicago Symphony 
; reasonable. Make reservations early. PA , Vi 
Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory and 
. Master of Oratory are conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals, who have the required knowledge and pass satis- 
| factory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 
,- 
WER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST “Co O | 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
Rigs i 4 LEON SAMETINI, Vice-President 
A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards Established 1867 CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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New York Times: November 25th, 1927. 
By Olin Downes. 


Miss Corona is fortunate in the possession of a 
voice of excellent capacities, and she is a strikingly 
beautiful figure on the stage. Not often has the 
Leonora of Trovatore been so picturesquely pre- 
sented. 

Miss Corona’s instinct and endowment for the 
stage, then, was quickly evident. Her voice is one 
of range, considerable flexibility, a good timbre and 
capacity for dramatic expression. She herself has 
dramatic temperament. . . . When there was tech- 
nical background as well as contagious feeling, Miss 
Corona stirred her audience and showed her instinct 
for coloring tone in accordance with the import of 
text and situation. 

; In a word, this is a young and gifted 
singer whose power to interest an audience was 
evident. . . . The audience applauded Miss Corona 
with unusual enthusiasm and she took many cur- 
tain calls. 


New York Wall Street Journal: November 28th, 
1927. 

. . . Agraceful and gracious lady, this daughter 
of Justice Cohrone of the United States District 
Court in Texas pleased a large and friendly audi- 
ence. The rdle of Leonora in “Il Trovatore” taxes 
the technical skill and the vocal resources of any 
singer. It is to be credited to Miss Corona that, 
despite nervousness incident to a debut in so exact- 
ing a role, she sang with assurance and authority. 

The voice is large, and the new soprano sings 
with intelligence and admirable restraint. 


New York Herald-Tribune: November 25th, 1927. 
By Mary F. Watkins. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, GIRL REVEALS 
FINE OPERATIC VOICE AND 
PLEASING PRESENCE IN HOLI- 
DAY MATINEE OF “TROVATORE” 


Another American girl stood before the yellow 
curtains of the Metroplitan Opera yesterday after- 
noon and heard a great holiday audience acclaim 
her with shouts and thunderous applause. She was 
Leonora Corona, of Dallas, Texas, who sang the 
role of Leonora in the season’s first performance 
of “Trovatore.” 

. » Nowhere in all the music of Leonora was 
there a note or phrase which strained in the slight- 
est degree her powers. It is a big, somewhat dark, 
emotional voice, completely and unmistakably 
operatic. 





New York World: November 25th, 1927. 


The part of Leonora, as prescribed by Verdi, 
taxes to the utmost the skill and vocal flexibility 
of any young singer. 

Miss Corona seemed to vindicate Mr. Gatti’s 
judgment. 

. . . She has learned a rare something which 
many an older hand so soon forgets. There are 
times, as many as the exigencies of Italian opera 
will permit, when she devotes herself entirely to 
the stage and leaves the audience to its own 
devices. 















New York Evening Journal: Novem- 
ber 25th, 1927. 


. . » Her voice, indeed, has a pro- 
nounced lyric quality and a beautiful 
one. There is a fetching liquid timbre 
to it and this does not change into 
anything less pleasant as it rises to 
its upper reaches. 
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By Charles Pike Sawyer. 
. . There can be no question of the beauties of that 


voice with its rich, velvety tones. 

. . Further than this, Miss Corona from Texas has a 
great personal charm. Tall and slender, with a mobile, 
expressive face, she was a most effective Leonora, espe- 
cially in the Miserere, where she was a pathetic and lovely 


picture. Her singing of the aria in that act was 
delightful, and in the duet which followed she modi- 
fied her tones to suit those of Manrico, off stage, in 
a most artistic manner. 


New York Morning Telegraph: November 25th, 
1927. By Hillel Van Dycke. 


. . We believe that there is a definite place 
in opera for Miss Corona, and a high place 
at that. 

. Miss Corona gave an interpre- 
tation of the rdle assigned to her that 
held our interest all the way through 
the performance. She has personality, 
plus a beautiful appearance, and a 
decided talent for the histrionic art. 


New York Sun: 

November 25th, 1927. 

. In the perform- 
ance of “Il Tro- 
vatore” yester- 
day afternoon 
a promising ad- 
dition was 
made to _ the 

gallery of young American singers. Miss Corona, a 

handsome woman with a most gracious stage pres- 

ence and a voice of rich timbre and abundant sonority, 
made a pleasing impression as Leonora. 


New York American: November 26th, 1927. 
At the Metropolitan Opera House last night 


. Leonora Corona was heard in an aria from “Forza 


del Destino,” which she sang with beautiful quality 
and smoothness. 


New York Telegram: November 25th, 1927. 
By Pitts Sanborn. 

Not to be outdistanced by the Missouri Talley-ho, 
the Lone Star State proudly added a young prima- 
donna to the Metropolitan constellation at the 
Thanksgiving matinee. 

. . « The haughty Spanish beauty of the elaborate 
imbroglio, Miss Corona, looked to perfection whether 
garbed in deep salmon or in traditional and trailing 
black. 

A lithe and mobile woman, the Texan promptly 
established the gratifying fact that though also a 
singer of opera she most emphatically is no stick. 

Miss Corona possesses, further, a soprano voice of 
generous range and power and unusual beauty, which 
she employs with instinctive dramatic force. . . . In 
the second finale her “E deggio e posso crederlo” had 
just the right accent and dynamic gradation, and that 
crucial passage, “Sei tu dal ciel disceso,” was phrased 
with the proper breadth. 

. . Seldom is a new soprano voice of such 
excellent possibilities summoned to Metropolitan 
activity. 


Knabe Piano 
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Some Paris Moderns 
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to play Beethoven’s Concerto with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, he reminded Ye- 
hudi that it was a difficult composition in 
which it was easy to make mistakes and 
as there would be many in the audience who 
knew the concerto, there might be adverse 
critcism hurtful to his career. The small 
violinist merely replied, “But I don’t care 
about a career. I just want to have some 
fun playing with the orchestra.” 

A good suggestion for fathers of other 
aspirants—instead of worrying about a 
career for their young hopefuls, let them 
try to have all the fun they can in doing 
difficult things well. 


Gives Many Presents 


Mr. Menuhin announced it was time for a 
hike in the park, so the three children 
bundled themselves into leggings and warm 
wraps, and were soon ready each with ball 
in hand. Yehudi’s was a tennis ball which 
he exhibited with much pride, at the same 
time illustrating its bouncing superiority! 

It had been my duty during the walk to 
guide Yehudi across the various streets and 
roadways while Mr. Menuhin took care of 
the small sisters. To pilot one’s self safely 
through New York City traffic is task 
enough, but to have a prodigy under one’s 
protection is somewhat staggering. As the 
boy put his hand trustingly in mine I was 
suddenly conscious of what responsibility 
the mother and father of this child must 
feel at all times. 

Christmas Day it was my pleasure to 
attend the opera matinée with this inter- 
esting family. Their enthusiasm over 
“Hansel and Gretel” was charming to wit- 
ness. Yehudi, who had studied the score 
in preparation for the event whispered many 
exclamations such as, “Now they’re going 
into the woods; here comes the Sandman; 
that’s the Witch; hear the cuckoo!” One of 
the fittle girls asked in bewilderment, 
“Yehudi, qu’est-ce que c’est cuckoo?” (What 
is a cuckoo?). The sisters lapse more nat- 
urally into French than English, due no 
duobt to having lived in Paris at a receptive 
age. At the close of the opera their brother 
was enlightening them as to the mechanics 
of broomstick riding and the Witch’s prob- 
able release through a stage trapdoor to 
escape actual burning in the oven. 

The second opera of the afternoon was 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” which, much to my 
surprise, chained the attention of the young- 
sters quite as much as Humperdinck’s lighter 
musical piece. A pair of opera-glasses furn- 
ished the children constant entertainment 
throughout the afternoon. The little girls 
were a picture in Rumanian dress with tiny 
ermine muffs and neckpieces. How fortun- 
ate for Yehudi to have the companionship 
of these sisters. Perhaps they too will some 
day be famous! They are at present study- 
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ing piano. 

The same kind providence, which instilled 
in Yehudi so much nmmsical ability and 
power of interpretation of the beautiful, has 
given to his parents all the wisdom and 
nobility of character required for the sacred 
trust placed in their hands. They are gentle, 
cultured folk, determined against all odds 
to make the lad’s life normal; to guard him 
from ruinous flattery and to refrain from 
exploiting him at any time. They welcome 
constructive criticism of the boy’s playing 
because an article of that sort can be shown 
to him All the newspaper effusions fol- 
lowing his recent appearances on the con- 
cert stage are being kept in a locked brief 
case and will be given to him when he is 
twenty years old. At that time he will also 
acquire a voluminous scrap-book, full of 
other laudatory press notices and letters, 
which is now at the offices of Evans and 
Salter, his concert managers. 


An American Product 

The Menuhins are proud to acknowledge 
that Yehudi is an American product, “We 
could never have helped the boy to reach 
the point where he is,” the father claims, 
“were it not for the opportunities obtainable 
in this country for cultural education and 
for the freedom of action allowed private, 
peaceful citizens The misfortune about us 
Americans is that we associate superficiality, 
smallness, Babbittry with the term American 
and everything big, deep, unique with Eu- 
rope. There is another America in the mak- 
ing of which we ought to take cognizance 
instead of being pathological and sensitive.” 
He adds that there is nothing to be gained 
by keeping Yehudi abroad for study so 
they are returning to San Francisco for the 
lad to be under the tutelage of Louis Per- 
singer. The western city is surprised and 
delighted to find that the child, in whom it 
feels a sort of ownership, will continue to 
make his home there, instead of moving to 
New York as is customary with most who 
win fame. 

Not until January 1929, will he be heard 
here again in concert. At that time he will 
appear as soloist with the orchestras in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chi- 
cago, besides giving a recital in each of these 
cities. The intervening year will be spent 
in quiet study and the natural recreations of 
youth. In view of this safeguarding, one 
dares to hope that the artist who comes back 
to us will be the same lovable child, inevit- 
ably taller, but unchanged in simplicity of 
manner and buoyancy of spirit. 

Nina Gordani, lyric diseuse, will present 
a program of American songs showing 
foreign influences, on Sunday evening, 
Jan. 22 in the Bijou Theatre. Miss Gor- 


dani will appear in costume, her recital 
includin groups of songs of Spanish 


California, Bayou ballads in the original 
French patois, American legends and bal- 
lads, and a miscellaneous group. 
Huarte will assist at the piano. 


Julian 
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Ida Rubinstein, the historied darling of 
Gabriel d’Annunzio, the “half-boy-half- 
woman” who created the Italian poet's 
drama on the martyrdom of St. Sebastian, 
with Debussy’s music, is a fabulously 
wealthy woman. Her annual hunting ex- 
peditions in quest of outlandish game in 
outlandish habitats are but one of her ex- 
pensive divertissements. This year her 
hunting voyage (she chartered a steam 
yacht and tracked the sea-cow to the Gala- 
pagos) was doubly expensive; it cost her 
an artistic prerogative. 

She was the first and (give her her due) 
enlightened patron of the composer, Hon- 
egger. 

Honegger had written his cantata, “Le 
Roi David,” in two months of 1921, to fill 
an order placed by a Swiss musical society. 
The astounding tour de force accomplished, 
the cantata was given in the Théatre du 
Jorat and achieved a Swiss success which 
thereafter showed no immediate signs of 
crossing any borders. 

Honegger and the Paris South-Ameri- 
can, Darius Milhaud, were close friends and 
the latter enjoyed acquaintance with Mme. 
Rubinstein, who leads a splendidly oriental 
existence in Paris in her house in the Passy 
quarter. Through Milhaud’s agency the 
lady’s interest in Honegger was aroused. 
The three together were enraptured by 
Honegger’s cantata, which is intrinsically 
a rhapsodic Song of Zion. Mme. Rubin- 
stein has often financed the spectacles in 
which she has had her major successes. 

‘With the lady Maecenas at their backs the 
two young composers organized a perform- 
ance in the Grand Opéra of “Le Roi David” 
and Milhaud’s setting of ambassador Clau- 
del’s translation of “Les Coephores.” Mme. 
Rubinstein, who delights in betraying cer- 
tain masculinities of artistic temperament, 
undertook the fiercely male réle of the 
Reciter in the former work and delivered 
the massive Judaic strophes with surprising 
vigor. The natural tacit assumption was 
that the réle was henceforth to be hers, at 
least in Paris. 

The most recent performance of “Le Roi 
David” was given while its backer-inter- 
preter was homebound from the Galapagos 
—and Jean Cocteau, the poet, was the 
Reciter. This is a sad tale of the ungrate- 
fulness of genius. If history were searched 
there would be found fully as many tales 
of unrecognized music patrons as of un- 
recognized geniuses. 


For Antique Music 


A new Paris organization for the per- 
formance of antique music on the instru- 
ments of the period of composition has made 
its bow—the society of Les Musiciens de 
la Vielle France. 

Yves Tinayre, not an awfully good but a 
tremendously earnest baritone, is the major 
prophet of the sect, which held its first rite 
in the assembly rooms of the Hotel Majes- 
tic. The first program introduced the flute 
a bec and that family of knee-fiddles with 
the poetic names, the violes de dessus, de 
gambe and d’amour. The music went as far 
back as the fourteenth century. To what 
a lot of coy pre-Chaminades we owe the 
origin of secular music! The evening wound 
up with Bach, which, if you want to be 
strict about ancient music, is not quite ac- 
cording to the conference rules. 

The name-day of Saint Cecilia, patron of 
musicians, is seriously observed in Paris. 
Most of the churches had appropriate musi- 
cal services. The Madeleine, with the help 
of some of the members of the Conserva- 
toire Orchestra and its leader, Gaubert, gave 
the seldom performed Mass for soli, chorus, 
orchestra and grand organ by César Franck. 


Commercializing Mass 


There were the beginnings of a nice 
Christmas riot in a porch of St. Sulpice 
just before midnight of Dec. 24, when an 
irate customer accused a beadle of speculat- 
ing in tickets to this, the most popular of 
the Paris churches offering a mass of the 
nativity. 

The incident, which went no farther than 
a few harmless blasphemies, was commented 
on as a sign of the times. Some of the 
churches are suspected of commercializing 
the old custom of the midnight mass—of 
which all returning tourists have kind mem- 
ories. I have no opinion on this prickly 
subject. However, it can escape no one that, 





as shown, the midnight masses of Paris have 
of late years taken on those characters of 
gaudiness and loudness which are the usual 
signs of commercialization. 

The sacred programs this year offered a 
great deal of Gounod and Dubois, and were 
ballyhoo’ed like circuses. 


An Epic Battle 


_The struggle engaged between M. Rouché, 
director of the Opéra, and the dissident 
male subscribers whom he barred from the 
ballet green-room, goes on without quarter. 
The epic battle has reached the floor of the 
Senate, where Senator Tissier, attacking 
Rouché as a public employe (the Opéra is 
a national institution), delivered himself of 
the opinion that the Rouché administration 
has turned the Opéra into a music-hall 
where artists receive starvation wages and 
where the ladies who can boast wealthy ad- 
mirers are grossly favored.” 

Meanwhile M. Rouché, sullen and stub- 
born in the face of so much attack, has 
added another to the list of his offenses 
against the Most High Subscriber. There 
is an old tradition that these lay gentle- 
men shall be invited to sit as a sort of un- 
official jury at the examinations, each year- 
end, of applicants for jobs in the ballet. 
The privilege has always been a sort of 
harmless gratification of the senile vanities 
of these patrons of the institution, who 
have no small delight in assembling to 
“test” the talents of the applicants and to 
judge the suppleness of their knee-caps. 
This year Rouché treacherously called the 
meeting for six A. M., tested and passed 
on the applicants all by his autocratic self 
and later received the gentlemen of the par- 
terre with ironic snickers when, about noon, 
they staggered in from breakfast. This in- 
cident, too, will be held against M. Rouché 
when, in the course of parliamentary events, 
the governing bodies of France are called 
on to decide on his competence in office. 





The prolific Jacques Thibaud is fulfill- 
ing fifteen engagements in the first twenty- 


two days of January. 
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New York’s Music—Concerts of the Week 


GANZ IN RECITAL 
UDOLPH GANZ, Swiss pianist and 
, who for the past six years 
has ET thc baton over the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, emerged, on Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 10, for a piano recital in 
Carnegie Hall. The two Legends of Liszt, 
opened the activities of the evening. These 
were followed by eight Debussy Preludes, 
of. which “Ondine” and “La Fille aux 
cheveux de lin” were most cordially received, 
Schumann’s F Sharp Minor Sonata, four 
etudes, Berceuse and Polonaise in A flat by 
Chopin. Mr. Ganz revealed himself as a 
level-headed and highly polished pianist 
throughout his program, which proceeded 
along its unperturbed way with neither 
serious mishap nor fiery success. The Schu- 
mann Sonata was gracefully performed, and 
the Debussy Preludes, while not wholly 
satisfying, still found great favor with the 
audience. Rather than subtle and gossamer 
outlines, they were chiseled and definite 
sketches of materiality. In them Mr. Ganz 
paid his homage to “S. Pickwick, Esq., 
P.P.M.P.C,” in truly humorous style and 
accorded “General Lavine” his full «measure 
of overflowing eccentricity. While there 
was nothing warmly ingratiating about 
either Mr. Ganz or his performance, artistry, 
a calm dignity and a brilliant facility for 
overcoming technical hazards must be ad- 
mitted a$ well within his list of assets. If 
there were some who failed to work up any 
great amount of feeling over his playing, 
even these could not ignore the suavity and 
agility of the man whose fingerwork is as 
neat and clean-cut as the sharpest of fine 
steel. A half dozen encores further attested 
to Mr. Ganz as an expert pianist and one 

in accord with his large audience. 


Miss Breton Appears 


UTH BRETON, violinist, appeared in 

Carnegie Hall for the first time this 
season Monday night, Jan. 9. She dashed 
into a performance of Bach’s Prelude which 
has been fitted up with a piano accompani- 
ment by Fritz ‘Kreisler, playing it with a 
tumultuous tempo and a lack of the refine- 
ment of tone which she proved able to pro- 
duce at subsequent moments in the pro- 
gram. Vitali’s Chaconne, the second offer- 


ing, disclosed the. same traits of over- 
emphasis and forced tone, although the 
technical exigencies were ably met. The 


pretty performer seemed more at ease in the 
Goldmark Concerto which followed, sét- 
tling down to a simplicity which became her 
well, and producing, in the first part of the 
Andante, a romantic tone of ripe beauty, 
and in the Allegretto’s long cadenza, a 
virtuosity which stimulated the audience to 
recall her many times.: Her third group 
began with a first performance in New York 
of Rebecca Clarke’s “Midsummer Moon,” a 
composition which reminds one of a heady 
French perfume. Some of the shorter 
pieces which followed allowed Miss Breton 
to lapse again into a roughness of tone, al- 
though the “Impromptu” by Tor Aulin was 
played with brilliance, the delicacy of Wal- 
ter Golde’s accompaniment heightening its 
effect measurably. 


Hugo Kortschak’s Recital 


HE feature of Hugo Kortschak’s violin 
recital at Town Hall Jan. 9 was a 
sonata in F Minor by Aurelio Giorni, who 
also accompanied the violinist for this num- 





ber. The sonata on first hearing disclosed 
a series of moods competently woven into 
a varied pattern, and underlined by some- 
what veiled melodies and _ alternating 
rhythms. Though played with authority 
and gusto, it left at least one auditor un- 
moved and slightly unconvinced. 

The rest of the program rightly called 
forth the undivided enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence. It consisted of Mozart’s “Haffner” 
Serenade arranged by David, Bach’s Cha- 
conne played with dazzling musicianship, 
and a closing group by Baumgartner, Suk, 
Korngold, and Guiraud. The Korngold 
number, “Im Brautgemach” from the suite 
“Viel Laermen um Nichts” was repeated. 
At the end of the program Mr. Kortschak 
was recalled for numerous encores. Kurt 
Schindler accompanied the violinist. He 
seemed to enjoy the spree as much as the 
audience. 


ARTISTIC MORNING 

HE twenty-third Plaza Artistic Morn- 

ing was held in the ball room of that 
hotel on Thursday, Jan. 12, presenting for 
the enjoyment of the assembled patrons, 
Nina Morgana, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Andres Segovia, guitarist 
from Spain, and Edward Lankow, Russian 
bass-baritone. This was the much-heralded 
Spaniard’s second appearance of his Ameri- 
can tour and the many who awaited his 
performance with bated breath were re- 
warded by a thoroughly illuminating exhibi- 
tion of what a guitar, in the hands of the 
right person, can be made to do. The Senor 
was first on the program playing his entire 
morning’s quota in one sitting. Besides a 
Bach Gavotte, a Haydn Minuet and Albeniz’ 
“Legend” there were other smaller pieces 
and, of course, several insistent encores, 
which included a Spanish Dance by 
Granados. Miss Morgana chose Gluck, 
Scarlatti and Mozart as her mediums, sing- 





ing with taste and artistry arias from 
“Semiramide” and “The Marriage of 
Figaro.” Mr. Lankow, sang Strauss’ 
“Morgen” and the aria “Le Tambour 


Major” from “Le Caid” of Thomas. “Una 
Voce Poco Fa” from the “Barber of Seville” 
furnished Miss Morgana another excellent 
vehicle and the duet “La Ci Darem La 
Mano” from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” sung 
by her and Mr. Lankow, received an 
enthusiastic round of applause. Alice Vaiden 
presided at the piano for Miss Morgana 
while Emil J. Polak performed the honors 
for Mr. Lankow. 


FRIEDMAN’S RECITAL 

GNAZ FRIEDMAN has always been 

more or less of a critical storm center, 
and in spite of his thunderous reception on 
Saturday afternoon in Carnegie Hall, he 
will undoubtedly remain so. For his de- 
tractors will continue to find fault with his 
methods and his supporters will continue to 
revel in his interpretations. But one thing 
cannot be denied; he eludes classification. 

Try to pigeonhole him as a technician, and 
he woos you with such caressing tones that 
you are won over. Try to tag him with the 
word “emotionalist” and he assaults you 
with such austere and meaningful phrases 
that you are bewildered. His colorful palette 
finds few equals in our day. One of the 
reasons that he finds disfavor among a great 
many people is that he approaches his task 
with less of the “hocus pocus” and so-called 
profundity that is generally associated with 
the virtuoso. One also finds in him a cer- 
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tain degree of levity that is generally to be 
found in an artist who knows his “work” 
supremely well. 

His program on Saturday was an unusu- 
ally good one. It enabled him to display the 
many gifts that he possesses. The Bee- 
thoven Sonata in E minor, op. 90 was played 
with dignity and understanding. Brahms’ 
Handel Variations revealed a technic that 
is vouchsafed very few pianists. 

But it was in the group of Chopin in 
which Mr. Friedman literally soared. His 





Samuel Chotzinoff, Music Critic of the 

New York World, the Morning After 

His Concert With the Musical Art 
Quartet. 


touch, phrasing, interpretation called forth 
nothing but superlatives, and the encores 
that the audience insisted upon were inevi- 
table. 

The concert ended, according to the pro- 
gram, with Debussy’s “Soiree dans Gren- 
ade” and Mr. Friedman’s own transcription 
of Strauss’ “Voices of Spring,” both 
superbly played. But it was many minutes 
thereafter before the enchanted audience 
finally filed out into the darkening twilight. 

S. R 
A CRITIC REVERTS TO TYPE 
HE Musical Art Quartet gave its second 
concert of the season before an audience 
of large proportions and distinguished ap- 
pearance in the Guild Theater Sunday eve- 
ning, Jan. 15. According to its prevalent 
policy of emphasizing quality rather than 
quantity, this admirable group performed 
but two quartets, both drawn from the in- 
timate and beautiful chamber music of 
Brahms. In the piano quartet, Op. 26, in A 
Major, Samuel Chotzinoff, former accom- 
panist of Heifetz, deserted his critical type- 
writer, on which he is accustomed to write 
musical doings for the New York World. 
and employed his agile fingers on keys of 
another sort. 

The performance was marked by a vast 

dignity, a delicate balance of instrumenta- 


tion, a rich tone and thoughtful phrasing. 
No less appealing was the A Minor Quartet 
which preceded, and which was played with 
the reverence due to one of the noblest ex- 
amples of this type of writing. Sascha 
Jacobsen, first violinist; Louis Kaufman, 
violist; and Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, cellist ; 
were the performers with Mr. Chotzinoff 
in the piano quartet; while Paul Bernard, 
second violinist, contributed to the reading 
of the first offering —F. Q. E. 


PROFESSOR TOVEY AGAIN 

HE second of Donald Francis Tovey’s 

four piano recitals was given in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 11, at- 
tracting, as before, serious musicians who 
listened to his interpretations of Schubert, 
Bach and Brahms with reverence and rapt 
interest. Mr. Tovey departed from the 
beaten path of pianists, and chose to present 
some of the rarer works of the masters 
which are seldom heard. His first feature 
was the Schubert unfinished Sonata in C 
which lacks some thirty bars in the minuet. 
These were supplied by Mr. Tovey. The 
Finale breaks off at the beginning of its 
development section so the pianist omitted 
the entire movement, with the comment that 
“it is doubtful whether Schubert would have 
cared to finish it, as it is out of touch with 
the sublime style of the rest of the work.” 
The “Goldberg Variations” of Bach follow- 
ed, and seemed to one listener an infinitely 
long and tedious work, kept alive only by 
Mr. Tovey’s indomitable spirit and inde- 
fatiguable wrists. Brahms’ Intermezzo in 
E Flat Minor and the Rhapsody in E Fiat 
ended the matinee performance. Mr. Tovey’s 
serious and scholarly demeanor were well in 
keeping with his erudite program. It is 
not everyone who can relish an afternoon of 
the profundity of this one—H. H. 


FARRAR AT THE BILTMORE 

ERALDINE FARRAR was the feature 

of the morning when the fifth Biltmore 
Musicale was given on Jan. 13. Personify- 
ing the spirit of youth and radiating warmth 
and sweetness in a generous measure, Miss 
Farrar emerged in a flaming velvet gown 
and sable scarf to charm her hearers. The 
other artists on the same program were 
Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, and Curtiss Grove, 
baritone, each of whom contributed gener- 
ously, albeit not so bounteously as did the 
soprano, to the enjoyment of the Friday 

(Continued on page 31) 











ELEANOR SAWYER of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, now singing 4s 
guest artist at La Scala. 



































of modern music); 
Bazelaire, ‘cello and instrumental ensemble; 
Salignac, voice, repertory and mise-en 
of music; 
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Fontainebleau School of Music 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 


Directors: Ch.-M. Widor and Camille Decreus - 


For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students Only 


June 25 to September 25, 1928 
Greatest French Teachers, including Widor, Libert and Dupré, organ; André Bloch, com- 
position and conducting; Miss Nadia Boulanger, harmony (the appreciation and philosophy 
i Isidor Philipp and Decreus, piano; 


scéne; 
Fauchet, solfeggio. 


Tuition, Board and Lodging—$300.00, three months’ course; $225.00, two months’ course 


OFFICE: NATIONAL ARTS CLUB STUDIOS 
119 EAST 19TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Supervised by the French Government 


Remy and Hewitt, violin; Paul 
harp; Litvinne, Roosevelt and 
French language and history 


Grandjany, 
Pillois, the 
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CHARLES 
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the eminent baritone 


assisted by 


ERIC ZARDO 


pianist 


Available All Season 
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For Particulars Write 
Management: 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
33 West 42nd Street 
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Recitals by d’Aranyi and Hess 


Yelly d@’Aranyi, violinist, has been en- 
gaged for the third time this year to 
ap in Boston. She will play there 

on Jan. 29. Among the many book- 
ings that Miss d’Aranyi and Myra Hess 
are ae te this season is another joint 
reci in Montreal on Feb. 1. Following 
engagements in Washington, in Balti- 
more, and Havana, Miss Hess is_sched- 
uled to play in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Jan. 
18; in Indianapolis, Jan. 22; Oberlin, Ohio, 
an. 24; in the White House, 
ton, Jan. 26; in Chicago, Jan. 30. Be- 
sides the Montreal engagement she will 
appear in Rochester on Jan. 30; in Buf- 
falo on the 7th; Detroit, 9th and 10th; 
Ann Arbor, 13th; St. Paul, 23rd; Minneap- 
olis, 24th; Chicago, 26th; Kansas City, 
28th. Miss Hess will also appear in Bos- 
ton on March 3; New York, March 6; New 
Haven, March 7, and Cooperstown, N. Y. 
March 9. Miss d’Aranyi, who was booked 
to play in Havana this month, and in 
Buffalo, will also appear in Baltimore on 
Jan. 20; at Hollidaysburg, Pa., Jan. 23; 
Lewisburg, W. Va., Jan. 26; Boston, Jan. 
29; Concord, N. H., Jan. 30. She will also 
play in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on Feb. 8. 


Benneche Postpones Engagements 


Rita Benneche, soprano, has postponed 
all her concerts in New York and Chicago 
during January, owing to sudden illness. 
New Gates will be announced shortly. 

7 * * 


Margaret Matzenauer and Nahan 
Franko with his Orchestra will give a 
concert in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 21, as 
part of the golden jubilee celebration of 
the New Yorker Volkszeitung, a New 
York German newspaper. 

. * . 

Benno Moisetwitsch will give his second 
piano recital in Town Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 22. A program of roman- 
tic music will be offered. 

* _ * 

The Columbia University Chorus, Walter 
Henry Hall, conductor, will give a con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 25. They will 
sing Harty’s “Mystic Trumpter” and 
Stanford's “Song of the Fleet.” The Col- 
umbia University Glee, also conducted by 
Mr. Hall, will sing a cappella numbers, by 


MacDowell. 
+ . * 


Bookings of Liebling Students 


Among students of Estelle Liebling’s 
studio are Florence Leffert, soprano, who 
is scheduled to give a recital in Town 
Hall, Feb. 6, Yvonne D’Arle is to be 
featured by ‘Florenz Ziegfeld in “The 
Three Muskéteers,” the new operetta by 
Dennis King. Celia Branz, contralto, has 
been engaged by the Cosmopolitan Opera 
for a two weeks engagement in Montreal 
and Quebec. She will sing Seibel in 
“Faust,” Maddelena in “Trovatore,” Mer- 
cedes in “Carmen” and Lola in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” Irene Hubert has joined the 
Liebling Singers in the new Ziegfeld pro- 
duction “Rosalie.” Beatrice Belkin, 
soprano, was the soloist at the Roxy 
Theater the week of Jan. 2, singing the 
Doll Song from “The Tales of Hoffmann.’’ 

> * - 
violinist from the 
give a recital in 


Henry Temianka, 
Curtis Institute, will 
Town Hall on Jan. 23 

o > . 

Alexander Kelberine, the first pianist 
to appear publicly under the auspices 
of the Juilliard Musical Foundation, will 
be heard in recital in Town Hall on 
Jn. 80. 

_ J + 

Benno Rabinof, the young violinist 
whose recent appearance here was made 
under the aegis of Leopold Auer, will 
appear in Carnegie Hall again on Tues- 
day evening, Jan. 31. He will give an- 
other Boston recital in Jordan Hall, Jan. 
23. Wis Carnegie Hall appearance will 
be followed by a western tour including 
Chicago. 

. 7 . 

Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, will ap- 
pear with the Pittsburgh Mendelssohn 
Club in Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, on 
Feb. 10. On March 7 Miss Vreeland will 
begin a spring tour at Baldwin, Kan. The 
tour will include a six weeks’ engagement 
as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony, 
opening in St. Paul on April 12 and at 
Minneapolis April 13. Prior to this tour 
the soprano will have sung in Kansas, 
Iowa, Michigan and New ork, without 
an open date available. 
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FOLLOWING 


USICIANS ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


Carmela Ponselle, prima donna of the 
Metropolitan Opera, was the soloist with 
the Metropolitan Theater phony Or- 
chestra in the Metropolitan Theater, Bos- 
ton, on Jan. 8. These afternoon concerts 
are similar to the morning symphonic re- 
citals given in the Roxy and Capital 
theaters in New York, 


Jascha Helifetzs, before returning to 
New York for a second recital in Carnegie 
Hall Jan. 29, will give concerts in eleven 
cities, including Princeton, Boston, To- 
ronto, Rochester, Buffalo, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Minneapolis 
and Milwaukee. ne 

In addition to other engagements this 
month Richard Crooks, tenor, will sing at 
the Bagby musical morning in the al- 
dorf-Astoria on Jan. 23. e will appear 
at Brockton, Masgs., in a joint recital with 
Albert Spalding on Jan, 22. 


Fred Patton, bass-baritone, prior to his 
season with the Metropolitan Opera, will 
sing in concert at Mamaroneck on Jan. 
31, for the Larchmont Choral Society. He 
will appear in New ork on Jan. 15. 


Wilhelm Furtwangler, besides conducting 
Philharmonic concerts in Berlin and the 
Gwandhaus concerts in Leipsic, will conduct 
the concerts of the Wiener Philharmonic. 





Photo by Russell Ball 


John McCormack Who Recently Gave 
His Last New York Recital for Two 
Seasons. 


“Norma” in Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 4—The New York 
Metropolitan gave “Norma” in the Academy 
of Music on Tuesday evening. Rosa Pon- 
selle, Frederick Jagel, Marion Telva, and 
Léon Rothier were in the cast. Mr. Serafin 
conducted. 1, ie ee 

A testimonial luncheon and the presenta- 
tion of a jeweled watch by friends, musi- 
cians, and business associates of James E. 
Devoe marked the anniversary of twenty- 
five years work of concert management in 
Detroit. Letters of congratulation and tele- 
grams were received from Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, John McCormatk and many others. 








Dayton Choir Tour 


DAYTON, OHIO, Jan. 12.—The following is the 
itinerary of the ton Westminster Choir for the 
next two months: Jan. 21, Breckenridge, Tex.; 21, 
Dallas, Tex.; 24, aco, Tex.; 25, San Antonio, 
jTex.; 27, Galveston, Tex.; 28, Beaumont, Tex.; 
30, Baton Rouge, Tex. Feb. 1, Birmingham, Ala.; 
3, Macon, Ga.; 4, Aiken, S. C.; 6, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; 7, Kingsport, Tenn.; 8, Bristol, Va.; 
9, Knoxville, Tenn.; 10, Lexington, Ky.; 11, Dayton, 
Ohio; 14, Columbus, Ohio. tes from Feb. 7 on 
are subject to change. 








Ernest Hutcheson Mr. and 
Alexander Lambert Ww. 


not yet publicly recognized. 





COMPETITIVE AUDITIONS 


PIANISTS - VIOLINISTS - CELLISTS - SINGERS 


for 


SIX DEBUT RECITALS 


under the auspices of 


THE WALTER W. NAUMBURG MUSICAL FOUNDATION 


DIRECTORS: 
a Walter 


Hugo Grun 


Open to young professional artists who have not yet given a New York 
recital reviewed by critics. Expenses defrayed by the Foundation as a con- 
tribution to the musical world in the disclosing of MATURED TALENT 


All applications must be made in writing to the NATIONAL MUSIO 
LEAGUE not later than March Ist and must include a complete recital pro- 
gram. For further particulars address National Music League, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City, who will conduct the preliminary auditions in March. 
Final auditions will be held during the first week of April. 


Willem Willeke 
Rubin Goldmark 

















Resumes Harp Classes 


Maud M after a year’s absence 
due to illness in her family, has resumed 
her classes of instruction on the harp. 
Miss Morgan conducts a summer 
school for harp at her country estate, 
“Donoughmore,” at Pleasant Plains, Staten 
Island. 

+ - * 


Ernest Hutcheson, Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison will play the Bach Concerto for 
three pianos in D Minor at the benefit 
concert for the National Music League in 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 27. This number will 
be followed by music for two pianos 
pares by. Mr. ier and Mr. Pattison will 
include “Moy Mell” by Bax; “Rhyth 
Dance, Goosens; “Siamese” Sketch, Eich- 
heim: Prolude Poulenc; Coronation Scene 
from “Boris Godounoff,". Moussorgsky- 
Pattison; aS and Polichinelle,” 
Arensky; Two udes in G Mat, Chopin; 
and “Reminiscences of Don Juan,” szt. 
National Music @ members are en- 
titled to one ticket each to this concert, 
upon presentation of membership card to 
National Music League box office prior to 
the date of the concert. 

> . 


Sylvia Lent, violinist, is e ed to ap- 
pear with the Minnea og he 
Henri Verbrugghen conducting, in Min- 
neapolis and in St. Paul on Feb. 17 and 
18. On Feb. 3 Miss Lent will play in 
Wilmington, Pa. 

_ ” 


Judson House, tenor, is scheduled to 
sing in Korngold’s “Der Ring des Poly- 
krates” with the Philadelphia Civic Opera, 
of which Alexander Smallens is conduc- 
tor, in the same role that he created for 
the first performance when the opera was 
— by this company last season. Mr. 

ouse will appear as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony when it presents 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony in Pittsburgh 
on Feb. 10 and 11. 

. o . 


Arthur Middleton, baritone, in addition 
to his activities as instructor in the Bush 
Conservatory of Chicago, is filling a num- 
ber of concert engagements. Among other 
appearances this month, he will visit 
Meadville, Pa, and Hartford, Conn., In 
joint recital with Paul Althouse. 

> . > 


“Lohengrin” in English 


Puitapetrnta, Jan. 19.—The Philadelphia Civic 
ra Company announces a performance of 
“Lohegrin” in glish on Jan. 26 in the Metro 
politan Opera House. In the five years of its exist- 
ence, outstanding work has been done by the Civic 
Opera Company in training its chorus. Two young 
Philadelphia singers who have received all their 
operatic training through the organization will ap- 
pear in “Lohengrin.” They are Nelson Eddy, cast 
as the Herald, and Reinhold Schmidt, who will 
have the part of Telramund. The orchestra, as 
usual, will consist of fifty-five members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Alexander Smallens will 
conduct. W. Attmore Robinson is the artistic 
director, and Bernard Cantor the stage director. 
e* ee 


May Peterson, soprano, is scheduled to 
appear in Portland, Ore., on Feb. 2. and 
will fill several engagements en route on 
her return to Texas. Miss Peterson spent 
the holidays with her husband in Amarillo 
after an extensive concert tour. She sang 
in Lubbock and fn Canyon, Tex., on Jan. 
9 and 14 respectively. 

. . o 


Elsa Alsen, the latest artist to come 
under the Haensel & Jones management, 
will appear as soloist with the Cleveland 
Orchestra in Palm Beach. Fla., on Feb. 6. 
On March 5 she will sing Bilisabeth in 
“Tannhauser” with the Chicago Civic 
Opera in Los Angeles, and on March 93 
and 10 will appear as soloist with the 
St. Louls Symphony. 

. 7 e 


Marion Telwa makes her fourth ap- 
pearance as soloist with the Society of 
the Friends of Music in the Town | 
on Feb. 19 in a performance of Bach's 
“Trauer Ode.” In March the contralto 
will sing in another performance with 
this organization in the Bach St. John's 
Passion.” 

. 


Granvi_te, Onto.—The concert recently 
given in Recital Hall by Jessie Peters and 
Ralph Zirkle was well attended. Their pro- 
gram contained music by Mozart, Howe, 
Chabrier, Beethoven and Rabaud. 





Watertoo, Iowa.—William Arms Fisher 
and Mrs. Fisher spent the Christmas holi- 
days with relatives in this city. 





Ziatke Balokovie, violinist, employed an 
aeroplane to make connections on his tour 
of Spain last month. 

> a > 


The Musical Art Quartet will tour next 
goavee under the banner of Daniel Mayer, 
ne. 
* . . 


The Adolph Bolm Ballet will make a 
tour next season under the management 
of Daniel Mayer, Inc. 

> o 7 

Arthur Kraft gave an interesting tenor 
program recently in Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. 
Kraft has returned from a trip to Chi- 
cago and Evanston, Ill., where he sang as 
soloist for the Mendelssohn Club, and at 
an organ recital. Later engagements are 
LS Wilmington, N. C., and East Orange, 

4 2. 


> > . 

Larevo, Mo—Raynor Eddins, Welsh 
tenor, assisted by Bertha Thomas, pianist, 
presented a benefit recital on Dec. 19, under 
the auspices of the Methodist Ladies’ So- 
ciety. 


| A full list of other Two-Piano arrangements 





Hart House Quartet Tour 


TORONTO, Jan. 18.—The Hart Strin 
Quartet has returned from a successfu 
tour of eleven western United States. The 
Quartet gave fifteen concerts in four and 
a half weeks, having traveled a distance 
of 6,592 miles. 


























































































Gigli Concertizes 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera is making a transcontinental 
concert tour now that his winter season 
at the opera is over. His first concert at 
Stamford on Jan. 8 was followed by an- 
other appearance in Connecticut at Water- 
bu one week later. On Jan. 20. Mr. 
— will be schedtled to sing in Havana, 
and from there, after a second appear- 
ance on Jan. 23, he will proceed to San 
Antonio, Tex., where he sings on Jan. 28. 
Three days later he will give a concert 
in Los Angeles. In February, the tenor 
has five concerts scheduled for California, 
on Feb. 2 at Pomono, on the Fourth at 
Pasadena, on at San Francisco on the 
Sixth, appearirg as soloist with the San 
Francisco Symphony, and on the follow- 
ing day in recital. On Feb. 9 he will sin 
at Berkeley. Mr. Gigli will sing Feb. 1 
at the Biltmore morning musicale in New 
York, and on Feb. 19 he will give his 
second recital in the Century Theater. 
After that, he will return to the Metro- 
politan for the remainder of the season. 
On tour Mr. Gigli will be assisted by 
Frieda Williams, soprano. 

+ . 7 


Gerhardt To Sing in Madrid 


Blena Gerhardt, who is to give a recital 
in Town Hall Jan. 31, has selected a pro- 
gram including songs by Schubert, 
Brahms and Hugo Wolf. At the close 
of her series of master classes in Febru- 
ary she will sail for Europe to appear 
with the Philharmonic Society in Madrid 
on March 14, 17 and 20. Later Mme. Ger- 
hardt will tour Germany, England and 
France. In Paris she will share programs 
with Alfred Cortot, pianist. 

. a > 


Melius Represented by Haensel & 
Jones 


Luella Melius will be heard in recital 
this month at Milwaukee, and La Crosse, 
Wis.; Joplin, Mo.; Portland, Ore.; and 
Washington. During February she will 
sing in “Lakme” with the Washington 
National Opera; and, among other concert 
engagements is scheduled to give a re- 
cital in Louisville, Ky., on Feb. 20. Mme. 
Melius, formerly under the direction of 
S. E. Macmillen, is now being featured ex- 
clusively on the Haensel & Jones list. 

. > . 

Andres Segovia, guitarist, together with 
other soloists, will appear at the Musical 
Forum's Spanish evening on Jan. 22 at the 
Guild Theater. > oe ‘ 

Alfred Blumen, Viennese pianist, is no 
longer connected with the Bush Conserv- 
pan of Music of Chicago, having relin- 
quished that post last summer in order to 
sive his entire time to concert work. He 
will give his second piano recital at Town 
Hall on Feb. 2 and will sail immediately 
thereafter for London, where he plays on 
Feb. 17 

° > > 

Ena Berga, coloratura soprano, will 
give her postponed recital at Town Hall 
on Saturday evening, Jan. 28. 

> + > 


The Stringweood Ensemble will intro- 
duce a new version of Bugene Goossens’ 
Suite . 6& in Town Hall on Jan. 24. 
Although originally written for flute, vio- 
lin and piano, this work has been made 
available by the composer for two violins 
and piano, and this version will have its 
first performance by the Stringwoods. 

. + . 

Stefan Sopkin, head of the violin de- 
partment of the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music, will introduce a new Sonata by | 
Slavensky at his Town Hall recital on 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 28. He will have 
the assistance of Emanuel Bay at the 
piano. 

- > - 


Secrate Barozzi, Rumanian violinist, 
who gave a successful recital in Town 
Hall in October, will again appear in re- 
cital in Town Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 


| Summy’s Corner 


Six Etudes of Chopin, Opus 10, 
have just been published, arranged 
for Two Pianos—Four Hands. 


By Edouard Hesselberg 








Allegro—C Minor, Op. 10, No. 2........ 60 
Lente Ma Non Troppe—E Major, 

b: MR Bun ccccocqcccnsacceadeces 1 
Presto—C Sharp Minor, Op. 10, No. 4.. 2.00 
Vivace—Gb Major, a a Bam Bicccee 2.00 
Andante—Eb Minor, . 10, No. 6.... 1.2 


Mr. Hesselberg, with his usual admirable 
skill in such work, has divided the diffi- 
culties between the two players, and 
doing so has m the a 
of these works for the use of the average 
performer, without disturbing their original 
artistry. Each published in score. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 








by Mr. Hesselberg will be sent on request. 
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Beletan Tenor 
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rriuMPpHS AS FAUST In pesuT WITH 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 





Chicago Journal, 12/22/27 


For Rene Maison is not only an excellent singer; he 
surrounds himself with his own individual atmosphere as 
an artist, and he sustains with much grace and inde- 
pendence an operatic style which is both clear and refined, 
both well shaded and forceful. 


Good looking, and with an agreeable presence, he uses a 
smooth voice of splendid quality easily and with a purpose 
which remains tangible without becoming obtrusive. 


Chicago Evening American, 12/22/27 


The public likes him, and there is every reason for his 
success. Physically he is well suited to romance roles. His 
stage bearing has a certain distinction; he understands 
what the French call “plastique,” and without trying he 
surrounds himself with an atmosphere of the stage, a 
theatrical asset well-nigh impossible to achieve if one have 
it not in one’s own personality. The voice responds easily, 
buoyantly, to all demands for volume or range. In the 
prologue the tessitura is rather baritonal, and here the 
tone was warm and ample. Later in the garden scene, the 
“Salut! demeure, chaste et pure,” he exhibited a high C 
of excellent power and assurance, a feat usually the stum- 
bling block of all tenors in this difficult finale. The 
timbre, too, is agreeable, youthful, sunny. In short, Maison 
is a felicitous acquisition by the management. 


Herald-Examiner, 12/22/27 


Rene Maison was received cordially. 
His is a fresh, youthful voice, with fine natural re- 
sources as to range and volume. 





RENE MAISON 
BELGIAN TENOR 


Chicago Eve. Post, 12/22/27 


Rene Maison immediately established himself as an artist 
of quality. A man of fine presence who can create the 
romantic mood and with a voice of the true tenor timbre 
with the range and power for the opera house. In the first 
scene he sang with appreciation for the music, variety of 
shading to follow the meaning of the word and with the 
ease of assurance. 


The famous aria in the “garden” scene he sang with 
poetic feeling and delicacy of nuance. The high C was 
not sung according to the French tradition, pianissimo, 
but forte and with a good solid tone. The ending was 
lovely with its sustained soft tone. It was singing of the 
required quality and the audience received it with 


spontaneous and vigorous applause. 


Chicago Daily News, 12/22/27 


Rene Maison sang the title role in the repetition of 
Gounod’s opera “Faust” and made a distinguished debut 
with Chicago opera-goers. 

M. Maison is a personable opera star, one who has the 
well-known elegance of manner, the style and the refined 
art of the French artist, and he disclosed vocal attainments 
and operatic gifts of notable value. While his voice is 
not quite as lyric or as meaty as that of some of his 
colleagues, his use of it is very intelligent and his attitude 
toward his interpretation is studied and carefully planned. 

He sang the “Salute Demure” in the second act with 
less emotion but more poetry than we usually hear it, and 
he also sang the music of the first scene of act 1 with 
spirit and with good tonal volume. He made a dis- 
tinguished success with the audience. 


And again as LOHENGRIN 


Chicago Tribune Chicago Journal 


Rene Maison was the Lohengrin, a 
fine looking person whose voice seems 
better planned for the sterner accents 
of Wagner than the wooing suavity of 
the Faust he sang a few nights before. 


. —EE + 


Chicago Daily News 


Rene Maison, the Belgian tenor, sang 
and acted the title role. He gave grace 
and refinement and an aristocratic bear- 
ing to a stage character that is partly 
myth and partly legend. His per- 
sonality fitted him for this figure 
excellently. 


BALDWIN PIANO 


In directly lyric passages Maison’s 
voice tends to “whiteness” of tone, and 
emphasizes the vibrato to a degree not 
looked upon with favor in America. 
It is capable of extraordinarily sensi- 
tive declamation, and colors so flexibly 
to express the refinement of his sym- 
pathy, and the boldness and virility 
and depth of his sense of what Wagner 
intended in the role of Lohengrin, that 
there can be little doubt that this 
quiet, well poised, yet commanding 
young giant, who knows more than 
he tells, can shortly bring his art to 
a co-ordination and pointedness which 
will enable him to set a new standard 


of operatice achievement, and which 
will fully frame an individuality whose 
performance even last night, was singu- 
larly moving. 





Chicago Post 


Mr. Maison was the knight of. ro- 
mance, even though at the first glance 
his curling locks had rather the sug- 
gestion of renaissance courtliness. But 
he had the spirit of the tale and his 
bearing was that of ane who had come 
upon a mission from a far country. 
He sang with appreciation for the story 
and with variety of shading to follow 
the meaning of the words. In the 


“chamber” scene his singing had 


Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 


tenderness and commanding German of the average Teuton operatic 


power for the climaxes. He had the performer. When I say that one could 











range and the volume for the big 
phrases. A Belgian, and they have to 
speak many tongues, so his German 


was very clear. A striking portrayal. 





Chicago American 

Rene Maison was a Lohengrin such 
as meets the expectations of both 
connoisseur and layman who “knows 
what he likes.” He looks like a 
Knight of the Grail, wears his armor 
as though to armor born, takes the 
stage with the assurance of a veteran, 
sings ¢very note just right, and gives 


us a German even better than the 





understand every word and that the 
diction was poetic and eloquent, you 
may believe that this Belgian has been 
well taught. The voice is excellent for 
this type of character. 





Chicago Herald and 
Examiner 

The new Belgiam tenor, Rene Maison, 
was better as Lohengrin than as Faust; 
for the Wagnerian song permits him 
to use full voice all the time, and he 
is vocally embrassed only when re- 
quired to sing softly. He is a fine, 
manly figure. 





BALDWIN PIANO 
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Concerts and Opera in the Metropolis 


(Continued from page 27) 
morning audience. Mr. Grove supplied a 
wrace of songs by Paladilhe and Schumann 
to open the program, bringing to his in- 
terpretations a vitality and strength that 
espoke his early years on the nor’western 
plains, Chopin’s D Flat Nocturne introduced 
Mr. Rosenthal who played this number and 
the subsequent “Carneval de Vienne” from 
ris Own pen, based on themes by Johann 
Strauss, with his customary fine musicianship 
and technical pre-eminence. Miss Farrar 
sang two groups of four songs each, one in 
French and the other in English, while sand- 
wiched in between was the Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 2 of Liszt with a cadenza added 
by Mr. Rosenthal whose rendition was 
marked by brilliance and reverence for this 
work of his master. Claude Gonvierre ac- 
companied Miss Farrar and Rudolph Gruen 
presided at the piano for Mr. Grove.—H. H. 





Marie Morrissey 


ITH a background of palms and other 

high-hung verdure, Marie Morrissey, 
contralto, gave a recital in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 10, pleasing her 
hearers with a polished and well-handled 
voice. Apparently there is no language 
which holds terrors for Miss Morrissey. On 
this occasion no less than nine tongues were 
voiced in song, in each of which Miss Mor- 
rissey’s clarity of diction and ease of de- 
livery were apparent. Notable among Miss 
Morrissey’s songs was one dedicated to her 
by Richard Hageman, entitled “Grief.” This 
was a first time for the number but judg- 
ing from the enthusiasm with which it was 
greeted, it will be heard many times in the 
future. With all due acknowledgement to 
the finished interpretation it was given at 
the hands of Miss Morrissey, it is a song 
that will stand on its own feet. A group 
of lieder by Erich Wolff first gave notice 
that an artist was behind the footlights. 
“Serenade Melancholique” was sung with 
patent interpretative ability, while against 
this was pitted the grace and lightness of 
“Le petit rentier” by Pierne. Enthusiasm 
never abated during the recital which man- 
aged to maintain a high degree of inter- 
est throughout. Richard Hageman played ac- 
companiments of a consistently high order. 





Fraser-Gange, Baritone 


UILDING his, program around the 

“Vier ErnsteGesange” of Brahms, Fraser 
Gange, British baritone, appeared in the 
Town Hall, Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 10, for 
his first recital of the season. It proved to 
be one that demonstrated to good advantage 
all the virtues in the possession of this 
singer. Admirable German diction was ex- 
hibited by this nucleus group and made of 
Mr. Gange’s lieder singing an event of 
more than casual interest. In these songs 
his voice, though not brilliant, possessed 
that quality of resonance and warmth that 
renders it uncommonly agreeable to listen 
to. Earlier numbers on the program were 
in Italian and proved less suited to Mr. 
Gange’s equipment than the German. Fresh 
and breezy summertime songs and others 
in English made up the third group with a 
pleasant interruption made by the appear- 
ance of the Bach exponent, Harold Sam- 
vel, who accompanied his own composition 
“Diaphenia.” “Three Songs of Travel,” by 
R. Vaughan Williams, were highly enjoy- 
able. There was, as usual, dessert in the 
form of popular songs. James Caskey was 
the official accompanist. |: Me 





Frances Pelton-Jones 


Ee HE first of her two recitals announced 
for this month was given by Frances 
Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, on Tuesday 
ifternoon, Jan. 10, in the small ball room 
t the Plaza Hotel. She was assisted by the 
Holland Vocal Trio whose personnel con- 


Letting, mezzo-soprano, and Mary Bennett, 
contralto. Miss Pelton-Jones opened her 
program with Paradisi's A Major Sonata 
in the Fantasie Style of the XVIII Cen- 
tury, following with two pastorales, one in 
G by Corelli and one in E Minor by Scar- 
latti, topped with the latter composer’s 
Presto in D. Others contributing harpsi- 
chord music for this performance were 


Bach, Byrde, Arne and Dr. John Bull. 


Playing of a _ high 
order of effectiveness 
designated Miss Pel- 
ton-Jones as a musi- " 
cian of sincerity and 
ability—one of those 
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Photo by Nick 
Anke Robenne, After Two Years’ Absence, Will Give the First of a Series of 
Dance Recitals, Sunday Evening, January 22nd, at the 48th Street Theatre. 

She Will be Assisted by Anatole Viltzak. 


sists of Josephine Kirpal, soprano, Else 
purveyors of rare pleasure, a real harpsi- 
chordist. The Holland Vocal Trio, in cos- 
tumes of the period of King Charles II, 
sang Elizabethan Love Songs, an other 
pieces from the pages of Cherubini and 
Purcell. Their a capella trios were by Este, 
Byrde and Morley. “The King’s Hunt” by 
Dr. John Bull brought this refreshing and 
thoroughly charming recital to a close. 


H. H. 
CORTI AND GERMINI 

WO musicians from Rome, Fernando 

Germani, organist from The Augusteo, 
and Mario Corti, violinist from the St. 
Cecelia Academy, made their bows to 
America in the Wanamaker Auditorium, as- 
sisted by an orchestra playing the rare 
Italian instruments taken from the Rodman 
Wanamaker Collection. Tartini’s Concerto 
in D, was followed by the novelty of the 
evening, Leo Sowerby’s “Mediaeval Poem” 
for organ and chamber orchestra, this being 
the first performance in the orchestral ver- 
sion of the work in New York. The com- 
poser conducted, Mr. Germani operated the 
organ and Master Randall Jaquillard of St. 
Thomas’ Church sang the wordless soprano 
part. Based on Hymn 339 of the New 
Hymnal of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the “Mediaeval Poem” endeavors to interpret 
the atmosphere of mysticism which pervades 
the poem, Mysticism was apparent in large 
measure but otherwise the poem proved a 
rambling structure of great length. Res- 
pighi’s “Autumnal Poem,” for violin with 
orchestra, was a first orchestral perform- 
ance in America, while Mr. Corti played 
with some slight dryness of tone he ex- 
hibited sensitiveness for the melancholy 
feeling of the work and was responsible for 
some excellent fingerwork, withal. Bossi’s 
Concerto in A Minor for organ, strings, 
horns and tympani, concluded the program. 
Messrs. German, who, by the way, is just 
21, and Corti, will be heard from again on 
forthcoming and individual recitals—H. H. 
Moussorgsky, while in the last was 
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Andrea Chenier 


HE fund of the Italian Benevolent In- 

stitute and Hospital was swelled con- 
siderably as a result of the benefit per- 
formance of “Andrea Chenier” which was 
given on Saturday evening, Jan. 7. Rosa 
Ponselle, Beniamino Gigli and Titta Ruffo 
enacted the principal roles of Madalena, 
Andrea Chenier and Gerard, respectively. 
The Italian Consul General, Emilio Axerio, 
and prominent members of the Italian 
colony in New York were present. The 
audience was a capacity one and the pro- 
ceeds were said to amount to $37,000.00. 
An intermission provided the opportunity 
for the orchestra, under Tullio Serafin, to 
play the “Marcia Reale” and “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 





Boris Saslawsky, Russian baritone, gave a 
program of Russian, German, French and 


English songs in the Town Hall on Mon- 


day evening, Jan. 2, 
creating an altogether 
favorable impression 
with his _ sensitive 
voice. A tragic at- 
mosphere pervaded all 
that Mr. Saslawsky 
touched, or, rather, 
sang, even the lighter 
numbers being tinged 
with sadness of a 
pleasurable nature. 
The first section con- 
tained numbers by 
Tchaikowsky, Rach- 
maninoff, Cui and 


included four folksongs arranged by Alex- 
ander Gedike for voice and instrumental 
trio. The composer being detected among 
the listeners was called upon to share the 
honors. Musicanly and polished were Mr. 
Saslawsky’s interpretations, with clarity and 
smoothness as outstanding qualities of his 
performance. 


An Hour of Song 

The question: “How many songs will 
fill an hour?” was admirably answered by 
Donna Ortensia, Italian songstress, whose 
good taste in program arrangement was 
equalled by her good taste in sartorial 
equipment. “Her hour” took place at the 
Empire Theater Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 
10. Some of the songs were Italian: some 
French; some of Mozart; some miscella- 
neous folk songs; and two were of Res- 
pighi, dedicated to the singer, and _per- 
formed for the first time here. Mme. Or- 
tensia’s pleasant voice was given a satisfac- 
tory pianistic background by Samuel Quincy. 


F. Q. E 


Lilla Kalman, Hungarian violinist, and 
Carroll Hollister, American pianist, gave 
a sonata recital in Steinway Hall on Friday 
evening, Jan. 6. Three sonatas made up the 
program, Bach’s in E Major, Debussy’s in 
G Minor and Schumann’s in A Minor. Miss 
Kalman displayed a warm tone and one 
that was particularly pleasing in sustained 
passages. Occasional uncertainties of pitch 
and fingering marred an otherwise creditable 
performance Mr. Hollister played with 
suited to his media. ‘The audience was 
understanding and technical powers amply 
cordial and received these two musicians 
with unstinted applause. 
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| GRACE LESLIE 


CONTRALTO 


| Washington National Opera Co. 
_ “Faust” “Hansel and Gretel” 
DECEMBER 9 DECEMBER 10 


“The foremost honors of the performance 
were won by Grace Leslie as the Witch. 
Her voice was clear, her enunciation excel- 
lent, and her makeup uite horrifying.” 
—Washington, D. C., Herald, Dec. 11, 1927. 


As Soloist with 
Rotary Choir of Hamilton, Ont. 


j “Her voice, a contralto of generous range 
and flexibility, impressed by its loveliness of 
tone and the artistry with which it was 


used. Her enunciation was also a joy to 
Soloist St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
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hear 
| Hamilton, Ont., Spectator, Dec. 7, 1927 
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MIGNON SUTORIUS 
Mezzo-Soprano 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 





Mignon Sutorius Outstanding in Cast 
Marked by Novelty of Debuts 


“Last night’s serving of Mascagni’s triply- 
boiled operatic Easter egg by the Philadelphia 
Grand. Opera Company, in the Academy, 
sufficed to show that enlivening Lolas are 
not as extinct as the Dodo or Santa Claus 
after all. Mignon Sutorius, in the compara- 
tively brief bit of the Sicilian siren, was 
easily the outstanding member of a cast that 
was largely so-so, and was about as uneven 
as Penn Square is these days. 

“The Lola of almost any performance of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” customarily calls for 
comment third or fourth down the list of 
principals. But Miss Sutorius certainly 
changed that last night, giving a certain 
vixenish vitality and convincing coquetry to 
the role, which gave fresh force to the 
dramatic action, and singing with good, round 
tones that were ably placed and produced.” 

—Linton Martin, in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, December 23, 1927. 


Trafalgar 0766 
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MUSIC! Come to Leipzig, the trade exchange of musical Europe! 250 manufacturers of musical 
products from the tiniest accessory to the mightiest pipe organ, will display this year at Leipzig. 
Latest designs at better prices than you will find anywhere in the world. Come to Leipzig! 


Arrange for your trip to Leipzig TODAY. Write or phone for full information and literature. 
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In Oakland Schools 


Spenser rere, 





(Continued from page 4) 
part-singing in each assembly, the students 
being seated in chapel according to voices. 
Songs are thrown on a screen and some fine 
effects obtained. 

The newer high schools have auditoriums 
rivaling those of important music halls, and 
these are utilized largely for musical events. 


Many Violin Students 


The number of violin cases carried on the 
streets of Oakland by small children would 
lead one to expect an even greater avalanche 
of young violin virtuosi than the world has 
just been marveling about, while the larger 
instruments are left in their cases at school. 
Glenn Woods is repeatedly appealing through 
the press for unused instruments to supple- 
ment these allowed by the school board, as 
the need daily increases. The culmination 
of the year’s work comes when the junior 
high schools hold their promotional exercises 
in mid-winter. This is largely a musical 
program, and each year the Civic Auditorium 
Arena, seating 7,000, is filled with admiring 
families and friends to hear what the young 
people do. 

This year there were 185 players in the 
combined Junior High Orchestra, directed 
by Herman Trutner, which played Christ- 
mas carols, overtures and operatic selections. 
The combined chorus of 1271 graduates, with 
Mr. Woods directing, sang several numbers 
with piano or with orchestral accompaniment. 
Especially good work was done in Silent 
Night and Cecil Forsyth’s Christmas Bells. 
This, with an echo chorus, was given it’s 
first hearing in Oakland. Attack, nuance 
and accuracy, were combined in an effect 
seldom heard, the work of the echo chorus 
being marvelously attuned. 

These groups received their preliminary 
training in their own schools, coming to- 
gether for two final combined rehearsals, 
and bringing to the work not only the spon- 
taneity of youth but a real understanding of 
choral singing. 


Choruses of 500 


In years when Oakland’s recreation center 
has been responsible for mammoth Christ- 
mas celebrations in Civic Auditoriums, we 
have had choruses of five hundred giving us 
songs of all nations. During the recent 
meeting of the Bay Section Institute of the 
California Teachers Association, music was 
generously interspersed with lectures from 
leading educators the country over. This 
was of uniformly high order and gave con- 
vincing proof of the efficiency of music in 
the general curriculum. Added to the glee 
groups and student orchestras, was an en- 
semble made up of music teachers of the 
Oakland schools and directed by Herman 
Trutner, using works of Sousa, Rossini, 
Herbert and Justin Elie. 

Immediate tangible results of the work is 
shown in the number of students who have 
gone out from the schools to professional 
positions. Three recent graduates are now 
playing in the San Francisco Symphony ; 
five are with the Bohemian Orchestra, and 
twenty-two with the California Music 
League Orchestra. A number have gone 
into eastern orchestras. From the choral 
department, several have graduated into lo- 
cal glee clubs, and a newly organized choral, 
the Colonna Club of one hundred voices, is 
a distinct outgrowth of the work fostered 
in Our community. It is almost impossible 
to check up on the numerous broadcasters 
whose training has been largely received 
in the public schools. 





Viola Cole-Audet, Chiacgo pianist, appeared in 
recital as guest artist before Iota Chapter of Teckla 
Phi in New York on Dec. 28. Mme. Cole-Audet’s 
Program comprised Fauré’s Ballade, Op. 18, Reger’s 
Fague and Variations, short numbers by Skria- 
bine, Debussy, Otterstrom, Collins, and her owa 
“Music Box.” 
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(Continued from page 4) 
things of life and not only by what narrow 
minds call religion in the restricted and iso- 
lated cross section of the great God-given 
things of the soul. 

The fine editorial in a paper a few weeks 
ago suggested that our church people by 
attacking cultural things were attacking the 
vital factors in life. 

A brilliant down-town preacher said last 
Easter: “Beware of short cuts into the 
kingdom of God. Do not try to produce 
morality by legal means,” 

I would say in addition: Let a city see 
to it that it uses all the mighty powers of 
the soul of thi these are chiefly the 
fine arts. Then we shall rise. Pittsburgh 
seems to prefer curbing these forces. 

If Pittsburgh had the people to back up 
the people who can make it great it would 
recognize and stimulate the life of the 
spirit in every form. 

Yet another great preacher in our city 
but a few weeks ago said: “But all these 
spiritual benefits will come not by accident 
nor as an inevitable result, but only as the 
outgrowth of deliberate purpose. They will 
come only as we make room for poets and 
philosophers and prophets and give them 
audience and lence. Let us give due 
credit to the economic engineer but let us 
not forget that they who make at all worth 
while anything are they who keep alive the 
things of the spirit.” 

You know it is very hard to realize the 
material results arising from strictly spirit- 
ual causes, partly because we use these 
causes all the time and fail to credit their 
presence. Our history of the progress of 
civilization is chiefly a history of developing 
a people by means of spiritual powers of 
which the arts are the most enduring factors 
Perhaps, if we have a great leader to show 
us we shall be persuaded that our music and 
poetry will help to make a civilization that 
is so good that it will make better life among 
us and have richer expression from the 
bottom up. 


“Musical Parasites” 


And finally, if Pittsburgh were great in 
the real things, we would not be musical 
parasites on the face of the earth as now 
we most certainly are. 

We feed upon the music provided by 
generous purses in Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Minneapolis 
and then we say: “See what we have. What 
a good boy am I.” We pull out the plum 
but some other person made the pie! 


The Orchestral Situation 


Our rich men pay as much as from nine 
dollars to thirty-five a year to help many 
poor people pay the Orchestra’s deficit. And, 
we hear some fear expressed as to whether 
our good people can stand it much longer 
than a year or two more. But twenty-five 
years ago some few souls had a vision and 
gave an orchestra to Pittsburgh. This was 
the result of a great sacrifice. Then, we 
became cautious. Men withdrew from the 
“impractical.” The orchestra stopped its 
course. 

Now we take to borrowing orchestras and 
cannot pay back. After which men arise 
in Syria Mosque—three years ago—and tell 
us “this is not the time for our own or- 
chestra.” (We saw two men in the audience 
that night that could have managed the 
whole affair between them or singly.) 

And then we see another orchestral im- 
pulse. Ninety men, radiant with self-sacri- 
fice and fine work, come into the field, giv- 
ing themselves, something unheard of, and 
are immediately persecuted and prosecuted 
by the so-called religious element in our 
midst. Perhaps there were only a few of 


Pittsburgh Under Fire 








them, but since the many never came in 
to assert themselves they must be for it, 
too, or so afraid they will lose their jobs 
that they say nothing. Hence, the electro- 
pure souls have their way. 

What are we, anyway? Do we not under- 
stand what the highest art means to a city? 
We are a town of fraid-cats is the only 
conclusion. We are provincial in the worst 
sense of the term. We need to grow com- 
munity feeling. Then we ma ve some 
influence as a higher force. e are known 
now as a steel city, an iron city, a smoky 
city—but who ever heard of us being called 
by any name that denoted the higher life? 
The President made a pathetic attempt to 
connect us with art. But it just did not 
happen to be our art. The screeching jig- 
gles of a city’s low strung individuals who 
believe only in themselves will never make 
us what we are not. 


What the Public Wants 


A German writer says that the public 
generally wants things as they are and does 
not want the uncompromisingly genuine, not 
the uncompromisingly good, nor the pro- 
found. He goes on to say that it is the 
“pentecostal miracle of the spirit of art 
that there are always a few men on whom 
it has seized, men whom the spirit drives 
on through mockery, discouragement and 
disparagement to pour out their souls in the 
market place among the haggling throng.” 

And our people here do not care about 
such things, about such people who perform 
the miracle. A sure proof that we are not 
what we are cracked up to be. We boast 
our material things to the sky and any 
scientific thing that has an obvious use; but 
our creative workers in all the arts can go 
ahead until some other place finds them out 
and then we advertise our art. Such a 
creator of the beautiful means nothing in the 
life of our “best people.” Pittsburgh is in- 
dolent spiritually in all senses of the term, 
In other words, our people are dull in 
sensibilities to essential matters. Only very, 
very small groups function for higher 
things. 

The way people keep themselves from 
being influenced by the new is amazing. 
They put on some sort of armour that keeps 
them from imaginary harm. 

If Pittsburgh were great in the deepest 
sources of reality, then, we would be stir- 
ring ourselves. Until our men with vision 
receive encouragement we are small fry. 
Our native-born Pittsburgher suffers from 
the Box Office Eye. Ask yourself whether 
you have the disease. 

What is this that elevates, encourages, 
exalts, creates faith? And the answer is: 
Our finest music, poetry, painting. Said 
Ella Heath of poetry: 

I am the reality of things that seem; 

The great transmuter, melting loss to gain, 

Languor to love, and fining joy from pain. 
I am the woking who am called the dream; 

am the sun, all light reflects my gleam; 
am the alter-fire within the fane; 
am the sea to which flows every stream; 
am the utmost height there is to climb; 
am the truth, mirrored in fancy’s glass; 
am stability, all else will pass; 

I am eternity, encircling time; 
Kill me, none may; conquer me, nothing can— 
am God’s soul, fused in the soul of man. 


— 





Lillian Gustafson, soprano, appeared as 
soloist with the Tro Vocalist Society, 
Troy, N. Y., on Jan. 12. On Jan. 17, Miss 
Gustafson was scheduled to appear in a 
recital with Kurt Schindler at Waterbury, 
Conn. On Jan. 22 she will be heard in a 
program of modern songs in New York, 
with the Musical Forum, Kurt Schindler 
conducting. Another booking is a recital 
in Jamestown, N. Y., on Jan. 25. 





Clifford Newdall, tenor, who won favor 
with New York audiences in the title role 
of “Faust” with the American Opera Com- 
pany, is a student of the Yeatman Grif- 
fith Studios in New York. 
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Chicago Opera Announces 
Los Angeles List 


OS ANGELES, Jan. 18.—Plans 
are going forward for the week’s 
season of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, announced for March 5. Nine 
operas are scheduled, the list includ- 
ing “Tannhauser,” “Resurrection,” 
“La Gioconda,” “Loreley,” “A Witch 
of Salem,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
Sapho,” “Aida” and “The Snow 
Maiden.” This will be the first visit 
of the Chicagoans since 1924, and 
‘great interest is being manifested, 
both in Los Angeles and in the sub- 
urban towns, L. E, Behymer, who is 
managing the engagement, has been 
appearing before many of the promi- 
nent clubs, enlisting their support and 
in other ways arousing interest. Per- 
formances will be given in Shrine 
Auditorium in order to satisfy the 
large demands expected and in order 
to keep prices at a popular figure. 
Mr. Behymer is also making ready 
for the opening of Balieff’s “Chauve- 
Souris,” which will arrive for a lim- 

ited engagement on Feb. 6. 

H. D. C 











Bangor’s Symphony 

Bancor, Me., Jan. 18—An exceptionally 
brilliant program was presented by the 
Bangor Symphony recently, with Albert 
Sprague, newly elected conductor of the 
Eastern Maine Music Festival, as director. 
This was the second matinée of the or- 
chestra, which has begun the season very 
auspiciously. One of the special features of 
the afternoon was the playing of a quartet, 
composed of Faith Donovan, Albert 
Sprague, James D. Maxwell and Anna 
Torrene Dymond. The orchestra played 
the Tchaikovsky “Pathetic” Symphony, the 
“Blue Danube Waltz,” the Thomas Over- 
ture to “Raymond,” and Three Dances from 
“Henry VII” by German. 5. bn 
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DORIS 


NILES 


Assisted by CORNELIA NILES 


and a company of dancers 
and orchestral ensemble 


meet with the enthusiastic response of public, press and 


local managers on their first tour 


TOMUNNCAMSUUTEEU TAU T TA 


A FEW PRESS COMMENTS 


The entire main hall of the Auditorium last night was 
filled with members of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and friends at the dance recital presented by Doris 
Niles. The event was a most interesting one, offering the 
dances of Spain in such number and variety as surprised 
many people who had little idea of the vast repertoire that 
languorous country can provide a follower of Terpsichore. 
One can say nothing but praise of Miss Niles for her 
splendid dancing, and for that of her company. 


—Milwaukee Sentinel, November 4, 1927. 


Miss Niles’ technical equipment was such that whether 
she was doing a French gavotte in the classic manner, or a 
Spanish folk dance very much in the folk manner, her 
mind could remain perfectly free for the expression of 
her mood in the most convincing and pertinent of gestures. 
The costumes were startlingly effective. A more artistic 
vr has not been taken on the road for a goodly 
while 


—Kansas City Times-Star, November 11, 1927. 


Miss Niles’ interpretation of ““Anitra’s Dance” was both 
unusual and bizarre, being composed of remarkable 
gestures and poses. 


—Rockford (Ill.) Star, November 22, 1927. 








; A Typical Telegram 


November 21, 1927. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Daniel Mayer, Inc. 
Steinway Hall 


Each performance was met with great enthusiasm by children 
and teachers the Doris Niles Company presents a program thoroughly 
artistic colorful and educational the series of six performances has been 
one of the finest attractions that has ever been on childrens course 
Miss Niles should return to Kansas City again next Fall. 


Mabelle Glenn Director of Music Public Schools 





The Niles sisters are dancers of individuality, light- 
footed, lithesome and agile. Doris has personality to spare. 
In addition, she knows how to select and wear her cos- 
tumes, which is no small part of a dancer’s charm. 


—Baltimore American, November 26, 1927. 


Every one of the Niles’ dances was executed with spirit 
and grace. Cornelia Niles, too, offered an interesting 
repertoire of numbers. A sprightly trio danced effectively 
in the ensemble numbers, providing an effective back- 
ground for the soloists. 


—Baltimore Sun, November 26, 1927. 


Nothing like their offering has ever been seen in Sioux 
City before, and the audience was enthusiastic, threatening 
to “stop the show” several times in its insistence for 
encores. 


—Sioux City Journal, November 13, 1927. 


The dancers were received with so much enthusiasm by 
the audience that crowded the Grand that they were 
forced to give five extra numbers as encores. 


—Montgomery Advertiser, November 29, 1927. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for January 21, 1928 


Pro-Musica in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Jan. 18—The Chicago Chapter 
f Pro-Musica, Inc., announces the follow- 
ing events: Maurice Ravel, in a concert of 
songs and chamber music, assisted by Lisa 
Roma, soprano, and Jacques Gordon, vio- 
linist, in the gold room of the Congress 
Hotel, Jan. 18; Béla Bart6ék, Feb. 27. The 
Ravel concert will be managed for the So- 
ciety by Jessie B. Hall. Eugene Goossens 
was booked to give a lecture-recital on 
Dec. 5. 





Rochester Oratorio 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 19—A fine per- 
formance of Handel’s “Messiah” was given 
in Kilbourn Hall on Monday evening, Dec. 
19, by the Festival Chorus, assisted by the 
Eastman School A Cappella Chorus. The 
conductor was Dr. Howard Hanson, di- 
rector of the Eastman School of Music. 
Ethel Codd Luening, Sarah Requa, Norval 
Brelos, and Richard Halliley were soloists ; 
and the Rochester Little Symphony Orches- 
tra participated —M. E. W. 





Bailey-Barchfeld Recital 


G. Barchfeld, ‘cellist, and Charles E. 
Bailey, tenor, will give a joint recital on 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 29, in Rumford Hall. 
Mr. Bailey’s list consists of compositions by 
Massenet, Puccini, Friml, Trinkaus, Sydney 
Brown, Hope, Penn, Maley. Mr. Barch- 
feld will play Beethoven’s Sonate in F, and 
works by Popper, Becker, Klengel. The 
joint numbers will be “The Birth of Dawn” 
by Leoni and Ave Maria by Schubert. Ida 
Mayhew will be at the piano for Mr. Bailey, 
and Richard Bender will accompany Mr. 
Barchfeld. Mr. Bailey is to conduct the 
choral work of the Madison Square Boys’ 
Club during the coming year. 





Kansan Pianist Appears 


Ovatue, Kan,, Jan. 17—Helen Marium 
Bronson, young local pianist, appeared suc- 
cessfully in recital in All Souls Church in 
Kansas City. Her program included the 
Mendelssohn E Minor Scherzo, Moszkow- 
ski’s ‘ ‘Spanish” Caprice, MacDowell’s “Sea 
Pieces” and other numbers. She was as- 
sisted by Olive de Clairville, soprano of 
Kansas City, Mo., who sang “Vissi d’Arte” 
from “Tosca.” Two violin numbers were 
played by Warfield Graves, Jr. Jennie 
Schultz and Elsa Schutte —. 





Editors Meet Organist 


Editors and music critics of English and 
Italian newspapers in New York were guests 
at luncheon on Thursday, Jan. 5, to meet 
Fernando Germani, organist of the Au- 
gusteo Orchestra of Rome, and Mario Cor- 
ti, violinist of the St. Cecelia Academy, in 
the Wanamaker tea room. Mr. Germani is 
soon to make his first appearance in Amer- 
ica in the Wanamaker Auditoriums of New 
York and Philadelphia. Dr. Alexander Rus- 
sell, concert director of the Auditoriums, pre- 
sided at the luncheon. Among those present 
were William A. Geppert, Musical Courier; 
Alfred Human, Singing; Gino Bigongiari, 
Italy-America Society; Robert A. Simon, 
the New Yorker; W. P. Tryon, Christian 
Science Monitor; Pitts Sandborn, New York 
Telegram; Helen Ten Broeack, La Prensa; 
Maurice Halperson, New York Staats Zei- 
tung; Harold Strickland, Brooklyn Daily 
7 imes: Leonard Liebling, New York Ameri- 
an; Harry E. Tower, Brooklyn Citizen; 


Feliz Deyo, Brooklyn Standard-Union; 
‘rank L. Sealy, president of the American 
Guild of Organists; F. D. Perkins, New 


York Herald-Tribune; Pietro A. Yon, Dn 
Mario-Cottone of the Capitol Theatre, Ralph 
Harris, St. Paul’s Church; Pierre V. R. Key, 
Musical Digest; Marion Bauer, Musical 
Leader; T. Scott Buhrman, American Or- 
ganist; Samuel Repp, Musicat AMERICA; 
!. W. Gray, New Music Review; Paul 
Kempf, the Musician; Reginald L. McAll, 
president of the National Association of Or- 
anists; Vera Kitchener, president of the So- 
iety of Theatre Organists; Gustave Saen- 
zer, Musical Observer; Mr. Mileppi, the 
Progresso; Mr. De Cellis, Corriere d’Amer- 
ca; Dr. V. Giordano and Mr. Gullino, Bol- 
‘etino della Sera; Marie Frugone, Brooklyn 
“imes, and Robert Patterson. 


Programs in San Jose 


San Jose, Car., Jan. 16—The San Jose 
Music Study Club gave a holiday program 
in the Unitarian Church. The program con- 
tained Joseph W. Clokey’s Symphonic Poem 
for organ and piano, played by Elizabeth 
Aten Pugh and Mrs. Oliver Scott; organ 
solos by Mrs. Pugh; and vocal settings of 
Brahms’ Waltzes sung by Mmes. R. K. 
Sword, Henry Murgotten, John Hunt Shep- 
herd, Neil Shellbach, Evelyn Walgren, Allen 
Rudolph, Mary Webster Mitchell, Rudolph 
Blauer, and Miss Lulu Pieper. Alys Wil- 
liams and Ruth Cornell Cook played four- 
hand arrangements of accompaniments to 
the Brahms numbers. Carols were sung to 
an organ backgound. The Vallesingers gave 
a Christmas program in the form of a — 
munity celebration on Dec. 23, LeR 
directing. The always welcome A iseame 
Choir from the College of the Pacific gave 
a well-chosen program in the First Metho- 
dist Church. Chrissie Woolcock, soprano, 
accompanied by Loma Kellogg, sang; and 
Bernice Murray, violinist, contributed num- 
bers. The Choir is directed by Charles 
Maschal Dennis, dean of the Conservatory 
of the College of the Pacific. 


M. M. F. 





Programs in Santa Ana 


Santa Ana, Jan. 16.—The First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church presented, for the 
fourth consecutive year, its choir of over 
sixty in “Messiah” on Dec. 25, directed by 
Hulda Dietz. Soloists included Neil Hus- 
sell, Los Angeles baritone and pupil of 
Louis Graveure; Mrs. Dietz, soprano; Mrs. 
F. W. Slabaugh, contralto; James Hughes, 
tenor. Special Christmas programs were 
given by the Santa Ana Ensemble, includ- 
ing Alan Revell, piano; Georgia Belle 
Walton, violin; Edward Burns, ’cello; Lyle 
Roberts, clarinet; Lorene Croddy, soprano. 
The regular bi-monthly recital was given 
by piano pupils of Constance Schnebly. 
Alice Talcott Merigold also presented a 
group of piano pupils. The Rankin Chorus 
gave its annual Christmas program. Special 
Christmas cantatas and musical pageants 
were offered in churches throughout Orange 
County during the holiday. Featured musi- 
cians included Sally Lee Scales, soprano, 
Kathryn Barnard, soprano; Robert Brad- 
ford, baritone; the Orange County Evan- 
gelical Chorus of sixty, directed by E. H. 
Elsner. me 





Coast Association Elects Officers 


San Francisco, Jan. 16.—J. B. Levison 
has been elected president of the San Fran- 
cisco Musical Association, sponsors of the 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Levison has been 
serving as the acting head since the resigna- 
tion of William McKee some months ago. 
In addition to his active interest in musical 
affairs, Mr. Levison is president of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Company. William 
C. Antwerp, member of E. F. Hutton & 
Company, is elected to the office of vice- 
president; and the new treasurer is Walter 
S. Martin, a director of the Crocker Banks 
and the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. A. W. Widenham retains his po- 
sition as secretary-manager of the Associa- 
tion, a post he has held since 1916. 

M. M. F. 





Cadman Accompanies Case 


Cuartotte, N. C., Jan. 16—The excep- 
tionally large audience which heard Anna 
Case in concert with the Charlotte Choral 
Society in the City Auditorium on Dec. 5, 
was happily surprised when Charles Wake- 
field Cadman stepped to the platform from 
the audience to accompany the prima donna 
in one of his well-known songs. The 
Choral Society’s singing was heartily ap- 
plauded.—D. G. S. 





Paderewski in Orange 


Orance, N. J., Jan. 18—There was 
scarcely a vacant seat in the Orange High 
School on Jan. 5 when Ignace Jan Paderew- 
ski gave a piano recital under the auspices 
of the Agnes Miles Piano School. The pro- 
gram included familiar numbers by Schu- 
man, Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt, and the 
pianist’s own Melody in B Major. 
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San Antonio Concerts 

San Antonio, Tex., Jan. 16.—The 
Cherniavsky Trio pleased a large audience 
in the Gunter Hotel ballroom, when pre- 
sented under the local management of Edith 
M. Resch. Minerva Edwards, soprano 
pupil of Mrs. Fred Jones, appeared in re- 
cital on Dec. 3, in the St. Anthony Hotel. 
She sang music by Paisiello, Monteverdi and 
Bassani, Spanish songs, “Ah fors é lui” 
from “La Traviata” and “Vissi d’Arte” 
from “Tosca”. Dorothy Borchers played 
her accompaniments and solo numbers by 
Chopin and Steinfeldt. G. M. T. 





Edith Mason, Prima Donna of _ the 
Chicago Civic Opera Who Is to Sing 
Abroad at Completion of Season. 


Edith Mason, prima donna of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, is under contract to 
take part in the nine and a half weeks of 
the company’s annual spring tour, and is also 
obligated for some concert appearances at 
the clese of the opera season. She has book- 
ed passage to Italy on the Conte Verdi and 
will sail April 22, having been invited to 
sing at La Scala, in Milan, under Arturo 
Toscanini, in “Otello.” 

Though Miss Mason has not sung Des- 
demona in the United States, the rdle is not 
new to her, as she appeared in “Otello” to 
the Jago of Titta Duffo in Mexico. She 
was requested to open the present Scala sea- 
son as Desdemona, but considering that her 
first allegiance was to Chicago, Miss Mason 
declined the offer, though her pleasure in 
singing at La Scala is doubtless not dimin- 
ished by the knowledge that it is unusual 
for an American singer to be engaged there. 

Miss Mason’s roles at the Auditorium this 
season have included Marguerite, Butterfly. 
Juliet, Martha, Nanette in “Falstaff,” The 
Snow Maiden, which she restudied in an 
English translation, and Claris in Cadman’s 
“A Witch of Salem.” The last named part 
is new to her répertoire, and is to be one of 
the characters in which she will appear on 
the company’s tour. 
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SOME IMPORTANT ITEMS FROM MUSIC CENTERS 


Sammond Conducts Morning 
Choral 


Brookéyn, Jan. 16—The Morning 
Choral, of which Herbert Stavely Sam- 
mond is conductor, announced a concert in 
the Music Hall of Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Dec. 15. The assisting artists were 
to be William Hain, tenor; Hannah Klein, 
pianist, and Marion Devoy, soprano. Pro- 
grammed numbers were old English hunt- 
ing and folk-songs, and numbers by Bee- 
thoven, Wagner, Elgar, Parker and others 
ending with the Finale from “The Gon- 
doliers.” 





New Concord Concerts 


New Concorp, Ono, Jan. 16.—Clyde 
Matson, tenor of Chicago, appeared on the 
artists’ course at Muskingum College on 
Dec. 8, singing songs by Franz, Schubert, 
and Schumann, Swedish folk-songs and 
“Total Eclipse” from “Samson.” Violet 
Bradley was the accompanist. 

The eighth annual rendition of “Messiah” 
was given at Muskingum College on Dec. 9 
by the College Choral Society of 165 voices. 
Thomas Hamilton conducted, and soloists 
were Opal Hemler of Cleveland, Jean Mc- 
Crory Newman of Pittsburgh, Clyde Mat- 
son of Chicago, and Fred Newman of 
Pittsburgh. Lucy Wilcox was at the piano 
and Floris Graham at the organ. Lorna 
Doone Jaxon, contralto of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, has been engaged for a song recital 
on April 16 at Muskingum College. 


in Springfield 


SPRINGFIELD, Itt., Jan. 16.—“The King’s 
Henchman,” the opera by Deems Taylor and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, was presented on 
New Year’s Eve in the Majestic Theatre by 
an excellent company, directed by Mr. Zlatin 
The splendid cast included Marie Sundelius, 
in the role of Aelfrida; Rafaelo Diaz, as 
Aethelwold; Richard Hale, King of Eng- 
land; Dudley Warwick, Thane of Devon; 
Giovanni Martino, Maccus, and Edith 
Reeves, Ase. N. C. D. 





“Henchman” 


Bloomington Oratorio 


BLoomincTon, Itt., Jan. 16.—A _ perform- 
ance of Handel’s “Messiah” was given by 
the Philharmonic Chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Arthur E. Westbrook, in the High 
School Auditorium. The soloists were Rose 
Swift, Mrs. Guy Palmer, Floyd Wakeland, 
and Lloyd Bender. Mr. Westbrook was 
accorded high praise for the work of the 
chorus, and the singers were uniformly suc- 
cessful in their assignments. The concert 
was under the auspices of the Amateur 
Musical Club. A presentation of “Elijah” 
is announced for this month. 





The University of Wisconsin is laying 
plans to select the prize band of the state 
according to legislative edict. According to 
state law, the University department of mu- 
sic must hold an annual contest to select 
the first state band. An American Legion 
Band was named state band, pro tem, so 
that it might go to the Paris Convention. 
This band will continue as the official state 
band until such a contest can be carried out. 
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Dartmouth Graduate Gives 
Bellis to College 


FyANGvss. N. H., Jan. 12—A 
graduate of Dartmouth College, 
who prefers to remain anonymous, has 
contributed a chime of bells to be placed 
in the tower of the new $1,000,000 li- 
brary, which will be completed and 
dedicated next spring. The library was 
the gift of George F. Baker, New York 
banker. 


Birmingham Events 


San Carlo Opera and Other Visitors 
Are Welcomed 


BremincuaM, Atra., Jan. 18—The San 
Carlo Opera Company gave an excellent 
performance of “La Bohéme” on Dec. 28 in 
the Municipal Auditorium, under the 
auspices of the Birmingham Opera League. 

Georges Ryken, violinist of Montgomery, 
was heard in a recital at the EnsleyAcademy 
of Music, accompanied by Ferdinand Dunk- 
ley. 
An organ recital by Paul Franck, of 
Paris. in the Church of the Advent, at- 
tracted an audience that filled the auditorium 
to capacity. Mr. Franck played a brilliant 
rogram from memory. : ‘et 
. Abigail Crawford and Lowela Hanlin dis- 
coursed on material for intermediate piano 
grades at the December meeting of the Bir- 
mingham Music Teachers’ Association. 
Teachers were invited to name material they 
found particularly useful. Discussion of 
such material, which is featured at meet- 
ings this season, is proving the most 
profitable and interesting work ever under- 
taken by the Association, and has resulted 
in a large increase of membership. 

The Birmingham Junior Symphony Or- 
chestra, number sixty players under the 
direction of Irmo Peterman, was recently 
heard in a creditable performance. 








Waterloo Organists Form Chapter 


Warertoo, Iowa, Jan. 18—A Waterloo 
chapter of the National Association of 
Organists has been organized. The first 
regular meeting will be held in February. 
The following officers have been elected: 
President, C. Albert Scolin; vice-president, 
Mrs. W. P. McCormick; secretary-treasur- 
er, Mrs. N. C. Altland. Meeting will be 
held bi-monthly. Mr. Scholin was recently 
elected vice-president of the state organiza- 
tion of National Association of Organists. 
Plans are being completed for a state meet- 
ing in the spring, probably at Cedar — 
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From Grieg to Brahms. By Daniel 
Gregory Mason. [Illustrated with por- 
traits. New York. Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1927. $2.00. 

After the wearing test of a quarter cen- 
tury, Daniel Gregory Mason has reprinted 
his “From Grieg to Brahms,” with a re- 
trospective chapter added in which he shows 
that his former estimates of the composers 
under consideration to be much as he had 
formerly placed them. 

These well-written, concise analyses, run 
the gamut through Grieg, Dvorak, Saint- 
Saéns, Franck, Tchaikovsky, to Brahms, 
with “An Appreciation of Music” that traces 
its evolution and discourse generally of its 
beauty, intellectual and em or lack 
of these qualities, as the case may be. A 
rather philosophical epilogue on “The Mean- 
ing of Music,” and its need to the human 
race, is appended to this very interesting, 
easily readable volume. 

In connection with the passing of un- 
critical judgment upon so monumental a 
work, say, aS°a symphony by Beethoven, 
the author’s point is well taken when he 
states that it would be considered strange, 
to say the least, if a play by Shakespeare 
were criticized with the affirmation that the 
words were mellifluous and certain passages 
were moving, but the critic had no idea of 
what it was all about. 

Mr. Mason, who is also a composer of 
note, had his “Five Songs of the Country- 
side” based on Housman’s “Last Poems,” 
beautifully rendered by the Society of the 
Friends of Music, with Artur Bodanzky 
conducting, when the work was _ recently 
given for the first time in New York. 





Christmas Eve Caroling, through the 
streets of town and city, an increasingly 
popular custom. And, A Tale of Two 
Cities, Christmas Caroling. N. Y. Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, 1927. 

Christmas has ever been. a time of re- 
joicing. The ancient Egyptians and Syrians 
celebrated the day which marks the winter 
solstice and the return of the sun. But the 
expression of joy through song as offered 
in present day Christmas carols derives 
more recently from mediaevel times, both 
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Daniel Gregory Mason 


in Europe and England, when caroling had 
reached its height. 

In England even today troops of men and 
boys, known as “waits” go about the vil- 
lages several nights before Christmas, sing- 
ing carols in the open air. The earliest 
London waits however were merely the 
watchmen who sounded a horn or flageolet 
to indicate the hours. These watchmen wore 
blue gowns with red sleeves and caps, and 
about the neck carried a silver collar or 
chain. They ultimately arrogated to them- 
selves the right to serenade householders 
at Christmas time, later calling around for 
a gratuity. But when the office of watch- 
man was abolished, private individuals kept 
up the custom, 

In the last decade the custom of public 
caroling has spread considerably throughout 
the United States, Detroit having been the 
first large city to put into practice the cus- 
tom of Christmas caroling on an extensive 
scale. Since 1916 when about 25 groups of 
250 carolers sang in a few neighborhoods, 
Detroit advanced to 1100 groups of 10,000 
carolers, some in costume, in 1918. The 
funds collected are devoted to needy children 
of the city. 

The success of Detroit induced the Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music to promote the custom which has 
since been taken up by more than 2000 cities, 
from Detroit, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, St. Louis, Dayton, Flint, Los Angeles, 
and Denver, to the small town. The carol- 
ers, stop only before those homes in which 
a lighted candle welcomes them from the 
window. 


“Learn a carol a day” is the caption 
slogan of those who organize the carol 
programs just before Christmas, when local 
newspapers co-operate by printing the songs, 
which the Playground and Recreational As- 
sociation of American (P.R.A.A.) supply 
at small cost. 

“Christmas Eve Caroling” is a booklet 
with general information concerning the 
singing of carols in communities. “A Tale 
of Two Cities, Christmas Caroling” is an- 
other booklet gotten out by the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
which describes the caroling activities of 
Detroit and Chicago. 

“Music for Christmas,” suggestions for 
presenting community Christmas programs 
of various types, together with lists of 
Christmas Music, phonograph records and 
rolls for player piano and _ reproducing 
piano” is the informative title of a thirty 
page booklet also published by the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music. 


Songs From Mother Goose, for Voice 
and Piano, set to music by Sidney Homer. 
As Sung by Mme. Louise Homer. _Iilus- 
trated by Maginel Wright Enright. N. Y., 
Macmillan Co., 1927. $1.75. 


Here are the familiar favorites, Mother 
Goose rhymes, through which Mrs. Homer 
guides us with delightfully simple music, 
that is interspersed with full page colored 
illustrations, daintily and tastefully drawn 
by Maginel Wright Enright in her inimit- 
able manner. Although the volume is a 
reprint, its titles, some thirty-five, are an 
ever welcome addition to the nursery li- 
brary, for children of all ages, as the say- 
ing goes. Some of the songs have found a 


place in the repertory of Mme. Homer as 
well as 
Stires. 


of her daughter Louise Homer 





Modern Russian Composers. By Leonid 
Sabanieff. Translated into English by 3i-A. 
Joffe. International Publishers. 


T HIS volume of critical essays, free a: 
it is of technicalities, is for the layma: 
as well as for the student of music, fo: 
Leonid Sabanieff, composer, accomplishe< 
musician and critic, gives a clear idea o} 
essentials necessary to the creative musiciar 
in a few paragraphs. 

Although Mr. Sabanieff has drawn admir 
ably intimate portraits of the modern Rus 
sian composers, he has not overlooked th« 
general background, devoting chapters t 
Taneyeff, his instructor, and to Skriabin. 
who is supposed to have somewhat influ 
enced Sabanieff as a composer. And, op 
posing personalities as they are, Sabaniefi 
treats them with abstract sympathy and a 
true sense of perspective. Music of revolu- 
tionary Russia is considered in the las: 
chapter. 

The translation by J. A. Joffe appears to 
have the sense and feeling of the original 
Russian and reads easily, except for -his 
rendering of proper names. There is no set 
rule for this, though it does seem that 
European terms might be given their ac- 
cepted spelling, and such well-known names 
as Satie spelled that way, rather than 
“Sati,” as Mr. Joffe has it. 





The Bright Threshold. By Janet Ram- 
say. New York. Longmans, Green & Co., 


1927. $2.00. 


he the artistic and musical life of Paris, 
the hardships and compensations of study 
and triumphs at the Opéra-Comique, are 
expected and interesting topics. But after 
a bit of this in Janet Ramsay’s novel, we 
are wafted to the shores of Normandy where 
the heroine’s daughter (a child of thirteen), 
makes her first misstep, selling her birth- 
right when she peremptorily leaves her 
mother without so much as a gesture of 
farewell, in order to return to a dreary New 
England village and live with her repressed 
father. 

The characters are well drawn in the 
rather cliché manner of tales and yet they 
are sufficiently recognizable as living types, 
such as Mme. Meresi, the vocal teacher; 
Barclay Hammond, pianist, who has been 
caught in the toils of patronage, and Har- 
riet Warner, something of a polite hypo- 
chrondriacal vulture. 

We are sorry to leave Paris and the 
musical life there, but there seems to be no 
hope for it as Natalie Parkhurst, the 
daughter, having reached her twenty-seventh 
year, now intends to follow the career of a 
sculptor in New York. As a matter of 
fact she never achieves anything, for her 
work, while carrying what is termed a cer- 
tain resemblance to the object portrayed, 
lacks the vigorous force of character essen- 
tial to art. It is here that Natalie gives an 
insight into what is lacking in her character 
—vigorous strength. Besides a well-drawn 
concert at the Metropolitan Museum, there 
is practically no other New York music. 





Opera Synopses, a Guide to the Plots 
and Characters of the Standard Operas. 
By J. Walker McSpadden. Fourth edition, 
revised and enlarged. New York, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1927. $2.50. 

This handy little volume first appeared in 
1911, with subsequent re-appearances in 1915 
and 1921 and with a hundred and fifty-two 
an ever-increasing list of operas, so that 
now there is a total of the compositions o/ 
sixty-eight composers. 

Every composer i 
graphical sketch, followed by those operas 
which are in current répertoire. A compre 
hensive, though concise, synopsis of each 
opera is given act by act, prefaced with in 
formation concerning the libretto, when and 
where the opera was first performed, an 
other important intelligence. 

For refreshing one’s memory as to cas 
or details of a plot, the volume is extreme! 
useful, and it has a good index. . Althoug 
it includes such new operas as “Turandot,” 
“The King’s Henchman,” and Sullivan’ 
operas, it omits “Violanta,” an opera ne 
with us, though written more than a decad 
ago, also “Feuersnot.” which created mu 
interest recently, and “The Love For Thre 
Oranges” which is performed every so of 
ten. But Mr. McSpadden explains that 
he avoided the inclusion of novelties .an 
operas which are given but once or twit 
and then withdrawn. 
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OLD VINE IN ACEW BOTTLES 
S; travinsky and Godowsky cAdd to Season’ Ovntput 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


DMIRERS of modernists and ul- 

tra-modernists are regaled with 
some of the recent works of those 
composers who are striving to break 
away from the paths of convention 
and lead us into new fields of creative 
thought. Just how a modernist differs 
from his forerunners or his more con- 
servative contemporaries is, perhaps, 
a matter of opinion; or, at best, a 
difficult question to answer to tht sat- 
isfaction of the majority. But that 
he does differ in such matters as his 
harmonic and melodic patterns, in his 
rhythmic continuity and in his avoid- 
ance of conventional progressions, is 
obvious. There is little doubt, too, 
that the desire merely to be different 
frequently overshadows both inspira- 
tion and sincerity. But it will take 
time to separate the true from the 
pretentious. 


W E are prone to think that it is only 
¥ those wicked foreigners who are up- 
setting the musical apple-carts in these law- 


less days. But we must 
Modernisms not overlook the fact that 
by Americans here and there, in famil- 
Such as Ruggles jar and out of the way 


spots, scattered over 
these United States, there are some musical 
heretics who come out into the open from 
time to time, seemingly for the sole pur- 
pose of casting a monkey-wrench into the 
conventional musical mechanism. There is 
Carl Ruggles, for example, who, from Ar- 
lington, Vermont, hurls an occasional broad- 
side of strange harmonies at the bewildered 
ears of American concert goers. 

A symphonic ensemble bearing his name, 
and entitled “Men and Mountains” (The 
New Music Society of California) has just 
come in for review. This is not a new 
work. It was completed several years ago 
and played in New York three years ago. 
An examination of the full score (which 
is for the usual woodwind and brass, with 
seven divisions of the strings, piano and 
cymbals) makes me wish I had had the op- 
portunity of hearing it played. For cer- 
tainly the average eye, or the average 
ability to “pianoize” a score, falls far short 
of doing justice to so significant a bit of 
modernism as this. 

Ruggles does not write beautiful music 
—at least, what we term beauty today—but 
there is a ruggedness, a direct sincerity, 
mixed with mysticism and fantasy that are 
apparent, even to those who, like myself, can 
only skim the surface. I should, as I said 
before, like to hear the work performed, 
though I imagine that even then I would 
fail to grasp the composer’s full meaning. 
The music is woven about a quotation from 
William Blake: “Great things are done 
when men and mountains meet,” and is 
divided into three parts: “Men: Rhap- 
sodic Proclamation,” “Lilacs” and “March- 
ing Mountains.” 

Another American who has cast his lot 
with the moderns is Timothy Mather Spel- 
man, and from his pen come three pieces: 
a cantata for soprano solo, women’s chorus 
and orchestra, entitled “Her Litany of Wait- 
ing.” with a text by Leolyn Louise Ever- 
ett: and two songs. “God Lyaeus” and “The 
Despairing Lover,” setting of poems by 
early English authors. To me Mr. Spel- 
man has a rather cold and forbidding man- 
ner in his music, but the cantata is an ex- 
ception to the rule. He has set this fine 
poem in a manner that makes it a rare 
tribute to both author and composer. And 

is done with a naturalness and a sus- 

ied interest that should make manvr 
ends for it among conductors of women’: 

ruses and, finally. their audiences. 

* * * 

Te sets of piano pieces exhibit dif- 
ferent phases of the modern drift. N. 
herepnine’s “Dix Piéces Gaies” and John 
Locke’s “Charivari” 
(London: J. & W. Ches- 
ter) are totallv different 
in character and hoth in- 
vite attention. The ten 
pieces are written in that utterly simple 
manner that some modernists assume—a 
manner that is apt to mislead the unwary 
into a hasty conclusion that they are to- 


Other Phases 
of the Modern 
Trend Revealed 


tally without meaning. Mr. Tcherepnine’s 
pieces are not so easily dismissed, how- 
ever. While he is fond of writing in two 
parts, a style that lacks the color and in- 
terest of fuller harmony, he does attain a 
naiveté and a quaintness that leave a happy 
impression. And, withal, there is originality 
behind it. 











Igor Stravinsky 


John Locke’s book of six pieces, several- 
ly entitled “An Old Portrait,” “The Fairy 
Ring,” “Toby Tongue-in-the-cheek,” “Maitre 
Renard,” “Mischief” and “Filigree” are dis- 
tinctly worth while and out of the ordinary. 
Mr. Locke is a colorist; his harmonies are 
piquant and strikingly descriptive, and he 
has a really delightful sense of humor, which 
crops out constantly in these pieces. 

_ “Tilimbom,” another Chester publication, 
is the title of a “Story for Children,” by 
Igor Stravinsky. The poem is given in the 
original Russian, with French and English 
versions, and tells of the destruction. 
through fire, of the goat-shed and the 
fevered efforts of all the inhabitants of 
the barnyard to save it. While the music 
is as exciting, in its way, as a fire, Stravin- 
sky would never take his place as the world 
figure he is if his reputation depended upon 
such examples of his work as this song is 
—though one can always fall back upon the 
excuse that in writing for children one may 
be childish. The main objection to the 
piece, I think, is the constant reiteration of 
a figure that is not, in itself, particularly 
interesting. But, at least, it has the merit 
of being unusual. 
* * * 
N entirely different type of modernism 


is found in the first of a promised 
series of “free transcriptions”’ for the piano 


a of twelve of the best 
Transcriptions known songs by Schu- 
of Schubert Airs bert, made by Leopold 


by Godowsky Godowsky. This one is 
that charming number, 
“The Booklet,” or, in its original version, 
“Wohin?” (Carl Fischer). Mr. Godowsky’s 
purpose is well stated in his introductory 
note, entitled “Apropos Transcriptions, Ar- 
rangements and Paraphrases.” He says: 
“My aim in transcribing these twelve sonas 
of Schubert was not merely to transplant 
them from the voice to the piano: it was to 
create piano compositions out of vocal ma- 
terial, to comment upon and interpret the 
songs as a composer would treat a theme 
when writing free variations.” And that is 
exactly what he has done. 

It is as admirable a piece of piano music 
as one would find in a long time. Mr. 
Godowskv weaves a beautiful texture about 
the Schubert theme. It is as delicate, as 
rippling and as colorful as a booklet of 
pearls. Incidentally, in the aforementioned 
note Mr. Godowsky has written the best 
defense of transcriptions, arrangements and 
paraphrases that I have read. To such a 
statement as this, for example, one can onl* 
say Amen: “A masterpiece is indestruct- 
ible. It remains untarnished, whether 
transcribed, arranged or paraphrased, and 
its intrinsic value having the necessary 
vitality to sustain its interest, cannot be 
impaired. Whenever an oriainal combposi- 
tion is supplanted by versions made bv 
others. its vulnerability is clearly demon- 
strated.” 


| ie HAUSER, a French horn player 
and a member of the New York Sym- 
phony and of Goldman’s Band, has written 
a book entitled “Founda- 
About the tion to French Horn 
French Horn Playing” (Carl Fischer) 
and the Piano that should make the 
teaching of the instru- 
ment both easier and more thorough. It is 
the result of teaching in the public schools 
in New York, when the author found that 
most of the existing methods were too ad- 
vanced for the beginner or the young per- 
son. Here he explains in detail and thor- 
oughly, going through all technical diffi- 
culties and ending with a number of horn 
solos and passages from standard works. 
Ralph H. Bellairs’ “The Elements of 
Piano Technic” (Enoch & Sons) is a book 
of twenty-eight pages of music, with very 
little explanatory matter, that gives a very 
good summary of the difficulties to be met 
with in the pianist’s art. A mastery of this 
book—and it is not a great deal for the 
pupil to master—should lay a_ technical 
foundation sufficient for all purposes. It is 
briefly put and thoroughly done. 


LL earnest musicians who desire to 
preserve the traditions and works of 
the past, as a background against which to 
weave their musical de- 
signs of the future, are 
grateful for the work 
that so many of the pro- 
fession have done in re- 
cent years in collecting and arranging the 
songs of the people, derived from all quart- 
ers of the continent. The Negro songs, 
the songs of the Kentucky and Tennessee 
mountains, and others of early British an- 
cestry; the cowboy songs of the west and 
the Spanish songs of the Pacific coast. All 
these, not to forget the Indian themes and 
calls, have enriched our music and done 
much to give it a coloring that we could 
never hope to achieve through the usual 
European predominance of musical thought. 
And the United States is not alone in its 
efforts to preserve its musical folk-lore. 
Across our northern border there has been 
much activity, especially in the old French 
Province of Quebec, to skim at least the 
cream of the striking melodies that are so 
plentiful thereabout. A Canadian scholar, 
J. Murray Gibbo, has been particularly ac- 
tive, of late, in collecting these French 
songs, and among those who have worked 
with him, on the musical side of the under- 
taking, is Geoffrey O’Hara, a Canadian mu- 
sician residing in this country. 

The latest output of these two research 
workers is a little book of “Seven Songs of 
Old Quebec” (White-Smith Music Publish- 
ina Co.). Most of them have been arranged 
by Mr. O’Hara in three parts: for first and 
second soprano (or contralto) and _ barti- 
tone. Their titles are “Gay la la,” “Mari- 
anne Wanders to the Mill,” “On, Roll on, 
My Ball I Roll On,” “Whence, O Shepherd 
Maiden?” “Now the Winter’s Come to 
Stay,” “I have Culled a Rose” and “Pad- 
dling Along.” 

Anybody who knows many of the Can- 
adian songs will recognize some of these. 
The first, for instance, and the third. But, 
old and new, they are such songs as all who 
enjoy folk-tunes and beautiful melodies 
should know. Mr. O’Hara’s harmonizations 
are simple but altogether satisfying, and 
Mr. Gibbon’s translations are smoothly done, 
with imagination and skill 

* * * 

HEN I first picked up a new song 
entitled “On the River Boat” (G. 
Ricordi & Co.) 1 was under the impression 
Diversified on the music was by 
Moods and urt Schindler, as his 
Quality in name is prominently dis- 
Recent Songs played on the cover. And 
. the piece proved to be 

quite worthy of his skillful pen. But, as 
a matter of fact, Mr. Schindler appears in 
this instance in the rdle of author, having 
made the English version, from a Danish 
version of Eugene Frank, of a Chinese 
poem written by Li-Tai-Po, back in the 
days when the years were still being num- 
bered in three figures. It is a song from 
the cycle “The Chinese Flute,” composed by 
Paul Schierbeck, whose name, while it may 
be as strange to most of our singers as it 
is to this reviewer, deserves to be known for 
this excellent song, at least. The melody is 
full of charm and the accompaniment has 


A Book of 
Seven Songs 
of Old Quebec 


the flow and limpidity of water. 
high voice. 

“The Good Ship Robador,” with words 
and music by Ray Perkins, is a humorous 
"seagoing ballade” for medium voice which 
will, if sung with any degree of freedom, 
draw many a smile from the listeners. 
“Luisé!” is the title of a Neapolitan folk- 
song, arranged by Vittorio Giannini, which 
has the original Italian words, together with 
an English version of them, made by Fred- 
erick H. Martens. It is in the style of 
the tarantella and makes an agreeable, 
smooth-flowing, singable number. This song 
is sung by Dusolina Giannini and the end- 
ing she uses is given at the conclusion of 
the second verse. 

From the Ricordi press there is also a 
group of four ballads that will appeal to 
admirers of the light type of song and senti- 
mental verses. They are “Your First Love,” 
by Clement Flynn; “Come to Me,” a waltz 
song by Ralph L. Grosvenor; “Call Me 
Sweetheart,” by Harold Robé, and “I’ve 
Found You Pal of Mine,” for which Harold 
Robé has written the words and Peter De 
Rose the music. There is a ukulele arrange- 
ment of this number. 


re - 


It is for 








Leopold Godowsky 


Edward G. Simon has made a transcrip- 
tion of MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose” for 
four violins and piano (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.) that may be used also for one, two or 
three violins, with an ad lib, ‘cello part. 
Mr. Simon has done his part skillfully. In 
the same publisher’s “Educational Series” 
there is a book of “1200 Practical Finger 
Exercises for Violoncello,” by Guillaume 
Hesse. For the benefit of those who might 
get discouraged at the number, it is well 
to add that each exercise is only one meas- 
ure long. There is much valuable material 
in the twenty pages. 
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Molinari Offers 
Vivaldi “Spring” 


St. Louis Guest Conductor Adds to 


Favorable Impression 
Already Made 


Sr. Louis, Jan. 18.—The second appear- 
ance of Bernardino Molinari as guest con- 
ductor of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra established again, and beyond ques- 
tion, his sterling qualities. 

Mr. Molinari opened the program with 
his own transcription of the first move- 
ment, “Spring,” from “The Four Seasons” 
by Vivaldi. (He will play the remaining 
movements at subsequent concerts.) This 
arrangement for string orchestra was sup- 
plemented with small organ and piano. The 
luscious quality of the string section was 
again demonstrated, and the solo violin part 
was superbly played by Sylvain Noack. 

The rest of the program was made up 
of two striking examples of modern Italian 
orchestral composition; these were 
“Churches and Ruins,” and the Serenade, 
from the “Moonlight” Nocturnes by Vin- 
cenzo Tommasini. They are descriptive and 
admirable examples of modern symphonic 
writing. Moussorgsky’s Prelude to “Kho- 
vantchina,” and Borodin’s “On the Steppes” 
were bracketed numbers; and the concert 
closed with a virile reading of the Over- 
ture to “William Tell.” Never before has 
this Rossini composition been so stirringly 
performed. 

The soloist was Nicolai Orloff, who 
chose the Chopin Concerto No. 1 for his 
introductory appearance in this city. He 
gave it a poetic reading, with a magnificent 
display of technic. The accompaniment pro- 
vided by Mr. Molinari was excellent. Mr. 
Orloff played the Schubert-Lizst “Soirée de 
Vienne” as an encore. 


Fischer Conducts “Pop” 


The seventh “pop” orchestral concert 
given recently was conducted by Frederick 
Fischer. He chose the Overture to “Der 
Freischiitz” to open the program, and closed 
it with a delightful reading of the Gold- 
mark Symphony No. 1, in E Flat Major, 
“The Rustic Wedding.” The soloist was 
Katherine Gorin, American pianist, who 
made her local début and played the Grieg 
Concerto in A Minor. Miss Gorin revealed 
an ample technique, but her playing lacked 
a little in finesse. Perhaps an additional re- 
hearsal would have smoothed out the dif- 
ficulty. 

George Leibling, pianist and composer, 
was guest of honor at the monthly meeting 
of the Musicians’ Guild recently in the 
Congress Hotel. A pupil of Lizst, he gave 
an interesting account of his association with 
the master, and played several compositions 
he had studied at Wiemar with Lizst. The 
meeting was presided over by Ernst C. 
Krohn. Susan L. Cost. 


Erskine to Play with Orchestra 


John Erskine, author and pianist, will ap- 
pear as soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Walter Damrosch’s 
direction, in Ann Arbor, Mich., on Feb. 1, 
and in Buffalo on Feb. 2. Mr. Erskine will 


play Schumann’s Piano Concerto. 
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applied to the forthcoming research to de- 
termine how academic subjects generally 
may be taught by radio. 

“R. G. Jones.” 


Three General Fields 


“The possibility of radio in its contri- 
bution to public school music can only be 
guessed at this time. As a part of the 
interest in this new field of activity, research 
and experimentation is definitely needed. 
Cleveland is sure that it needs to take part 
in this experimental work even though no 
one can forecast the final value. 

“Public school music for all the children 
involves three general fields. First, vocal 
expression in which every child can take 
part, instrumental activity which should be 
made available to every child according to 
the extent of his individual capacity, and 
listening lessons given through the radio, 
talking machine, children’s concerts, and 
other agencies which will assure every child 
of coming in contact with the art expression 
in music. These listening lessons through 
the radio and other sources are usually given 
the name of ‘appreciation lessons’ but the 
truth of the matter is that all three phases 
mentioned above contribute toward full ap- 
preciation. 

“Perhaps the first contribution of radio 
is to make available to much larger groups 
of children the fine things that can be of- 
fered by artists and fine ensemble organiza- 
tion, vocal and instrumental. We are able 
to send approximately 35,000 children a year 
to the children’s concerts given by the 
Cleveland Orchestra. Through the broad- 
casting of these concerts an additional num- 
ber of children impossible to estimate have 
the advantage of hearing these programs 
specially prepared by Alice Keith and Ar- 
thur Shepherd. 

“Another phase of the radio no less val- 
uable is the information it brings not only 
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Topeka Forms Choral Society 


Topeka, Kan., Jan. 18—A new choral 
society has been formed in connection with 
the Washburn College department of music. 
The organization is named the Topeka- 
Washburn Choral Society, and is to include 
both the glee clubs and chapel choir of 
Washburn College, as well as many addi- 
tional voices. It will be under the direc- 
tion of Ira J. Pratt, dean of the College 
department of music. The Vatican Choirs 
of Rome appeared on Dec. 21 in the Grand 
Theatre under the direction of Raffaele 
Casimiro Casimiri, singing before a capacity 
audience. F. A. C. 


Kansas Organ Installed 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Jan. 18.—With the in- 
stallation of the four manual Austin organ 
in the new auditorium at the University of 
Kansas, the School of Fine Arts sponsors a 
series of Sunday vesper recitals by Laurel 
Everette Anderson, assistant professor of 
organ. Mr. Anderson recently returned 
from three years study in Paris under 
Vierne and Bonnet. For two years he was 
organist at the American Church in Paris. 
Charles Sanford Skilton, head of the organ 
and theory department, and Lee Greene, 
piano and organ teacher, will also give re- 
citals. F. A. 








Detroit Forces Play Novelty in 
Buffalo 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 18.—The Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra’s second concert in a 
series of three, under the auspices of the 
Buffalo Musical Foundation of which 
Marian De Forest is manager, was given 
on Jan. 10 in Elmwood Music Hall and 
drew one of the largest audiences of the 
season. A radio audience estimated to 20,- 
000 also heard the program. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, presented 
a novelty in the entr’acte from Taheive’s 
operatic “Orestes.” The balance of the pro- 
gram included Mozart’s “Kleine Nachtmu- 
sik,” Tchaikovsky’s Theme and Variations, 
and Skriabin’s Third Symphony. 





Loesser to Marry 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 18—The engagement is 
announced of Arthur Loesser, pianist of the 
faculty of Cleveland Institute of Music, to 
Jean Bassett, daughter of Mr. & Mrs, Ed- 
ward S. Bassett of Cleveland. 


Leonora Corona, American dramatic so- 
prano of the Metropolitan will be a solo- 
ist at the Biltmore morning musicale on 
Feb. 3. Miss Corona will be heard in arias 
from “Ernani” and “Jeanne D’ Arc.” 











Cleveland’s Radio Experiments 
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to pupils but to school music teachers of 
interpretation of fine musical compositions 
as given by the leading conductors and per- 
formers of the world. What a wonderful 
inspiration for many teachers directly in- 
terested in musical work to hear Mr. Dam- 
rosch or some other great conductor in some 
of the great musical compositions. These 
performances are the best possible school 
in which to absorb and analyze standards of 
interpretation. 
“Russet, V. Morcan.” 


An Outstanding Project 


“We consider one of the outstanding 
projects of the Ohio Federation of Music 
Clubs during the past two years has been 
our attempt to extend music appreciation by 
means of radio thru the entire state. The 
music clubs of Ohio in many instances have 
co-operated with the local Parent-Teachers’ 
Associations in helping to purchase adequate 
radios for daytime reception of the Cleve- 
land educational concerts. 

“DoNNA GoopsBREAD.” 


Growth of Audience 


“Two years ago last October, Miss Alice 
Keith, supervisor of music appreciation in 
the Cleveland public schools suggested to the 
program director that WTAM _ broadcast 
lessons in music appreciation. , 

“After some thought, we agreed to do 
this, Miss Keith furnishing the program. 
From a few listeners our audience has 
grown almost nation wide from one lesson 
a week,* we now broast three with the 
addition. of five symphony concerts. 

“Representatives from other cities visit 
our studio studying our work. WTAM and 
Miss Keith feel that they are the pioneers 
in an educational work that must in time 


become universal. ; 

*Letters indicate daylight reception from Chi- 
cago to Montreal. South as far as Kentucky. 
“L. W. ZIMMERMAN. 
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Kansas Glee Clubs Tour 


Emporia, Kan., Jan. 18.—The Men’s Glee 
Club of the College of Emporia started on a 
tour of Kansas on Jan. 14, visiting Junc- 
tion City, Concordia, Beloit, Lincoln, Abil- 
ene, Salina, Herington and Council Grove. 
The Women’s Glee Club, starting on the 
same date, gives concerts in Fredonia, Iola, 


seseenenerneveenianee 


Independence, Parsons, Chanute, Yates 
Center, Humboldt and Burlington. 
PE a: & 


Spalding Plays in Lawrence 


LawreNce, KaAn., Jan. 18—The second 
concert of the twenty-fifth annual Univer- 
sity concert course—the “all-star” series, 
was given by Albert Spalding, violinist, 
with Andre Benoist as accompanist. Mr. 
Spalding’s program was comprehensive, con- 
sisting of numbers by Corelli, Martini, 
Beethoven, Saint-Saéns, Cecil Burleigh, 
Sarasate, Wieniawski and Vieuxtemps. A 
seldom heard composition, “Ruralia Un- 
garica” by Ernst von Dohnanyi, created 

a, 


C. 





considerable interest. 





L. W. Zimmerman, Program Director 
of Station WTAM of Cleveland. 
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Arthur Shepherd, Director of Young 

People’s Concerts for the Cleveland 

Orchestra and Co-author with Alice 

Keith of “Listening In On the Masters” 

(C. C. Birchard, Publisher). First Prac- 

tically Applied Radio Text Book Ever 
Written. 


Sokoloff Chooses 
All-Wagner List 


Cleveland Orchestra Also Has Bee- 
thoven Triple Concerto 
As Feature 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 18—A_ well balanced 
program of Wagnernian music was Nikolai 
Sokoloff’s choice for the Cleveland Or- 
chestra’s ninth appearance of the season. 

The “Entrance of the Gods into Wal 
halla” from “Das Rheingold,” played with 
exceeding brilliance, opened the program 
The Bacchanale from “Tannhiiuser” in the 
Paris version followed in an equally glow 
ing fashion. We then heard the Prelude, 
Love Duet and Love Death from “Tristan 
and Isolde.” Mr. Sokoloff read this music 
with all the beauty and inspiration to be 
found therein, and his men were quick in 
responding to his every mood. The “Par- 
sifal” Prelude was also exquisitely inter 
preted, as was the Magic Fire Music from 
“Die Walkire.” Philip Kirchner played the 
English horn solo in the Prelude of the 
third act of “Tristan” with great expressive 
ness. The concert closed with the Dance 
of the Apprentices from “Die Maeister- 
singer.” 


Samuel Is Soloist 


Harold Samuel, pianist, who appeared 
with the Cleveland Orchestra in its tenth 
program, gave a performance of the Bach D 
Minor Concerto that was seemingly unsur 
passable. Earlier in the program Mr. Sam 
uel appeared with Josef Fuchs, concert 
master, and Victor De Gomez, principal! 
cellist, in the Beethoven Triple Concerto 
Op. 56. All three artists were heard to ad 
vantage in this number. 

The concert began with a vivacious read- 
ing of Wolf-Ferrari’s Overture to “Th« 
Secret of Suzanne.” The second movement 
from Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony wa: 
played in memory of Mrs. D. Z. Norton, 
for many years a_ staunch friend of the 
Cleveland Orchestra; and at the close of 
this number every one rose as a silent tribute 
to her memory. The program closed with 
a particularly fine interpretation of De- 
bussy’s “The Sea.” 


Institute Programs 


The first event on the full winter calenda 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music, follow 
ing the reopening of schooi, was a lecture i: 
the comparative arts series on Wednesda 
morning given by Rossiter Howard of th: 
Museum of Art on “Early Renaissanc 
Painting in Florence.” 

Sunday afternoon, Jan. 8 was announce 
as the opening of a season of winter musi 
cales, the Cleveland Institute presenting th: 
first radio vesper hour program over WHK 
The series continues on Sunday afternoons 
for thirteen weeks. HELEN BarsyTe. 
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W. A. Barrington-Sargent, President 
and Manager of the Boston People’s 
Symphony 
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Boston Activities 


BOSTON, Jan. 17.—Artists from the 
Theodore Schroeder Vocal Studio are fill- 
ing engagements in New England and 
other parts of the country. Among them 
are Louise Biedenharn, Southern con- 
tralto; Helen Howatt, soprano and teacher 
of Pawtucket, R. I.; Mrs. Waterman- 
Stockwell, soloist in First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, New Haven, Conn.; Jue 
Fong, Chinese tenor; Howard Stevens, 
tenor, recently appointed to the choir of 
the Unitarian Church, Everett, Mass.; 
Laura Durward, coloratura soprano; Mar- 
garet Dunn, soprano, who sang at the 
last concert of the Radcliffe Glee Club; 
Clinton White, soloist in First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, New Bedford, Mass.; 
Etta Bradley, Helen Trescott, Florence 
Chandler and William Richardson. 

The Chromatic Club gave a musicale 
in the Copley-Plaza on Tuesday morning, 
Jan. 8, when the following performed: 
Frances Pembroke Boleman, pianist; 
Georgina Shaylor, soprano, and Roland 
Partridge, tenor. Frances Weeks and 
Mrs. Vincent Hubbard accompanied. 

Mabel Parkes Friswell, soprano, was 
soloist at the Christmas performance of 
“Messiah” in the First Church in Boston 
(Unitarian). Dr. John Patton Marshall 
conducted. Other soloists were: George 
Boynton, tenor; Mrs. C. Gale Goodwille, 
alto, and David Blair McCloskey, bass. 
William Zeuch was the organist. Miss 
Friswell recently sang the soprano part in 
the “Prince of Peace’’ in the First Baptist 
Church, Medford, Mass. She was also 
soloist at a musicale given by the Haver- 
hill Women’s Club with Alice Cassily as 
accompanist, and shared honors with Nor- 
ma Jean Erdman, lyric soprano, in two 
performances of Mendelssohn's “Hymn of 
Praise’ before the Needham Women’s 
Club, 

Elsie Winsor Bird, soprano, will give a 
recital in the Boston Public Library series 
Jan. 15, taking the place of the Hart 
House String Quartet, in the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge series, postponed until 
Jan, 29. 

The Impromptu Club’s concert in the 
Hotel Beaconsfield, Brookline, Mass., Dec. 
21, was of a Christmas character. Taking 
part were Alice Hopikns, Paul Bregor and 
George Edmund Dwight. The chorus pre- 
sented Debussy’s “The Blessed Damozel” 
with soli by Claramond Thompson and 
Helen Choate Ohnemus. Mrs. Walton Lee 
Crocker directed, and J. Angus Winter 
was the accompanist. 

Children’s music, composed by Helen L. 
Cramm, who was assisted by Le Beau 
Cassily, pianist, was featured at a recent 
meeting of the Pianoforte Teachers’ So- 

lety. 

James E. Downs, baritone, was ac- 
claimed in a program of Negro spirituals 
ind character songs in Bates Hall. Ethel 
Ramos played the accompaniments. 

4 PARKER. 


New York Notes 
Mrs. Harrison-Irvine Coaches 
Artists 


Mme, Arco Gerpoul. contralto, scheduled 
’ give a recital in Carnegie Hall Feb. 6, 
coaching daily with Mrs. J. Harrison- 
vine. Rudolf Wagner, tenor, one of the 
‘oxy Theater soloists, is also receiving 
iily coaching from Mrs. Harrison-Irvine. 
ime. Gerpoul and Mr. Wagner will ap- 
ear in concert in the Hotel Plaza on 
an. 23, with Mrs. Harrison-Irvine at the 
lano, 


New York Quartet Tours South 


Following three engagements within 
geht days in New York, the New York 
tring Quartet left on Jan. 16 for a four 
veeks’ Southern tour, during which mem- 
ers will give twenty-three concerts. 


‘heir first stop is in Palm Beach, where 
hey will fulfill, as in past years, a series 
f private engagements. 
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| tr tedeen Jan. 18—The People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the leadership 
of William F. Hofmann, successor to the 
late Emil Mollenhauer, is progressing ad- 
mirably. The Sunday afternoon concerts 
in Jordan Hall are handsomely supported, 
and in several instances late comers have 
been turned away. 

The orchestra is in its eighth year. The 
inception of the organization was brought 
about by professional musicians of Greater 
Boston, who, tired of playing jazz and 
“popular” music in theatres, assembled each 
week in Convention Hall, where standard 
and classical music was rehearsed. At the 
close of the season these players gave a con- 
cert in Convention Hall, to which their 
friends were invited. This program gave so 
much pleasure both to guests and hosts that 
the idea of organizing for a series of con- 
certs was conceived, and plans were there- 
upon made for continuance. 

Flexible Organization 

The Orchestra was formed in 1919 for the 
sole purpose of establishing a series of con- 
certs at which the best music could be heard 
at such nominal prices of admission that 
people of small means might enjoy classical 
masterpieces. The price of tickets was 
placed at twenty-five and fifty cents. The 
enterprise was wholly voluntary on the part 
of the players; as there were no funds back 
of the movements, no fixed salary could be 
paid the participants, nor even their ex- 
penses guaranteed. Consequently there could 
be no rigid rules, but just enough organiza- 
tion to avoid confusion and disintegration. 

The players attended rehearsals and con- 
certs faithfully, many of them at consider- 
able inconvenience and sacrifice. Their re- 
compense consisted of the satisfaction of 
working for an ideal, and sharing whatever 
money was left over after paying neces- 
sary expenses and making a small donation 
to their conductor, Emil Mollenhauer. 

For some time the object of these con 
certs was not understood. It was regarded 
as an attempt to compete with other estab- 
lished organizations; consequently there 
was some misunderstanding and prejudice 
on the part of the public and in other 
quarters. But with the assistance of Wil- 
liam P. Daniels, who organized an advisory 
board of influential citizens, and whose ef- 
forts in behalf of the Orchestra have been 
invaluable, this prejudice was gradually 


Chicago Musical College 


CHICAGO, Jan. 18.—Herbert Wither- 
spoon, president, and Mrs, Witherspoon 
have returned to the College after spend- 
ing the holidays in New York. 

Arlene Durkee, soprano, pupil of Mr. 
Witherspoon was guest soloist at the Gar- 
field Baptist Church at the Christmas 
services, 

Pearl Walker Yoder, also a Witherspoon 
pupil has been engaged by the National 
Broadcasting Company to broadcast sev- 
eral programs, the- first of which was 
given Jan. 3. Mrs. Yoder was also guest 
soloist at Temple Sholem on Dec. 23 and 
24, and was soloist in “Messiah” at Buena 
Memorial Church. The choir at Buena 
Memorial is under the direction of Dr. 
Wesley LaViolette, a member of the fac- 
ultv of Chicago Musical College. Mrs. 
Yoder is regular soloist at the Congrega- 
tional Church in Winnetka. 

Joy Lindens, contralto pupils of Lueille 
Stevenson, was soloist at the Buena Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church New Year's 
Day. 

Juliette Cartier, violin pupils of Leon 
Sametini, was violinist at the Second Bap- 
tist Church, Dec. 25. 

Margaret Jones, concert organist and 
pupil of Charles H. Demorest, was soloist 
at the Immanuel Baptist Church of Chi- 
cago on Sunday, Jan. 1. Miss Jones was 
also solo organist at the Northwest Luth- 
eran Church of Chicago on Sunday, Jan. 
8. 

Faye Bradley, former pupil in public 
school music at the College, is now super- 
visor of music in Staunton, Ill 

Stella J. Gaines, who received her de- 
gree in public school music last year, is 
now teaching in the Parker High School, 
Chicago. 

Ruth E. Graves, former pupil in public 
school music, is teaching in Kimball, 
Neb. Alberta Lantz is teaching in the 
public schools at Nokomis, IIL 

Virginia Biwens, piano pupil of Moissaye 
Boguslawski, and Lowell West, baritone, 
pupil of Graham Reed, gave a joint recital 
at the Morrison Hotel, Sunday evening, 
Jan. 1. 

Alice Chitwood, supervisor of music at 
Berrien Springs, Mich... was a visitor at 
the College during the Christmas vacation. 

Blair Stewart, tenor, pupil of Isaae Can 
Grove, was a member of the quartet sing- 
ing at Garfield Park Baptist Church, Chi- 
cago 


Boston Propte’s SymPHony: 


Moves Onwarp 


overcome and the concerts grew in popular 
favor. The Orchestra has also received great 
assistance from many fine soloists who have 
generously donated their services. 
Placed on New Basis 

At the beginning of the present season the 
Orchestra was reorganized and placed upon 
a somewhat more substantial basis, with a 
governing board and manager. W. A. Bar- 
rington-Sargent, who was chosen as presi- 
dent and manager, is also vice-president of 
the Boston Musicians’ Protective Associa- 
tion and a well-known band leader, and is 
particularly well qualified to fill the posi- 
tion. — 

The Orchestra was well started on-what 
promised to be its most successful season, 
when Mr. Mollenhauer died on Dec. 10. 
Mr. Hofmann, concertmaster, a capable and 
experienced conductor, was immediately ap- 
pointed leader; and under his able direction 
the work is being successfully carried on. 


Hofmann’s Career 


Mr. Hofmann was born in New York 
and in 1878; he studied under Theodore 
John of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
and later with Adolph Brodsky. At the age 
of nineteen he was invited by Walter Dam- 
rosch to become one of the first violins of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, in 
which organization he later became a con- 
certmaster. Mr. Hofmann came to Boston 
every spring for several years to act as con- 
certmaster of the Boston Festival Orchestra 
under Mr. Mollenhauer. He was appointed 
professor of violin and head of the orchestra 
department of the University of Michigan 
under Dr. Albert Stabley, leaving to con- 
duct his own orchestras in the West, from 
where he has just recently returned. 

When Charles Ellis, former manager of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was as- 
sociated with Walter Damrosch in opera, 
he engaged Mr. Hofmann as concertmaster 
for Nellie Melba on her transcontinental 
tour of America in 1898. Two years late: 
he toured the country with Marcella Sem- 
brich as concertmaster and solo violinist. 

Mr. Hofmann conducted a series of con- 
certs of his own in New York with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra in 1912, and 
conducted Willow Grove concerts for Mr. 
Damrosch with the same ensemble in 1913. 
He was also assistant conductor of the New 
York Symphony. W. J. PARKER. 

On Dec. 13 the Verdi Opera Company 
gave a program featuring “The Pirates of 
Penzance,” at the Pilgrim Baptist Church, 
Chicago, under the direction of Charles 
H. Keep, a member of the faculty. 

Henry Francis Parks reports’ that 
Cleta Johnson, B. M. University of Kansas, 
and post-graduate of the summer master 
class of this College, 1927, is dean of the 
music department of Beloit, Wis. She has 
appeared in numerous recitals throughout 
that state since her work with Mr. Parks. 

Irving L. Hay, another graduate of the 
summer master class, is solo organist of 
the Strand Theatre, Colorado Springs, Col, 

Gertrude Standsing, who has _ taken 
work for over a year in motion picture 
organ phases, has for some time been first 
organist in the Peerless Theatre, on the 
South Side, Chicago. 

Mazie Peralta, who conducts the Peralta 
School of Organ. Midway Masonic Temple, 
and who has played in the leading the- 
atres of Chicago, is taking advanced work 
in orchestration and registration with Mr. 
Parks. 

Edward Swan, another talented pupil, 
is the featured solo organist at the Amer- 
ican Theatre, Salt Lake City. 

Johnny Devine, one of the highest priced 
organists in Chicago, a featured soloist at 
the Patio, Irving Park and Austin Boule- 
vard, is another pupil of this theatre mu- 
sic pedagogue, 

Dorothy Spears, who has substituted at 
some of the largest houses in the city in- 
cluding the Roosevelt and the Patio, is 
again studying with Mr. Parks in his ad- 
vanced classes 

The organization of the theatre music 
department under Mr. Marks’ direction for 
the purpose of presenting, with orchestra, 
a complete de luxe picture show each 
term, will be a permanent institution by 
the summer term. 

Three one-act plays, under the direc- 
tion of Lester Alden were given Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 8 in the Central Theatre. 
Those taking part were: Suzanne Lunde, 
George Graham, Robert Long, Edyther 
Kinsey, Fred Anderson, Pearl Yoder, Mabel 
Meyer, Myron D. Kinsey and Clifford Bair. 

Are Friedberg Artists 

Leonora Corona, One of the youngest 
opera stars of the Metropolitan has signed 
a contract for a term of years to be under 
Annie Friedberg’s management, by spe- 
clal arrangement with Paul Longone. 
Winifred Pletts, American coloratura so- 
prano, has been added to the list of sing- 
ers under the Annie Friedberg manage- 
ment. 
























William F. Hofmann, the New Con- 


ductor of the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra in Boston 


Boston Musicians 
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Soston, Jan. 18.—Frederic Tillotson, 
pianist, played entertainingly before the Ros- 
sini Club, Portland, Me., recently. His pro- 
gram was divided into three periods of 
musical progress; the classical; the romantic 
and the modern. 

Arthur Fiedler, conductor of the Boston 
Sinfonietta, elicited praise. for himself and 
organization in a concert broadcast from 
Station WTIC, Hartford, Conn., on a recent 
evening. The orchestra was heard in music 
by Monti, Dvorak, Kreisler, Brahms, Sara- 
sate. 

At Brockton, Mass., on the evening of 
Dec. 19, the Brockton Musical Festival As- 
sociation, composed of 206 voices, gave under 
the direction of its conductor, George Saw- 
yer Dunham, a performance of “Messiah,” 
designed to be the first of annual productions 
of this oratoria. The Boston Orchestral 
Players, Walter E. Loud, principal, furnished 
the accompaniment, and the soloists were 
Norma Jean Erdman, Gertrude Tingley, 
George H. Boynton, and Earl Spicer, bass. 

A program was presented on the evening 
of Dec. 15 by the Florence E. Tibbetts Con- 
cert Company, consisting of Margaret Mc- 
Carthy, violinist; Muriel Perry, ’cellist; 
Julia McCarthy, pianist and Florence E. Tib- 
betts, soprano soloist and director, in St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church, Jamaica Plain, 
under the auspices of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. The program also included musical 
numbers and recitations by young pupils of 
Miss Tibbetts. 

Marie Jacavino, of Providence, a student 
of the vocal department of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, the late Charles 
Sennett being her teacher, was acclaimed 
for her portrayal of Cho-Cho-San in the 
American Opera Company’s presentation of 
“Madame Butterfly’ in Washington, Dec. 
13. W. J. PARKER. 


New York Notes 


Museum Concerts 


The Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
David Mannes, will give a free concert, 
for which no tickets of admission are re- 
quired, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Saturday evening, Jan. 21, at 8 o'clock. 
The program includes compositions by 
Bach, Franck, Wagner, Sibelius, Dvorak, 
and Liszt. The largest first audience, some 
9000 persons, in the ten years of symphony 
concerts at the Museum, heard the pro- 
gram conducted by Mr. Mannes on Jan. 7. 
The Museum authorities announce that the 
March symphony concerts have been pro- 
vided for by a grant from the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation. 


Martha Attwood sang at the benefit for 
the Jewish Orphans of Poland given in 
Carnegie Hall on Jan. 7. Among other 
recent New York engagements, Miss Att- 
wood appeared in a joint recital with 
Andres Segovia, guitarist, at the home of 
Mrs. Myron Taylor on Jan. 8. 











40 
‘Skyscrapers’ Is 
Given in Detroit 


First Performance Received With 
Enthusiasm by Audience at 
Symphonic Concert 


Derrorr, Jan. 18.—Detroit had its first op- 
portunity to hear John Alden Carpenter’s 
“Skyscrapers,” when it was performed by 
the Detroit Symphony under the direction 
of Victor Kolar at the eighth pair of con- 
certs recently. The work, which was per- 
formed with vivacity and spirit, was ac- 
claimed a great success by the audience. The 
piano parts were played by Valbert Coffey 
and Margaret Mannebach. Other features 
of the program were the Overture to Mo- 
zart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” and the “Sym- 
phonia Domestica” by Richard Strauss. 

The third young people’s concert, a mu- 
sical travelogue as in the past, was presented 
by the Detroit Symphony, conducted by Mr. 
Kolar, Saturday, Jan 7, with Edith Rhetts 
lecturing. The subject was ‘“Czecho- 
slovakia,” which is Mr. Kolar’s native coun- 
try; and the composers discussed were No- 
vak, Dvorak and Smetana. Compositions of 
each were played. 


Talley Attracts 5,000 


Marion Talley, Metropolitan soprano, sang 
to an audience of 5,000 in the Arcadia 
Auditorium Jan. 3, assisted by David Ster- 
kins, violinist, and Charles King, pianist. 
Her program which included two arias, “Ah, 
Non Credea” from Bellini’s ‘La Sonnambu- 
la” and the Polonaise from Thomas’ “Mig- 
non,” and several groups of songs. 

The fourth morning concert of the Tues- 
day Musicale was given in the Twentieth 
Century Club Auditorium Jan. 3. The 
participants included Dorothy Hall, pianist, 
who played works by Skriabin, Rachmani- 
noff and Mozkowski; Jane Robinson, 
soprano, who sang compositions of Car- 
michael, Kursteiner and Hageman; Helen 
3urr Brand, harpist, who featured works by 
Hasselman and Zabel; and Emelie de la 
Rouche Quisenberry, soprano, who sang an 
aria from Verdi’s “La Traviata” and songs 
by Handel and Dupare. Minnie Mitchell 
and Lillian Silver were accompanists., 

Hevcen A. G. STEPHENSON. 





James E. Devoe, manager of the Phil- 
harmonic Concert Company, announces “The 
Beggar’s Opera” will be presented in Or- 
chestra Hall on March 14, 15 and 16. 

Heten A. G. STEPHENSON. 


Houston Club Assists 
MacDowell Crusade Fund 


Pennies Are Dropped Down Stage 
Chimney in Playlet 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 16—An open meet- 
ing in memory of Edward MacDowell was 
held by the Juvenile Girls’ Musical Club at 
the Y. M. C. A. recently, the roll call being 
answered by the presentation of envelopes 
of pennies for the Children’s Crusade Fund. 

A MacDowell playlet, arranged by Mrs. 
W. A. Stubblefield from the book, “The 
Boyhood of Edward MacDowell,” by Abbie 
Farwell Brown, included in its participants 
Hazel Chinn, Mary Charlotte Reynoud, 
Frances Ann Nelms, and Genevieve Mor- 
row. 

MacDowell compositions were played by 
Roberta Woods, Grace Merle Dustin, Vir- 
ginia Thornton, Esther Backer, Jeannette 
Agnew, Drusolla Huffmaster, Margaret 
Holz, Vera Well Spring, after which the 
pennies were dropped down the chimney of 
a cabin which formed part of the stage set- 
ting. 

This program was to be presented at a 
later meeting of the Godard Music Club 
with the addition of a talk by Mabel Shearer 
on MacDowell’s sonatas. 

The first open meeting of the Girls’ Mu- 
sical Club was held in the central gallery of 
the Art Museum with members of the Sen- 
ior, Junior and Juvenile Clubs composing 
the audience. 

A miscellaneous program in charge of 
Mary Elizabeth Rouse, included “The Swan” 
by John Adams Hugo, given by Mrs. John 
Van deMark, Mrs. A. M. Tomfohrde and 
Ruth Burr. Also participating were Mrs 
Roy Brand, Dorthy DuMars, Eloise Helbig 
Chalmers, Margaret Britton, Mrs. Dewitt 
Krahl, Anna Clyde Plunkett, Mrs. Harry R. 
McLean, Mrs. Louise Josserand. 


H. F. 
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For many years the body of the East 
Side has been warmed and clothed, her prob- 
lems solved and her morals watched. And 
now, at last, a definite move has been made 
to provide food for her soul—that great 
soul which is reaching out into the arts 
and striving for a medium of expression, 

A definite need has been felt to supply 
this craving for beauty, and because this 
need is expressed most often by an almost 
universal love of music, the Henry Street 
Settlement now announces the opening of a 
music school. 

Situated in the heart of the East Side 
district, perhaps there is no organization 
more fitted to test the pulse of its neople 
more truly and more accurately, to which a 
period of thirty-four years of work done 
in caring for those of all creeds with prob- 


or to pay for one on an installment plan. 

The history of music will be taught; and 
an insight into the composition of Bach, 
Schubert and other masters will be afforded. 
Classes in rhythmic dancing, sight-singing 
and harmony will be conducted, and the 
pupils will be given tickets to concerts and 
taken to the Steinway Piano factory where 
the making of instruments will be shown 
them to aid in a real understanding of the 
instruments they use. 


An Ultimate Career 


It is the aim of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment Music School to train children toward 
an ultimate professional career in music. 
And with this in mind, Mme. Hedi Katz, 
formerly first violinist in the Symphonic 
Orchestra in the Hague, and graduate of 





lems and illnesses of both mind and body, 
bears witness. 


Music for All 


Contrary to the “music school” of com- 
mon conception, the Henry Street Music 
School carried with it an ideal—to provide 
music to all those who want to play, regard- 
less of whether they can afford the luxury 
of learning it or not. This is a minimum 
fee which ranges from seventy-five cents 
to $1.75 per lesson for those who can pay 
for their instruction. 

For those who cannot pay the whole or 
part cost, a scholarship will be awarded, 
the amount varying with the talents of the 
pupils. Music and instruments will be fur- 
nished on the same generous plan—with a 
discount; and should an ambitious pupil lack 
the wherewithal necessary for the purchase 
of an instrument, violin, ’cello, etc., it will be 
possible for him to rent one at a small cost, 


MM 
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Photo by A. T. Beale 
Budding Musicians of the East Side Benefit from the New Music School of 
the Henry Street Settlement. 


the Royal Academy in Vienna, where she 
received the artists’s diploma, will assume di- 
rectorship of the school. Carrying with her 
the same ideals that prompted her to intro- 
duce sonata playing over the radio for the 
violin and piano at WEAF, where she now 
broadcasts, Mme. Katz is planning to have 
pupils attending this school go through the 
various phases necessary to full understand- 
ing of music, and to give individual instruc- 
tion based upon the child and his talents. 

It will no longer be necessary for families 
who could not send their children to small 
settlement music schools because of limited 
membership, to deprive them of the oppor- 
tunity of learning to play. This school 
bears with it the endorsement of Melzar 
Chaffee, head of the Music School Settle- 
ment ; Miss Janet D. Schenck, director of 
the Neighborhood Music School, and Walter 
Damrosch. 

STELLA AKULIN. 


Te perenne? 


ummer Camp for Members of 


National High School Orchestra 


HE excellent work which has been ac- 

complished in founding the National 
High School Orchestra will not be allowed 
to lapse into disinterest outside of school 
periods, for the summer of 1928 will see 
the opening of the National High School 
Orchestra Camp, an institution designed to 
continue the musical training of the or- 
chestra through the summer. 

As the result of several years of plan- 
ning on the part of the music supervisors 
of the country, headed in this department 
by Joseph E. Maddy, organizer and con- 
ductor of the orchestra, and prominent in 
the musical education fields of the country, 
the camp is expected to perpetuate the ideal 
of nation-wide musical education among 
young people. Combining the training in 
orchestra playing, which will be the major 
interest of the summer, with the advantages 
of outdoor sports and recreations which al- 
ways attend such an undertaking, the camp 
will open its first season June 24, 1928, on 
an appropriate site one mile south of In- 
terlochen, Mich. 


Three Hundred Students 


Membership will be limited to 300 stu- 
dents the first year, among them players 
who will serve in both band and orchestra, 


the former to have an instrumentation of 
210 and the latter of 281. Members will 
be chosen from among the schools of the 
country, not only for musical ability, but 
for character and leadership as well. 

The project is to be financed by scholar- 
ships of $300 each, donated by interested 
individuals, clubs or other organizations, 
which may choose the recipient or the school 
from which he or she is to come, 

Any profit accruing will be turned into a 
fund for buildings and equipment, the ini- 
tial camp to be financed by collection of 
one-fourth of the scholarship money in 
advance of camp season. 

Concerts will be given during the summer, 
and several famous conductors have prom- 
isd to attend, giving instruction to both 
band and orchestra. Among these are Fred- 
erick Stock, conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of 
the Detroit Symphony ; Howard Hanson, di- 
rector of the Eastman School of Music; and 
Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of the 
Goldman Band. In addition, there will be a 
regular faculty of carefully chosen and well- 
known musicians. 


Those In Charge 


Mr. Maddy is president and musical di- 





Ohio Forces Are 


Now Reorganized 


Springfield Gives New Name to 
Symphonic Orchestra. Players 
Serve Gratis 


SPRINGFIELD, Ounlo., Jan. 18.—Reorgan- 
ization of the Springfield Civic Orchestra 
Association has been effected with the elec- 
tion of Dr. Oscar M. Craven as president, 
and with its name changed to the Spring- 
field Symphony Association. 

The name of the orchestra, which is 
sponsored by the newly reorganized society, 
will henceforth be the Springfield Symphony, 
instead of the Springfield Civic Orchestra. 
Charles L. Bauer, who has been head of the 
orchestra since its formation about six years 
ago, has been retained in that capacity, with 
his brother, W. A. Bauer as concertmaster. 
The latter is also the new secretary of the 
Association, with William G. Wilson as 
treasurer. 

The first concert of the season will be 
given in Memorial Hall, Jan. 23. 

This orchestra, as well as the association, 
is composed entirely of Springfield member- 
ship. No compensation of any kind is paid 
to the orchestra members or to the director 
Their services are donated, that Springfield 
may have an orchestra ensemble entirely 
civic in membership and purpose. The for- 
mer president of the association Emanuel 
Thomsen, who was responsible for the re- 
organization, died suddenly recently, Dr. 
Craven being elected to succeed him. 


Coming Concerts 


Ralph Zirkle, head of the music studios 
that bear his name, together with Jessie 
Peters, pianist of Columbus, will present a 
program of duo piano numbers on Jan. 19, 
sponsored by the Fortnightly Musical Club. 
The vocalist will be Ruth Miller. Mr. 
Zirkle and Miss Peters are under the man- 
agement of Anne Currier of Columbus, who 
has also taken over the management of 
Frances Peralta of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

The Armco Band of Middletown, Ohio, 
of which Frank Simons, formerly with 
Sousa, is the director, will play under the 
auspices of the Shriners on Jan. 31. 

Under the auspices of Phi Mu Alpha 
Sinfonia, musical fraternity of Wittenberg 
College, and the Luther League Federation 
of Clark County, the St. Olaf Choir will 
appear in Memorial Hall on Feb. 23. 

Among important holiday performances 
were three of “The Holy City” by Gaul, 
and “Messiah.” The former was given by 
the choir of St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Charles Dobson directing. The 
latter was directed by G. R. Humberger, 
supervisor of music in the public schools, 
and was given by the Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church Choir. 

ANNA Marie TENNANT. 


Gives Harp Recital 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 19.—Harp-playing of 
superior quality and surprising variety of 
appeal, considering the monotony of the 
harp as a solo instrument for an entire eve- 
ning’s program, was divulged by Lucile Law- 
rence, at the third faculty recital of the 
Curtis Institute in the new Casimir Hall. 
Miss Lawrence had the co-operation of Car- 
los Salzedo, head of the Institute’s harp de- 
partment, at the piano, in such numbers as 
required keyboard collaboration. One of 
these was Mr. Salzedo’s brilliant Sonata for 
harp and piano, in which the possibilities 
of the harp are effectively explored. A 
Couperin sarabande, a Corelli gigue, and 
other works of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century writers proved delectably appropri- 
ate to the instrument. 


W.R. M. 


rector of the camp, and Willis Pennington, 
experienced camp director and manager, who 
is owner of the camp site, will act as sec 
retary-treasurer and business manager. 

An advisory committee, headed by Peter 
W. Dykema, professor of music education 
at Columbia University, is comprised of 
Frederick Stock, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Ran- 
dall J. Condon, ex-president of the depart- 
ment of superintendence of the National 
Education Association; George Oscar 
Bowan, president of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference; Mrs. Eugene V. Law- 
son, national chairman of music for the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Harold L. Butler, president of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association; and C. M. 
Tremaine, director of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music. Informa- 
tion may be obtained from Mr. Maddy at 
Box 31, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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St. Louis Greets 
‘Henchman’ Cast 


Opera Given Two Performances. 
Muzio Recital Welcomed in 
Civic Course 


Sr. Lous, Jan. 18.—“The Kings’ Hench- 
man” by Deems Taylor came to the Odeon 
for two performances. Audiences were 
much impressed by the great beauty both 
of the score and of the text by Edna St. 
\incent Millay. F 

The production was admirable. Marie 
Sundelius sang the role of Aelfrida at both 
performances, and Rafaelo Diaz was the 
Aethelwold on each occasion. Richard Hale 

sang the réle of King Eadgar the first night, 
and Henri Scott appeared in this part the 
next day. Maccus was impersonated by 
Giovanni Martino and A. Valenti. The local 
manager was Elizabeth Cuney. 

Claudia Muzio was acclaimed at the fourth 
concert of the Civic Music League in the 
Odeon. She was equally fine in old Italian, 
French and English songs, and in arias 
from “La Forza del Destino” and “Vespri 
Siciliani,” to which she added “Visi d’arte” 
from “Tosca.” Charles Lurvey was an ex- 
cellent accompanist. 


Provide Scholarship 


A scholarship of $1600 has been provided 
in memory of the late Victor Ehling, St. 
Louis pedagogue, by his pupils and by his 
widow. The principal will be kept intact, 
and the interest used to further the work 
done by the Community Music Schools’ 
Foundation, which gives class instruction to 
needy pupils at twenty-five cents and fifty 
cents per lesson, or gratis when the student 
is unable to pay. There are three such 
schools here now, under the direction of 
Edna C. Lieber. 

On Jan. 18, Leo C. Miller will begin 
a teaching course. He appeared recently in 
a recital at Blackburn College in Carlin- 
ville, Ill., with Sylvain Noak, concertmaster 


of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, and 
also at Monticello Seminary, Godfrey, IIl., 
with Reinald Werrenrath. 

Susan L. Cost. 





Gemma Bellincioni, Director of the New 
Roman Theatre-school. 


New Roman School 


Bellincioni Is Director of Experi- 
mental Movement 


Rome, Jan. 18—A new _ experimental 
theatre and school has been opened to the 
aspiring student of operatic art in the 
Teatro Sperimentale, under the direction 
of Gemma Bellincioni. This undertaking, 
open to students of all nationalities, has the 
backing of the Italian Ministry of Public 
Instruction. 
_ Accepted candidates are given a trial be- 
fore the public in the National Theatre, the 

rmer Costanzi Theatre. The students ac- 
cepted after a public performance will have 
the right to appear in operas before the 
public. Costumes, scenery, orchestra, etc., 
are supplied by the Teatro Sperimentale, 
though the student is expected to supply 
modern clothes. 

A charge of fifty liras is made for the 
entire course, which includes preparation 

and participation in performances. 

In conjunction with the Teatro Speri- 
mentale, a school is held in the National 

heatre, to prepare students for entry into 
the Experimental Theatre. 


Lonpon, Nov. 14.—Sir Edward Elgar has 
made a two-act opera from his cantata 
‘Caractacus.” 


Pittsburgh Gives 
Ear to Orchestra 


New York Philharmonic Heard in 
Two Performances Under 
Mengelberg 


PirrspurGH, Jan. 18.—Paying its second 
visit of the season, and under the forceful 
leadership of Willem Mengelberg, the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra was heard 
in two concerts in Syria Mosque on Jan. 
6 and 7. The first program was as fol- 
lows: 


Overture to “Oberon”........s.eseeeeseee Weber 
“Scherzo Fantastique’’.........+-++++ Stravinsky 
OE WAM ca bent ik eacd 60 ve bnbis cedeeis ave 
Symphony in D Mimnor...........sseeeeees Franck 


The Saturday afternoon was made up of 
the following : 


“Overture to “The Bartered Bride’’....Smetana 
Symphony “pS Fr eee Haydn 
of ar iy Se Re d’Indy 
Sd | ee Sey eee Debussy 


The glowing quality of the orchestra was 

never more firmly stressed. 
Musicians Elect 

The Musicians’ Club of Pittsburgh met 
on Jan. 5, when the following officers were 
elected: President, Ralph Lewando; vice- 
president, Dr. Casper P. Koch; secretary, 
Albert Reeves Norton; treasurer, James 
Philip Johnston; directors, Harvey Gaul, 
Rudolph Volkwein, and Rev. Carlo Ros- 
sini. 

Under the conductorship of Harvey Gaul, 
the Choral Society of the Y. M. & W. H. A. 
A. gave a concert in its own hall on Jan. 8. 
Soloists were Florence Schwartz, Caroline 
Himelblau, Edith C. Lazaer, and Madeleine 
K. Lewis. Mrs. A. L. Balter was the ac- 
companist. 

Ralph Federer, pianist, was heard in a 
Chopin recital at the P. M. I on Jan. 9. 

Assisting Dr. Casper P. Koch at his 
weekly free organ recital in Northside Car- 
negie Hall on Jan. 8 was Arthur Eynon, 
Welsh tenor. 

Wo. E. BENSWANGER. 


Roc hester Progr ams 


Tchaikovsky Concert and Singers 
Are Applauded 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 18—The Roch- 
ter Philharmonic Orchestra, Eugene Goos- 
sens conductor, was heard in the fifth 
matinée concert of the season on Jan. 5. in 
the Eastman Theatre by a large audience. 

The program was an_all-Tchaikovsky 
one; it included the Theme and Variations, 
Suite in G, and the Concerto in B Fiat 
Minor for piano and orchestra, the piano 
part being very delightfully played by Cecile 
Staub Genhart. Other numbers’ were 
“Francesca da Rimini,” the Andante can- 
tabile for strings, the Marche Slave, and 
the Polonaise from “Eugene Onegin.” The 
audience gave both orchestra and soloist 
much applause. 

Jan. 5 brought a joint recital by Dusolina 
Giannini, soprano, and Rudolf Laubenthal, 
tenor, in the Eastman Theatre. Miss Gian- 
nini had sung before a Rochester audience 
before, and was cordially greeted. Mr. 
Laubenthal made his first appearance, and 
was also welcomed with enthusiasm. Dr. 
Karl Riedel was at the piano for Mr. Lau- 
benthal, and Molly Bernstein played mem- 
erized accompaniments for Miss Giannini. 

M. E. W. 


Meriden Club Incorporated 


MERIDEN, Conn., Jan. 18—The Woman’s 
Choral Club of Meriden has filed papers of 
incorporation in the citv clerk’s office. The 
incorporators are Hattie S. Hall, Luna S. 
Finch, Lillian Z. Curtiss, and Grace B. 
Strauss. The membership of the club will 
be active, associate and honorary. 


W. E. C. 








Teachers Wanted for Indian Service 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 19—The United 
States Civil Service Commission announces 
that there exist openings for music instruc- 
tors in the classified service for the Indian 
schools Teachers in primary grades and in 
junior and senior high schools are wanted. 
A music teacher, elementary (grades 1 to 6), 
at $1,380 a year is desired; a music teacher, 
junior high school (grades 7 to 9), at $1,500 
a year; a music teacher, senior high school 
(grades 10 to 12), at $1,680 a year. For 
these vacancies women are desired, the com- 
mission states 


A. T. M. 
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Prof. M. ELFERT FLORIO s.2°i-Scs<> 


TEACHER OF CELEBRATED SINGERS  Tel.: Plaza 2890 ut: Fe ¥ 
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NEW TERM OPENS FEBRUARY 6 


Piano Strings Theory Orchestra 


lar courses lead to Bachelor of Music Degree or Teacher’s Certificate. 
lic School Music Supervisors’ Course leads to Bachelor of Education Degree 
pn by Western Reserve University. Faculty of nationally known artists. 


Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees and dormitory rates. 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue 


bias 


Cleveland, Ohio 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 


“Miss Melrose came out of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”"—-New York World. 


For engagements address: 
Management MARGARITA MELROSE, 7622 - 12th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NINTH SEASON 


LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


GEORG SCHNEEVOIGT, Conductor W. A. CLARK, JR., Founder 
CAROLINE E. SMITH, Manager 
PHILHARMONIC AUDITORIUM 


LYELL BARBOUR, Pianist 


Address: GEORGENA GIRVIN, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LYDA NEEBSON 


“SILVERY VOICE” 
“OVERWHELMINGLY SYMPATHETIC” 
“OF GREAT RANGE, SWEETNESS, AND POWER” 


Management: RICHARD COPLEY, 10 EAST 43rd ST. N. Y. O 


N. Y. COLLEGE of MUSIC 


Incorporated 1878 114-116 East 85th Street 


MAUDE 
DOUGLAS 
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CARL et AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
DR. COR NELIUS RYBNER, Theory 

HANS LETZ, Violin and Chamber. Music and 
by other eminent instructors. Individual Instrue- 


on. Th . Ear-training and Composition 
Classes. Write Dept. B. — 








Teacher of Singing 
Vocal Art Science 








CONTRALTO 
VOICE BUILDER and COACH 


i 15 E. 38th St.. New York 
Caledonia 0497 
-_— FO S I ER Studio: 251 West 7ist Street, New York 
Phone Trafalgar 6756 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
ENSEMBLE PLAYER—COACH 
bg and INSTRUMENTAL 
Plaza 2640 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF ae ARTS| 
MUSIC sieutlelnat TOT «uted! -y ARCHITECTURE OPERA CLASS 


MA LECTURES 
310 Riverside Drive hone: 3860 Academy New York City 
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Concert Accompanist 
Address 
14 East 36th Street, New York City 
Tel.—Lexington 2042 
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SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management Haensel & Jones 

Steinway Hall, New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS 








MARTA WITTKOWSKA == 
Available 
Address A. H. MALLERY, 5 Beekman Street. New York Concert- Recital-Opera 
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LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


A department of Lawrence College 


cant J. Waterman, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 








Operatic Coach, Conductor, Accompanist, Pianist, Com- 
PAGANU( t I poser. Specializes in italian Repertoire. Professional 
Singers and Advanced Pupils only accepted. Studies 


Appointments by telephone, Nevins 3840 New York and Brooklyn. 
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Carollers Appear 
Before President 


Mrs. Coolidge Invites Interstate 
Chorus to Give Program at 
White House 


WaAsHINGTON, Jan. 18.—It was Christmas 
Eve. The Interstate Male Chorus, together 
with the brass section of the Marine Band, 
gathered on the north portico of the White 
House to sing carols at the invitation of 
Mrs. Coolidge. 

The program opened with the ancient 
folk-song of the Netherlands, “Prayer of 
Thanksgiving,” followed by the usual group 
of Christmas songs. The chorus had no 
sooner begun than the President, Mrs. 
Coolidge and their house guests appeared, 
and joined in the singing during this part of 
the program. Clyde B. Aitchison, conduc- 
tor of the chorus, lead the ensemble. 

Immediately after the carols had been 
sung, the chorus proceeded to the east room 
of the White House, and there before the 
President, Mrs. Coolidge and their assembled 
guests, gave a short program featuring 
Protheroe’s “Drontheim,” perhaps _ better 
known as “King Olaf's Christmas..” The 
President applauded enthusiastically and 
stood while the chorus finished the program 
with Father Dominio’s special arrangement 
of “Ecce Quam Bonum”—(“Our Motto”). 

At the completion of the program, the 
men proceeded to the state dining room, at 
the entrance to which they were presented 


to the President and Mrs. Coolidge. Re- 
freshments were then served. : 
Dororpy DeMutH Watson. 


, 

Mieczyslaw Munz is scheduled to Play at 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan., on Jan. 
30, 31, and Feb. 1. Prior to this engage- 
ment Mr. Munz will appear as soloist with 


the St. Louis Symphony, and will also 
play at Oskaloosa, Iowa, and Baldwin, 
Kan. 


* * * 


Mary Craig, soprano, gives a joint pro- 
gram with Mieczyslaw Munz in Paterson, 
N. J., Feb. 7. The soprano finished the 
old year by appearing in W ashington, for 
three weeks in the opera company under 
the local direction of T. Arthur Smith. 


xX oo 
Nevada Van der Veer is scheduled to 
sing again with the Pittsburgh Mendels- 
sohn Choir and Minneapolis Symphony 
when they present the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony on Feb. 10 and 11. On Feb. 26 
she will make another appearance with 
the Boston Handel and Haydn Society. 
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Leon Theremin (at right) Before the Musical Instrument He Has Invented 
and Which He Will Demonstrate Shortly in New York, After Sensational 


Success in Paris. 


Hollywood Bowl Committee 
Has New Members 
OS ANGELES, Jan. 18.—Abby De 


ett, pianist and teacher, Blanche 
Rogers Lott, pianist and member of the 
technical board of Pro Musica; Frieda 
Peycke, composer-panist; Jay Plowe, 
conductor of the Hollywood Commu- 
nity Orchestra and member of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and Dane Rudhyar, 
composer, lecturer and writer, were 
named resident members of the Holly- 
wood Bow! music committee at the re- 
cent meeting of the board of directors. 
The music committee, headed by Mrs. 
Leiland Atherton Irish, general chair- 
man of the Bowl Association, will ad- 
vise the directors and Raymond Brite, 
general manager of the Association, in 


the choice of conductors, soloists and 
programs for the coming season. Ac- 
cording to report, there will be no 
dearth of conductors next summer. 


Some twenty-five conductors, both great 
and near-great, have expressed a desire 
to hold the baton in California’s cele- 
brated amphitheater. 


|e > Fa ov 


At the Left Is His Pupil, Gollberg. 


Nordica Society Prepares to 
Buy Diva’s Home 


ANGOR, Me., Jan. 


18.—The Nordica 


Memorial Association, the purpose 
of which is to purchase and preserve the 
old home of Lillian Nordica, has been 
organized in Farmington with the fol- 


lowing officers: 
Ingalls ; 
White : 
er, Evelyn B. Ennis. 
are: 
galls, Leon A. 
Nina D. Palmer, 
ge se C. Ingalls, 


son, William F. 
Mills, Evelyn B. 
Mallett, W. 
L. Whittier, 


An option is 


President, 
vice-president, 
clerk, Nina D. Palmer; 


Henry P. White, 
Lane, 
Maude Norton Gray, 
Eugene E. 
. Dana Robinson, George McL. 
Miner, 
Ennis, 
Raymond Davis, 
and Currier C. 
obtained on 


Arthur D. 
Henry PP. 
treasur- 
The incorporators 
Arthur D. In- 
Zilda J. Brown, 


Flood, 
Pres- 
Summer P. 
Wilbert G. 
Herman 
Holman. 
the estate, 


which consists of about 100 acres over- 


looking the Sandy 
buildings, which 


River Valley. 
need 


The 


repair, will be 


restored and kept in good condition, that 
Nordica’s birthplace may at all times be 


in suitable array 


for 


visitors. 


Civic Money for 


Opera is Illegal 


Pennsylvania State Issues Rule 
Against Pioneer Attempt At 
Subvention 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 18—What is believed 
to be a pioneer attempt to introduce the 
European system of state subvention of 
opera in America came to a definite end 
last week when the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania denied the appeal of the Phil- 
adelphia Civic Opera Company, take: 
against the decision of the Court of Com 
mon Pleas, which ruled that the City Coun 
cil cannot legally appropriate municipal funds 
for subsidizing grand opera. A “tax payer’s 
suit” was entered against the Civic Oper: 
barring payment of the 1925 appropriatio: 

$25,000. Previously the company had 
received two annual subventions from a float 
ing fund known as the Mayor’s budget 
which it is rumored will be the subject oi 
a “tax payer’s suit” for refund. 

Mrs. Henry M. Tracy, president and gen 
eral manager of the Civic Opera, states tha: 
the withdrawal of municipal support wil! 
not affect the activities of the organization, 
which she announces is in a flourishing con 
dition. Private benefactors and constant} 
increasing public support have enabled thx 
Civic Opera to increase its number of per 
formances from eight to fifteen. During th: 
period it has received no city appropriation 
that is, since 1924, 

During this period it has added Wagner 
including “Ring” operas, to its répertoire, 
engaged more prominent guest artists for 
principal roles, offered more elaborate pro 
ductions, and given the American premiéres 
of Korngold’s “Ring of Polykrates,”’ Gluck’s 
“Maienkoenigin” and Strauss’ “Feuersnot.” 
With the selection of W. Attmore Robinson 
who has contributed both financially and out 
of a wide operatic knowledge, as artistic 
director, and with the experience and enter 
prise of Mrs. Tracy, the Civic Opera is al 
ready planning extensions for next season 
despite the loss of municipal aid. 

W. R. Murpny 


finished his 
” written to 


Rome.—Franco Alfano has 
new lyrical comedy “Direttorio, 
a libretto by Ugo Falena. 
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Engberg, Mme. Davenport 
VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Emily Bent Dow and Catherine Wade 


Caroline Lowe 


TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


COACHING 
Chickering Studios—29 West 57th Street—Plaza 2690 





Smith—Winners National Federation Contest 5 ; 
we ag Bo Seattle, Wash. Many pupils appeuens. oh onaeete and musical 
VOICE—DICTION . 
Fay Foster COACHING Isidore Luckstone Pe 
Studio: 15 West lith Street, New York, N. Y. 200 West S7th Street Stew York 


Telephone: Watkins 1101 





Director Vocal Dept., Ogontz School, Ogontz, Pa. 
. cH 
Caroline Beeson Fry OF Sintcine 


New York Studio: 
"Phone: Circle 03 
tudio: 2 Orchard Parkway 
"Phone: White Plains 3200 


Telephone: Circle 3560 





Mrs. John Dennis Mehan 


COACH 


VOICE 
XPERT 
REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 7¢ Carnegie Hall, New York City 
All Appointments by Telephone—1472 Circle 





Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Coach—A 





Voice—Piano 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 


TEACHER 
Carl Haydn OF SINGING 
Studio: 3442 West Séth Street. New York City 
"Phone: Columbus 1212 
Teasing: Friday—La_ Forge- ag Studios 
4 West 68th Street, New York 


Circle 1350 





Philipp M Mittell 


VIOLINIST 


of many well-known artists. 
Van ‘bart Studios: 939 Eighth Ave., New York 


Telephone: 


Columbus 8852 





Mme. Katherine Morreale soprano 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
178 West 72nd Street New York City 
Phone: Endicott 7957 





Arthur J. H ubbard 


Vincent V. 
Teachers of ay 
First assistant Dr. George 


246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Helen Allen Hunt CONTRALTO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
543 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


Alexander Kisselburgh ®ARITONE 


CONCERT ORATORIO ORCHESTRA 
Associate of Louis Graveure 
Studio: 717-A, Steinway New York City 
Telephone: Bayside 5370; Circle 5231 








Anthony Pesce] TENOR 


CONCERTS — Rete = 


TEACHER OF 


INGING 


STUDIOS 


758 Flatbush Ave., 


Brooklyn 


11¢ Remsen St., Brooklyn 





Meyer Posner 


Teacher of HARMONY, 


COMPOSER 
CONDUCTOR 
COUNTERPOINT, etc. 





Address: 1976 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Telephone: Harlem 0391 
TEACHER 
Carl M. Roeder OF Piano 
Technique Interpretation Normal Training 
2 Hall, New York 
Phone: Circle 1350 


Residence Phone: 


Wadsworth 0041 





Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 144 East 62nd S New York 





Stuart Ross PIANIST 
ARTIST ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
588 West End Ave. New York City 





Phone: Schuyler 1468 
: es SOLO VIOLINIST 
Michael Sciapiro COMPOSER 


INSTRUCTION 
Sole Associate Teacher of OTAKAR SEVCIK 


108 West 75th Street New York City 
Telephone: Trafalgar 9002 


Frederick Schlieder 4 M. F. A. G ©. 


Science and Art Blended in Creative Expression 
Author of “Lyric Composition Through 
Improvisation” 


146 Central Park, West 


Harry Reginald Spier 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
117 West 86th Street Phone: Schuyler 0572 





New York, N. Y 








Residence Phone: Raymond 3086 
Charles Gilbert Spross PIANIST. 
ACCOM PANIST ce 
Cc Hall, Studio 504 Phone: Circle 896 


ednesdays Available for Concerts in 
New York and Vicinity 





Charles Tamme TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 3614 





TENOR 
SINGING 


Theo. Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF 
Studios: 4 West 4th Street 
Telephone: Pennsylvania 4792 
Specialist on the Speaking Voice 


Claude Warford TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 





Telephone: 





Pennsylvania 4897 
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SACERDOTE 


Voice Cu! 
695 Kimball Building, Chicago 


NA HOOPER WARFIELD 


, ERNA BLANCHE SHOWALTER 
Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


FRANCESCO DADDI 


dalist in Voice Placing—Rudimentary Training for 
Beginners—Coaching for Opera and Recitals 


Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, ttl. 


LEXIUS BAAS 


BARITONE 
Specialty, German Lieder 
DISON " WISCONSIN 


IARRIET CASE 


SOPRANO 
Teacher cf Singing 
628 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


PODOLSKY 


PIANIST 
Fine Arts Building, 
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UDOLPH 


port REUTER | 


aensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, New York 


HEMPEL 


Address: 


Secretary of FRIEDA HEMPEL 
271 Centrai Park West, New York 














STEINWAY PIANO 











THARLES W. EDDY 


25 Broadway New York City 
Pennsylvania 2634 


Pianist Accompanist 








* lous owe Residence ' | 


(Formerly The Acorn Club) 


' at 331 West 101st Street, New York City |) 


ectors: Mary F. Fraser—M. Ethel Sliter 


rlightful Residence for Young Women Students of || 


MUSIC—ART—BUSINESS 


te for Booklet 











FREDERICK 


UNSTER 


TENOR 
t: RICHARD COPLEY 


New York City 


nagemen 
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na Bourskaya 


Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera 
Company 
Ravinia Opera Company 








be Incomparable Butterfly” 
AMAKI MIURA 


Japenese Soprano 
Concert 


Mgt. TAMAKI MIURA 
Hotel Ansonia, New York, N. Y. 


BBIE MITCHELL 




















Seventh Year 








odern institute of Violin 


(American Branch) 
GENE YSAYE "FRITZ KREISLER 


PABLO CASALS 
)IRECTOR: Master Olasses: 
SIEN CAPET & JOACHIM—CHAIGNEAU 


BITEL HOTEL, #00 Cass Street, CHICAGO 








Rossini Mass Is 


Feature on Coast 


Los Angeles Chorus’. Performs 
Stabat Mater Under Baton 
of Schneevoigt 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 18—The Philharmonic 
Chorus made its first appearance of the 
season in the fifth symphonic pair of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic on Dec. 22 and 


23, when it presented Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 
The chorus, supported by W. A. Clark, Jr., 
and maintained as an adjunct of the or- 
chestra, has been assiduously trained by 
Squire Coop, director of the music depart- 
ment at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, and on this occasion, had the 
assistance of the University Choral Club 
of which Mr. Coop is also leader. Soloists 
were Marjorie Dodge, Clemence Gifford, 
Dan Gridley and Clifford Lott. 

The organization, numbering some 200 
members, disclosed a good quality of tone 
and sang with precision. Georg Schnee- 
voigt conducted. 

Sharing the program with the Rossini 
composition was Handel’s Concerto Grosso 
in D Minor for Stringed Orchestra, which 
received its first Los Angeles hearing on this 
occasion. Mr. Schneevoight brought out the 
beauties of this classic in masterly fashion. 

Give “Merry Widow” 

Lehar’s “Merry Widow” ushered in the 
ten-week season of light operats in the 
Shrine Auditorium on the evening of Dec. 26. 
It was an auspicious opening, with some 5,000 
persons applauding. Ralph Errolle was the 
Vicomte de Jondon; Charlot Woodrull had 
the title role; Louis Templeman was Prince 
Danilo, and Marie Wells took the réle of 
Mme. Popoff at three hours’ notice. Lesser 
parts were taken by Roland Woodruff, 
George Kunkel, William Hargrave, Luigi 
Roselli, Lola Perdue, Ethel Jenks and Beth 
Laemmle. Frank Darling and Hans Linne 
were in charge of the music. The general 
production was in charge of Frank Rainger. 

Christmas carols were sung by singers 
from more than 200 different church organ- 
izations in the downtown section of Los 
Angeles on Christmas Eve. Grouped about 
a towering tree in Pershing Square, several 
hundred choristers led in the singing of 
familiar melodies in which several thousand 
persons joined Other groups of singers 
were stationed on prominent intersections 
throughout the city. The demonstration 
was under the auspices of the Los Angeles 
Playground Association. 

One of the most ambitious holiday pro- 
grams was a program of traditional carols 
given by the choir of the First Baptist 
Church, under the leadership of Alexander 
Stewart, on Christmas afternoon. David 
Wright was the organist. Soloists were 
Florence Steffens Scott, Mildred Ware, J. 
Malcomson Huddy and Edward H. Adsit. 

Hat Davinson CRraIn. 





Marine Band Completes Tour 


WasHINncToN, Jan. 18—The United 
States Marine Band has returned to Wash- 
ington from its annual fall tour, playing in 
sixty-two different cities in nine weeks. Tay- 
lor Branson, leader, reports that the tour 
was the most successful in the history of the 
organization, capacity audiences attending 
most of the concerts. The tour included 
points in New England, the first visit of the 
band to that section since 1922. An Armis- 
tice Day concert was played at Albany. The 
band played through Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and in Bal- 
timore, where the tour began. 

A. T. M. 





Group For Twenty-first Term 


WaAsurncrTon, Jan. 15.—A. C. Hayden has 
been elected president of the Musicians’ Pro- 
tective Union, Local 161, of the American 
Federation of Musicians for the twenty- 
first consecutive year. Other officers elected 
are Antonio Celfo, vice-president; John E. 
Birdsell, secretary; Harry C. Manvell, 
treasurer; Raymond Peters, sergeant-at- 
arms. Raymond Hart, Jack Jacoby, Max 
Esberger, E. S. McGrath, C. V. Scofield, 
and Herbert Todd are chosen directors; and 
W. W. Greenwell, Harry H. Meiners and 
C. J. Benner, trustees. John E. Birdsell, 
Antonio Celfo and Harry C. Manvell are 
elected delegates to the annual convention 
of the American Federation of Musicians in 
Louisville, Ky. next May. 

A. T. M. 


Institute Potent 
in Helping Blind 


Yearbook Shows How Musicians 
Receive Instruction in New 
York School 


The New York Institute for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind has achieved exception- 
ally good results in its general educational 
functions. According to its custom in em- 
phasizing a single phase of the school work, 
the year of 1927, as described in the year- 
book, was given over to attainments in 
music. Concerts were given by the blind 
students, and because the year marked the 
centenary of the death of Beethoven, one of 
the programs was devoted to the works of 
that composer, together with a dramatic 
sketch of what might have constituted a day 
in the life of Beethoven, making use of 
authentic incidents. 


Thomas As Director 


The Institute has been fortunate in its 
music directors. Theodore Thomas became 
director from 1863 to about 1869, although 
his connection was not severed until he be- 
came head of the College of Music in Cin- 
cinnati in 1878. Mr. Thomas had organ- 
ized the department on a sound basis and, 
by supervision of the teachers’ and pupils’ 
work, definitely and progressively raised the 
standard of subject matter and methods of 
teaching. William Bell Wait, superintend- 
ent of the Institute, and associated with Mr. 
Thomas, finally assumed the daily super- 
vision of the department of music, until 
Hannah A. Babcock, who had become 
teacher of piano in 1876 gradually took over 
all phases of the work, also becoming teach- 
er of organ and conductor of the chorus. 
To her belonged the honor of training the 
first blind pupil, F. Henry. Tschudi, to take 
the examination of the American College 
of Musicians. Mr. Tschudi is now a mem- 
ber of the staff of teachers. 


Transcribes Music 


Miss Babcock undertook to transcribe 
almost all the music published for general 
distribution at the American Printing House 
for the Blind, utilizing the New York Point 
System. She arranged the selections of em- 
bossed music in order of difficulty of per- 
formance, creating a classified course in 
piano music, sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of students from beginner to the well- 
equipped musician, thus also serving the 
schools for the blind of all the country. 
Miss Babcock retired as director of the 
music department in 1909, when she was 
made emeritus director of the music de- 
partment, rendering such service as was 
required. 

Bassett W. Hough, pupil of Josef Lhe- 
vinne, fellow of the American Guild of 
Organists, was appointed director in 1916. 


Lawrason Returns From Canada 


Arthur L. Lawrason, who spent the holi- 
days at his old home in London, Ont., made 
short stops en route at Buffalo, Toronto, 
Hamilton, with former students. He re- 
sumed teaching in his New York studio on 
Jan. 3. Friday afternoon studio recitals are 
to be resumed the second week in Janu- 
ary. Included with the students from his 
studio who are engaged in current musical 
successes is Guy Robertson, tenor, formerly 
of “The Circus,” who opened in the new 
musical comedy, “Lovely Lady,” at the Har- 
ris Theatre. Odette Myrtel continues in 
“Maritza” in Chicago, and Olga Steck is 
filling engagements in California. Mme. 
Vecarino, Lillian Bennett, and Donald Mc- 
Gill are concertizing. 








Indianapolis Concerts 


INprANApouts, INp., Jan. 18.—Making his 
second appearance before members of the 
Indianapolis Mannerchor on Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 8, Joseph Szigeti, violinist, played 
a remarkable program, featuring four com- 
positions heard here for the first time. On 
his list were the Tartini Sonata in G, 
Bach’s Sonata in C (for violin alone,) the 
“Chant de Roxane” by Szymanowsky- 
Kochanski and the 1927 Sonata by Maurice 
Ravel. Other numbers were “Baal Shem” 
by Bloch; a “Slavonic” Dance of Dvorak 
and the Caprice No. 24 by Paganini. 
Ignace Strasfogel was an excellent accom- 
panist. The Harmonie Club, represented by 
Mrs. James Lowry, Mrs. Norman Schneider, 
Mrs. Clyde Titus, Mrs. Sidney Fenster- 
maker, Mrs. Robert Bonner, Jane Bur- 
roughs, Dorothy Knight-Greene, Asel Spell- 
man-Stitt and Berta M. Ruick, gave ex- 
cerpts from “A Witch of Salem” before 
the Martinsville Music Study Club on 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 7. ss 
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TREVISAN 


BASSO CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 
Vocal Studios 
418 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ml. 
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Phone 4109 Wabash 

















ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretation for Chil- 
dren Programs for Junior Clubs 
Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 














1510-3rd Ave. N., Fort Dodge, towa 




















HENRIETTA 


SPEKE - SEELEY 


Teacher of Singing 
LECTURER 
Mondays and Thursdays 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
Home Address: 2184 Bathgate Ave. 
New York Tel. Sedgwick 4344 























ALBERTO BIMBONI 
Musical Director of 
THE OPERATIC SOCIETY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


VOCAL STUDIO 
2025 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Phone: Endicott 6074 
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DR. ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFF 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 810 Carne 
New York City 









Telephone Circle 0321 Mondays In Philadelphia 






































SEIDLOVA 


Pianiste’ 
Management + Emilie L.Sarter 


+ Steinway Hall + 
113 West 57 th Street» New York 


Piano 














Charlotte Welch Dixon 


Pianist and Accompanist 
(Exponent of LaForge-Berdmen Studies) 
Available for professional assistance 

pattrough Middle West 


dress: 207 Rayen-Wood Bldg., 
Youngstown, 
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«Management 


R.E.JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway New York City N.Y. 














INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
AND EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and Schoo! Positions 
ecured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hal', New York 
Telephone: 2624 Circle 






















Char les & 
Gail Martin 


HAAKE 


Piano Course. 
American Conservatory of Music 
Kimball Hall Chicago 





















EMILIO BLAZEVIC 


Natural method of voice culture. 
Astonishing results in short time. 
Opera, Concert, Church. 
Folk of many nations in 


STUDIO: 55 WEST 698TH ST., N. Y¥. G 
Trafalgar 7635 


















Mme. PILAR-MORIN 


SINGING—DRAMA—OPERA 
mise-en-scéne in 
Italian, English and French 
Studio of the Theatre 
320 Central Park West, N. Y. C. 
Tel. Riverside 9605 
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id Toursand Shorter Ones Engross Musical Folk 


International News Reel International News Reei 

Jascha Heifetz, Violinist, Dons Native Maurice Ravel, Eminent French Composer, Who Gave His First Feodor Chaliapine, Russian Bass of _ the 

Costume After His Concert in Mexico American Concert Recently. Metropolitan, Returns from a Visit to His 
City. Homeland. 


Wide World Photos Wide World Photos 
Fritz Kreisler, Violinist, and Mrs. Kreisler Arrive Grace Moore, Recent Addition to the Metro- Albertina Rasch, Dancer, and Her Husband 
After a Tour Abroad Which Lasted Nine Months. politan Opera Company, Entertains Gov. Dmitri Tiomkin, Set Sail for a Pleasure Trip. 
Henry A. Horton of Tennessee, in an Informal 
tete-a-tete. 





